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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SIXTH BOOK 
OF POLYBIUS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IN 1943 one of the authors of this paper set out a case’ for the view that the 
sixth book of Polybius’ Histories contained two layers, written at different times, 
and indicating a change in the historian’s assessment of the achievements and 
merits of the Roman hegemony. The arguments there put forward met with 
some acceptance ;” but the recent burst of interest in the problems of the sixth 
book has shown that unanimity is still remote. Among scholars writing since 
1943,°> one, G. B. Cardona,* is a ‘separatist’ who accepts the views of De 
Sanctis ; another, W. Theiler,’ believes that three ‘layers’ of composition can 
be detected and isolated; three, E. Mioni,® H. Erbse,”? and H. Ryffel,® are 
‘unitarians’, but vary in the date they assign to the composition of the His- 
tories ; and K. Ziegler? in his 2.£. article on Polybius argues for composition in 
the sixties followed by a revision and publication before 146. 

The justification of adding yet a further item to a long and growing biblio- 
graphy is that its authors, after approaching the problem from different sides, 
one from that of Greco-Roman philosophy, and in particular of Cicero’s 
philosophical works, the other from a general preoccupation with Polybius, 
have reached certain unanimous views about the sixth book. To anticipate 
conclusions, they are convinced that the attempt to dissect Polybius’ argument 
in Book 6 into layers is mistaken and misleading ;'° that the ‘unitarian’ view is 
correct; but that many ‘unitarians’ have exaggerated the logical wholeness of 
Polybius’ argument, consequently missing its full significance. ‘The book is 
indeed a whole, but it remains a muddled whole. It is in many respects a 
failure, albeit an impressive failure. Nevertheless, though its importance has 


1 C.Q. xxxvil, 1943, 73-89; this article © Polibio (1949): see especially pp. 33-78. 
gives a history of the problem and a biblio- Mioni dates the publication of all Book 6 





graphy up to 1943. 

2 For example by A. H. McDonald, 
0.C.D. s.v. ‘Polybius’; H. H. Scullard, 
Roman Politics 220-150 B.C. (1951), 247 ff. 
Dr. McDonald, to whom we are indebted for 
discussion of the problem, is now in sub- 
stantial agreement with the view put for- 
ward in this paper. 

3 We omit authors only incidentally con- 
cerned with Polybius, such as T. A. Sinclair, 
History of Greek Political Thought (1952), 269- 
75; G. H. Sabine, A History of Political 
Theory, 3rd ed. (1951), 140 f.; M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa (1948-9), i. 193, 205, 269, ii. 98, 
102, 138; M. Ollier, Le mirage spartiate, ii 
(1943), 125-60. 

* Storie, interpret. in ling. ital., ii (1949), 
pp. i-xxxi; cf. De Sanctis, Storia det Romani, 
ili, I (1916), 205-9. 

5 Hermes, \xxxi, 1953, 296-302, ‘Schichten 


‘im 6. Buch des Polybios’. 


4599.3 /4 


before 146, while admitting the possibility 
of two stages in composition before that 
date. 

7 Rh. Mus. xciv, 1951, 157-79, ‘Die 
Entstehung des polybianischen Geschichts- 
werkes’. Erbse dates the whole work long 
after 146. 

8 MeraBodAy todktedv (1949), passim, but 
especially pp. 180-228 (with Appendix V) ; 
this work contains a useful criticism of V. 
Poschl, Rémischer Staat u. gr. Staatsdenken bet 
Cicero (1936). It does not concern itself with 
the date of composition. 

° K. Ziegler, R.E. xxi (1952), s.v. ‘Poly- 
bios (1)’, cols. 1440-1578, especially 1489- 
1500. This article gives a useful survey and 
bibliography without making any new con- 
tributions to the problem of Book 6. 

1° Despite the arguments of C.Q. xxxvil, 


1943, 73 ff. 
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often been minimized, it has exercised a truly remarkable influence on subse- 
quent political thought and action. This presupposes merits in it which have 
perhaps not hitherto been adequately defined. 

This paper, therefore, will first discuss the general problem of the composi- 
tion of the Histories and of those alleged contradictions in the sixth book which 
have led to the ‘separatist’ theory ; secondly it will analyse the argument and 
indicate the logical relationship between the various strands in Polybius’ ex- 
position ; finally it will attempt an estimate of Polybius’ degree of success or 
failure in making a unity of Book 6. The authors’ view of the date of composi- 
tion and publication will emerge in the course of the discussion. 


II. THE WRITING AND PUBLICATION OF THE HIsTORIES 


An error of method, which has led to much misunderstanding, especially 
among scholars interested only in Polybius’ constitutional essay, is to attempt 
to study Book 6 in isolation from the Histories as a whole. It is, however, with 
the composition of the whole work that any investigation of a particular book 
must begin; and indeed the view that Book 6 contains passages derived from 
two stages in Polybius’ thought is linked with the well established fact that the 
Histories show traces of a second plan, which led to the insertion of occasional 
passages in books already written, and in at least one (Book 3) that was already 
published. Clearly the number, distribution, and extent of these affect our 
expectation of similar insertions in the sixth book. First, therefore, we shall 
review briefly what is established with some degree of certainty about the 
conception, composition, and publication of Polybius’ work.' 

Originally planned to go down to 168, the Histories were later extended to 
cover the period to 146 and the immediate aftermath of the Achaean War.’ 
It is a reasonable assumption that Polybius’ decision to extend them beyond 
168 was taken only after the double débacle of 146, since this is the date chosen 
for the new conclusion. Svoboda’s argument? for two stages in the revision (a 
general intention to continue beyond 168, conceived before 146, and a later 
decision to make this latter the concluding year) rests on a single passage which 
can be otherwise explained,* and the existing work shows no signs of any 
provisional plan of extension. Erbse’s contention‘ that the whole was conceived 
and written after 144 overlooks the clear indication of revision in 3. 4. I: Kata 
thy €€ apxns mpdbeav. 

Prior to 146 Polybius had written at least Books 1-15. The evidence for this 
lies in such passages as presuppose an independent Greece (and Achaean 
League)° and more particularly in references to Carthage as still in existence.’ 


' The basis of study is still G. De Sanctis, 
Storia dei Romani, iii. 1 (1916), 201-19 (with 
earlier bibliography). Two important articles 
are those of M. Holleaux (p. 100, n. 1, below) 
and M. Gelzer (p. 102,n. 1, below). The most 
recent accounts are in Mioni, op. cit., 33-48 ; 
Ziegler, op. cit., cols. 1474-1500. 

2 Cf. 3. 1. 4-6; and for the extension 4. 1; 
4. 6; 4. 12-15. 6. 

3 Phil. xxii, 1913, 465-83. 

* In 31. 12. 12, dealing with the escape of 
Demetrius I Soter of Syria from Rome in 
162, Carthage is mentioned as still in exist- 
ence ; this De Sanctis, op. cit., 202 f., shows to 





be best explained on the hypothesis that 31. 
11-15 was a contemporary memorandum 
later incorporated in the narrative (cf. 
Thommen, Hermes, xx, 1885, 229-30). 31. 
21. 3 is irrelevant. 

5 op. cit., 170 ff. 

© 2. 37. 7-8; cf. 4. 30. 53 31. 3 fF; 73. 
6 ff.; 5. 106. 4. 

7 1. 73. 43 6. 52. 1-3; 56. 1-33 9. 9. 9-10; 
14. 10. 53 15. 30. 10; on 31. 12. 13 see n. 4 
above. On 12. 25, which points to composi- 
tion before 146, see Walbank, C.R. lix, 1945, 
39-42 ; Galbiati, De fontibus M. Tull Ciceronis 


(1916), 447-8. 
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There is some force in Erbse’s argument! that the present tenses used in the 
‘comparative’ chapters of Book 6 are examples of the ‘achronistic’ use of the 
tense in a syncrisis. For instance, the Spartan kings referred to in the present 
tense in 6. 45. 5 no longer existed (here Polybius is closely following his source, 
Ephorus).? But granted that a discussion of Carthaginian naval drill (52. 1 ff.) 
is less appropriate to the middle of the second century than to the third, it is 
untrue to say that ‘die karthagische Flotte war seit Jahrzehnten aufgelést’.? 
The peace after Zama left Carthage ten ships, of which six were used against 
Antiochus; and references to ships’ timber seen by Cato at Carthage in 153 
and to the rebuilding of the Punic fleet suggest that talk of Carthaginian naval 
power played a big part in the creation of a bellicose atmosphere at Rome 
prior to the Third Punic War.* The Romans were always exceptionally sensi- 
tive to any naval threat,> and even if talk of a resurgence of Carthaginian 
naval power was merely rumour or propaganda, discussion of Carthaginian 
skill at sea was no anachronism in the years before 150.° In any case, Erbse’s 
argument breaks down once he turns to passages outside Book 6; for even the 
unwarranted extension of the ‘achronistic present’ to passages forming no part 
of a syncrisis’? does not explain why Polybius should offer political advice to the 
statesmen of a city which on this hypothesis no longer existed.*® 

Had Polybius written more than fifteen books before the Third Punic War? 
Recently Aymard has suggested? that the praise of Aristaenus for preserving 
the Achaean League by his agreement with Rome (18. 13. 8-9) is not easily 
explicable unless composed before 146; the implication, at which he hints, 
would be that Polybius had in fact composed up to Book 18 before this date. 
However, this thesis is not compelling ; and it might equally well be argued, 
if any chronological conclusions are to be drawn from this passage (which is 
doubtful), that the references to tijs map’ adrov tov Katpov aopadeias and to the 
utter destruction of the country which Aristaenus avoided, hint at the disaster 
of 146, which was due to the abandonment of Aristaenus’ policy. Moreover, if 
Book 18 was written before 146, 18. 35. 9, with its reference to the fall of 
Carthage, was evidently a later insertion ; and though it does indeed occur ina 
digression, digressions are not necessarily later intrusions. We conclude that 
no firm evidence has yet been adduced for assuming the composition of more 
than Books 1-15 before 150-146. 

There is good reason to think that by about 150, and indeed during the years 
immediately preceding that date, Polybius had published four, or possibly five, 
books (on Book 6 see below). The evidence for this lies in several passages which 
appear to have been inserted at the last moment in Books 3 and 4 because of 
their topical interest or with the intention of influencing contemporary policy 
in Greece or Rome.'° Moreover, 5. 88—go on the earthquake at Rhodes in 226 

1 Op. cit., 170 ff. 7 Op. cit., 172 ‘Diese anschauliche, der 

2 Jacoby, F.G.H. 70 F. 149 (Strabo 10. 4. Bindung an eine Zeitstufe entzogene Ver- 
16) and notes ad loc. wendung des Verbums ist aber bei Polybius 

3 Erbse, op. cit., 172. nicht auf die Synkrisis beschrankt.’ He 

* Cf. App. Lib. 92; 134; Zon. 9. 26; Livy, applies it to 1. 73. 43 14. 10. 53 15. 30. 10; 
per. 47. 48: Florus, 1. 31. 7; Oros. 4. 22. 2. and 31. 12. 11 f. 

5 Cf. G. T. Griffith, C.H.7. v, 1935, 1-14. 8 See 9. 9. 9-10, a passage not considered 
© On the problem of the Carthaginian _ by Erbse. 
fleet between the Second and Third Punic ° R.E.A. Ixii, 1940, 12, n. 23 14, n. 7. 
Wars see Gelzer, Phil. Ixxxvi, 1931, 267 10 See Svoboda, op. cit., 469 ff.; De 
(= Vom rémischen Staat, i (1943), 84-85); Sanctis, op. cit., 204 ff. The passages are 3. 
Scullard, op. cit., 288—9. 21, 9 ff. (Carthaginian treaties) ; 4. 30. 5 (on 
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fits awkwardly into its present context, and Holleaux argued cogently’ that, 
in view of the many places in Book 4 where it could have been introduced 
admirably, that book was already published when Polybius decided on his 
digression. This would suggest that the early books were published separately 
and at intervals : it would of course tell us nothing of the length of such intervals, 
nor rule out the possibility that Book 5 appeared very shortly after Book 4. In 
fact the two books go closely together, and along with Book 3 they cover the 
events of a single Olympiad ;? hence one might reasonably assume that they 
were published at approximately the same time. 

Naturally the question has been raised, whether Polybius had published 
more than Books 1-5 before the Third Punic War ; and Mioni? has argued that 
all the first fifteen books were not only published, but also written, between 151 
and 147.4 This thesis gives an easy explanation of the advice to Punic (and 
Roman) leaders in g. 9. 9-10, a passage which must otherwise be assumed to 
have been left unaltered when the book was published after the destruction of 
Carthage (which is not indeed impossible) ; and Polybius’ reference to visiting 
New Carthage can refer to a journey in 151/o and yet form part of the original 
composition. On the other hand, Mioni’s hypothesis implies that Polybius 
wrote nothing during the seventeen tedious years of internment; yet in the five 
years 151-146, when he was busy first visiting Spain and Africa and then taking 
up the threads of life in Greece, only to break off again to join Scipio at 
Carthage and embark on a voyage of discovery in the Atlantic—in short during 
the few years when we can trace his very many activities with some chrono- 
logical certainty, he is supposed to have composed and published fifteen books. 
Such a theory is not only unproven but bears the stamp of improbability. 

Book 6, however, stands by itself. A passage in Book 11 (1a. 5) distinguishes 
Books 1-6 from the rest as having been equipped with zpoypadai (contents lists 
attached to the outside of the scroll) ,5 which have since disappeared ;° and the 
grouping together of these books perhaps offers some support for the view that 
they were published together. More cogent is the fact that both its subject- 
matter and its place in the work link Book 6 with Books 1-5 ; and if these were 


an Acarnanian alliance: 5. 106. 8 might be 
linked with this passage) ; 4. 31. 3-33. 12 (war 
not the worst of evils; Arcadia and Messenia 
should combine against Sparta); 4. 73. 6- 
74. 8 (Elis should resume her asylia). They 
point to publication a little before the last 
troubles flared up in Greece. 

! R.E.G. xxxvi, 1923, 480-98 (= Etudes, 
i, 445-62). The suggestion that 5. 88-g0 is 
in fact displaced from immediately after 4. 56 
(J. de Foucault, Rev. Phil. xxvi, 1952, 47-52) 
involves too many assumptions to be con- 
vincing; and had the digression occurred 
here, Polybius must have introduced it some- 
what differently. 

2 Cf. H. Nissen, RA. Mus. xxvi, 1871, 260. 

3 Op. cit., 36 ff. Already in Hermes, xxxi, 
1896, 519 ff., K. J. Neumann had argued that 
Polybius’ request to his readers to treat any 
honest mistakes charitably (16. 20. 5 ff.) 
indicated the prior publication of Books 1-15 
before 146: but this is a false conclusion. 


* ‘In esilio e in patria’: op. cit. 38. But if 
we can accept Nissen’s hypothesis op. cit., 
271) that Polybius accompanied Scipio to 
Spain in 151, and went on with Scipio 
to Africa to visit Masinissa, who died in 
149-8 (cf. 9. 25. 4), he can scarcely have 
been back in Rome before 150; and in the 
autumn of that year the exiles returned to 
Greece (Paus. 7. 10. 12; cf. Plut. Cato Mai. 
9g; Nissen makes it September 150). If the 
return is put in 151 (Benecke, C.A.H. viii, 
302 ; Scullard, op. cit., 239), it must be before 
Aemilianus’ departure from Spain, which 
hardly fits Pausanias: €xxaidexdtw vorepov 
ére. the deportation in 167. 

5 Cf. Laqueur, Hermes, xlvi, 1911, 180—4. 

© F. Leo, Gesch. der rim. Lit. i (1913), 326, 
n. 1, thinks this occurred when a posthumous 
edition of the whole of the Histories super- 
seded the original books, whereas Laqueur, 
loc. cit., associates the loss with the trans- 
ference of the text from scroll to codex. 
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published in fairly quick succession just before 150, there is a presumption that 
Book 6 was published with them. As will be argued below, there is nothing in 
Book 6 which points to a later date than 150, and a good deal that is relevant 
to the period just before that date." We have no means of knowing if it was 
written after Book 5 and before Book 7. In any case the book is obviously one 
to which Polybius gave considerable thought, and one cannot entirely exclude 
the possibility that its construction underwent several changes before publica- 
tion. Here we would only insist that such revision has left no recognizable trace 
in the book, and is not to be associated with any separation of it into layers.” 
Of the publication of the rest of the work nothing is known, except that 
there appears to have been a posthumous edition (39. 5), and further that the 
change of plan involved not only an extension down to 146-144, but also the 
insertion of a few passages in earlier books. One may reasonably suppose 
that after retiring to Greece from Carthage? Polybius published further 
books: but no evidence enables us to say how many and at what intervals. 
Many of the criteria adopted to distinguish ‘late’ from ‘early’ passages are 
quite unsubstantial. For example, attempts to distinguish a development 
in Polybius’ views on tvyn* break down, because at all periods he tends to use 
the word in a variety of senses; traces of Stoic doctrine’ are likewise useless 
as evidence of later insertions, and are apt to lead to circular arguments ; 
and passages referring to Polybius’ voyages are no proof of lateness, since, 
despite Cuntz’s arguments to the contrary,® those in the western Mediter- 
ranean at any rate were probably made before 146.’ This leaves only a 
handful of passages which must have been insertions at a later date.* The list 


‘ On Ch. 18 see below, p. 105. 

2 In Phil. Woch. 1930, 1182, in a review of 
Wilsing, Aufbau u. Quellen von Cicero’s Schrift 
‘de re publica’, Philippson argues that when 
in Cicero, De rep. 2. 11. 22, Laelius is made 
to say that Scipio’s argument (which ex 
hypothesi draws largely on Polyb. 6) is a nova 
ad disputandum ratio, quae nusquam est in Grae- 
corum libris, this implies that in 129, the 
dramatic date of the dialogue, Polybius 6 
was not yet published. Such precision would 
indeed be remarkable in the de re publica, a 
work in which Cicero was ‘écrivant prés de 
trois quarts de siécle aprés ces événements, 
n’ayant nullement la prétention de faire 
ceuvre historique et ne ressentant jamais la 
hantise de l’exactitude du détail chrono- 
logique’ (A. Aymard, Mélanges géographiques 
Faucher (1948), 37; for some such chronologi- 
calerrors cf. K. Bilz, Die Politik des P. Cornelius 
Scipio Aemilianus (1936), 43, n. 40.) Indeed 
Laelius’ remark is rather a warning against 
trying to reconstruct Polybius’ archaeologia 
too mechanically from Cicero, as is done by 
F. Taeger (Die Archdologie des Polybios (1922) ; 
contra V. Poéschl, op. cit. 42-99). On the 
relationship between the two works see 
below, pp. 113 ff. 

3 Polyb. 39. 2. 1-3 (= Strabo 8. 6. 28) 
shows him present at Corinth a little after 
its capture ; and cf. 39. 3-5. 





* Von Scala, Studien des Polybios, i (1890), 
159 ff., argues that Polybius developed from 
a rationalist position to one of cautious 
acceptance of réxyn; Cuntz, op. cit., 44 ff. 
sees the development as one from belief to 
incredulity; cf. De Sanctis, op. cit., iil. 1. 
213-15: tUxn is merely a convenient for- 
mula for dramatizing the fortuitous occur- 
rence of certain facts and incidents. See fur- 
ther Walbank, C.Q.xxxix, 1945, 6-7; Mioni, 
op. Cit., 140-5 (a good analysis, which can. 
be criticized mainly for attempting to sub- 
sume irreconcilable concepts under a single 
definition) ; Ziegler, op. cit., cols. 1532-43. 

5 Von Scala (op. cit. passim and especially 
325-33) argues for a conversion to Stoicism ; 
cf. Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. in der Alexan- 
drinerzeit, ii. 110, n., for a list of assumed Stoic 
insertions in Books 2-5. 

© Supported by K. Ziegler, op. cit., cols. 
1453 ff. 

7 Convenient résumé in De Sanctis, op. 
cit., ill. 1. 209 ff.; cf. Mioni, op. cit., 44-46. 

8 These are: 3. 4. 5 (the revised plan) ; 3. 
32. 1 (reference to 40 books and the fall of 
Carthage); 3. 37. 11 (the part of Europe 
washed by the Outer Sea has only recently 
come under our notice: probably a reference 
to the campaign of D. Junius Brutus Cal- 
laecus in 138/7: cf. Cuntz, op. cit., 34-37) ; 
3. 39. 6-8 (reference to the Via Domitia, 
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is not long,' and it is confined to three books, of which only one had certainly 
been published before 146 (Book 3). Although these passages clearly indicate 
a little working over (especially in Book 3, which had in any case to be revised 
in view of the extended plan), this does not amount to very much. The inser- 
tions are mainly details affecting the plan of the work, or matters of geography 
(in which Polybius was increasingly interested, as Book 34 demonstrates). In 
themselves they would not lead a reader to expect large-scale additions of a 
very different character, revealing changes of philosophical opinion and out- 
look such as are postulated for Book 6. With this in mind, we may turn to the 


problems which that book presents. 


III. Potysius AND ROME 


The sixth book of the Histories contains many contradictions :* but of these one 
in particular has been held to require special explanation. This is the apparent 
contrast between those passages of the book which emphasize the stability of 
the Roman mixed constitution? and those in which the idea of universal change 
and decline is applied to the Roman constitution no less than others.* The 


constructed in 120. This passage forms a 
crux: cf. Cuntz, op. cit., 20-27; De Sanctis, 
op. Cit., iil. 1. 212-13. A posthumous insertion 
by the editor is not impossible; but there 
seems no reason but the date to question the 
authenticity of the passage. De Sanctis 
observes that the road between Nice and 
Marseilles was laid down by Q. Opimius, 
the consul of 154; and Mioni, op. cit., 46, 
follows him. But Polybius is speaking of the 
road from Marseilles, or the Rhdéne, to 
Emporiae) ; 3. 57-59 (forms a whole and is 
probably late: cf. 57. 4: Greek men of 
action now relieved from the ambitions of a 
military or political career: this must have 
been written after 146; 59. 7: Polybius’ voy- 
age on the Outer Sea, probably after the sack 
of Carthage, cf. 34. 15.7 = Pliny, V.H. 5. 9) ; 
3. 61. 11; 86. 2 (probably after 133 since it 
implies the Rubicon frontier, not that of the 
Aesis; Cuntz, op. cit., 27-34, argues con- 
vincingly for attributing this change to 
Tiberius Gracchus); 10. 11. 4 (autopsy of 
New Carthage, probably visited 151/0) ; 12. 
2. 1; 3. 1-6 (on the lotus, and on Africa: 
these passages suggest that Polybius had 
already visited the country; but whether 
this is also true of Corsica (3. 7-4. 4) is 
uncertain. We know of no visit of Polybius to 
this island); 12. 27 ff. (stress on avromafeca 
and reference to Odysseus’ wanderings date 
this after 151, and probably after 146: cf. 
Class. et med. ix, 1948, 171 ff.). 

‘ Polyb. 2. 21. 8 has been ignored; it 
can be satisfactorily explained without the 
assumption of a late insertion (see below, 
p. 103,n. 1). The date of the Achaean chapters 
2. 37-70 has recently been questioned by 
Gelzer, Hermes, Ixxv, 1940, 27-37 (cf. Abh. 


preuss. Ak. 1940, No. 2, pp. 32), who argues 
that they were a late insertion made after 
146. His arguments (partially accepted by 
Ziegler, op. cit., 1476) cannot be discussed in 
detail here; but it should be noted that they 
fail to explain 2. 37. 8 ff., a passage clearly 
written before 146 (since it implies the con- 
tinued existence of the Achaean League), but 
also clearly part of the Histories, and not 
explicable as borrowed from some supposed 
juvenile work dealing with Achaea. The 
hypothesis of Cardona, op. cit., 1 (1948), 
pp. xcvi, n. 1, Ixxiii-lxxiv, that such a work 
was written before Polybius came to Rome, 
is not based on any evidence. 

2 See below, pp. 108 ff. 

3 See especially 3. 7; 10. 6-14; 18. 5-8. 
In 10. 6-14 Polybius describes Lycurgus’ 
mixed constitution set up iva pndev advfavo- 
pevov Urrép TO Séov eis Tas Gupdueis ExTpéemNnTar 
Kakias, avriomwpeévns S€ THS Exdorou duvapews 
vm’ aAAjAwy pndayod vedn pnd’ emi modu 
KaTappémn pndev avta@yv, add’ icopporoty Kai 
Cuyoorarovpevov emi moAvd diapévn Kata Tov 
THs avrimaBeias Adyov aei tO modAirevpa. 
avrimabeias ‘thanks to the principle of reci- 
procity’ is Reiske’s emendation for the 
meaningless avrimAoias of the manuscript. 
Péschl, 52-54, n. 21, has translated avti- 
mAoias as ‘luffing to’, i.e. sailing into the wind 
to meet a sudden squall. But Greek and 
Roman craft were not capable of sailing close- 
hauled to windward, without which luffing 
to is impossible. On 18. 5-8 see below, p. 105. 

* The idea of decay is stressed in 4. 11-13; 
g. 11-14; 51. 3-8; 57. All these passages 
specifically envisage a decline in the Roman 
constitution. 
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history of the problem raised by this contrast has been sketched in C.Q. 1943, 
73 ff., and need not be repeated here. It will, however, be necessary to re- 
examine the view there accepted that the two apparently opposed judgements 
on the Roman State are to be associated with two periods in the development 
of Polybius’ ideas and two separate layers in the construction of Book 6. ‘The 
theory that Polybius changed his mind about the durability of the Roman 
constitution after witnessing the early stages of the Gracchan revolution was 
there considered and dismissed.' Likewise, the suggestion? that Polybius re- 
vised his conception of the Roman constitution under the philosophical 
influence of Panaetius was rejected as unlikely. The question of Polybius’ 
sources in Book 6 is being deliberately excluded from the present discussion ; 
but we may note here (a) that the date of Panaetius’ arrival in Rome is still 
unknown,’ (b) the inherent improbability of the young philosopher’s having 
exercised so formative an influence on the older historian.* On this point there 
seems no reason to alter the conclusion reached in C.Q. 1943, 86. 

Did Polybius change his views on Rome in the light of the events of 150- 
146? This view, accepted in C.Q. 1943, 86 ff., has a certain plausibility. The 
year 146 stands out as an epoch in the writers of the Empire® and later 
Republic, particularly in Sallust ;° and Polybius himself had made it the con- 
cluding date for his Histories. The belief that the decline of Rome sprang from 
the removal of all outside threats, which Sallust stresses in the Jugurtha and the 
Catiline, is connected closely with the famous debate between Cato the Censor 
and Scipio Nasica on what was to be done with Carthage. Nasica had argued 
that to destroy Carthage was to remove the last external threat capable 
of disciplining the plebs;’? Cato replied that if Carthage was a real threat, 
she was better out of the way so that Rome might be free to devise a 
remedy for internal discord.2 What was Polybius’ attitude towards this 


' Op. cit., 85-86. The description (2. 21. 
8) of Flaminius’ land-law as apynyov . . . Tijs 
€i TO xeipov Tov Syjpou dvacrpopys had been 
associated with the Gracchi by Ed. Meyer, 
and his view was widely followed; but it is 
probable that in this passage Polybius has in 
mind the outburst of popular assertiveness 
associated with Flaminius’ career, which 
ended in the fiasco of the double dictator- 
ship of Fabius and Minucius, and the elec- 
tion of such leaders as Flaminius and Varro 
who, at Trasimene and Cannae, were res- 
ponsible, in the eyes of the Senate, for bring- 
ing Rome within an inch of ruin. It is clear 
that Polybius exaggerated the role of the 
tribunate from the time of Cannae onwards 
(cf. 3. 87. 8 wAnv ra&v Synudpxywv), and his 
belief in Flaminius’ maleficent role may help 
to explain the strange remarks on the tri- 
bunate to be found in 6. 16. 3-5. But there 
is no necessary connexion between the re- 
mark on Flaminius and the Gracchan 
revolution. 

2 Op. cit., 86: the view is that of Korne- 
mann, Phil. Ixxxvi, 1931, 180 ff., and is 
rightly rejected by Mioni, op. cit., 63; cf. 
Ollier, op. cit., 158-9. 


3 Schmekel, Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, 
4-7, puts it in 144-142; Laqueur, op. cit., 
223-49, after 142; Susemihl, op. cit., i. 86 
towards 140; Cuntz, op. cit., 77, between 138 
and 132; while Svoboda, Phil. xxii, 1913, 
477, and Kornemann, Phil. lxxxvi, 1931, 
183, suggest a date earlier than 149. Cicho- 
rius, Rh. Mus. lxiii, 1908, 220 ff., argues that 
Panaetius was present in the Third Punic 
War; but Pohlenz, R.E. ‘Panaitios’ (1949), 
422, is non-committal (‘eher vor als nach 
146’). 

* Cf. Reitzenstein, Gétt. Nachr. 1917, 
406 ff.; Pohlenz, R.E. ‘Panaitios’, col. 423. 

$ Cf. Pliny, V.H. 33. 150; Vell. Pat. 2. 1. 
t; Florus, i. 33. 1; 34. 18; Orosius, 5. 8. 2. 

© Catiline, 10. 1; Jug. 41; cf. Hist. 1. 11; 
1.12. See Gelzer, Phil. Ixxxvi, 1931, 271 ff. 
(= Vom rémischen Staat, i. 93). 

7 Plut. Cato mai. 27. 3 f. See further C.Q. 
Xxxvi, 1943, 87, n. 5. On the thesis that 
Rome’s decline followed on her conquest of 
the world see Bikerman, R.E.L. xxiii, 1946, 
150; Gelzer, Phil. Ixxxvi, 1931, 273 ff.; 
Aymard, Mélanges de la société toulousaine 
d’études classiques, ti, 1948, 109, n. 12. 

8 Plut. Cato mai. 27.2 f. 
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controversy ? The assumption that he accepted Nasica’s argument needs re- 
consideration. 

In the first place Aymard has recently demonstrated’ that there is no 
evidence for the common picture of Scipio Aemilianus as a reluctant conqueror 
who foresaw the risks inherent in world dominion. The famous scene beside 
the burning city of Carthage is no more than a recognition of the instability 
of human fortune, and the certain doom awaiting all mortal things. Scipio 
here revealed a proper Hellenistic sensibility ;* but one need not speak of 
‘hopeless pessimism’.? A much popularized anecdote in Valerius Maximus 
(4. 1. 10) relates how Scipio Aemilianus, in the course of his censorship of 
142/1, spontaneously changed the official prayer from one ut populi Romani res 
meliores amplioresque facerent to the more modest formula: Precor ut eas perpetuo 
incolumis seruent. This apparently significant incident* has, however, been shown 
by Aymard to be without historical foundation. Aemilianus’ exploits at Car- 
thage and Numantia, like those of his father in Macedonia and Epirus,‘ reveal 
the loyal servant of the Senate and the uncritical exponent of aggressive 
imperialism. The approval with which Cato greeted news of his early achieve- 
ments at Carthage® hardly suggests that Aemilianus shared the policy or the 
doubts of his kinsman Nasica. 

If Aemilianus was a supporter of imperialism, it is not unlikely that Polybius’ 
viewpoint was similar.” The matter is not, however, so clear as Aymard sug- 
gests.® Polybius, he alleges, nowhere recognizes the funereal consequences of 
foreign conquest. But when, at the end of Book 6, he envisages the ultimate 
decline of the Roman mixed constitution, Polybius makes the first stage in the 
process leading to the petaBodAy that at which the State arrives eis brepoynv Kat 
duvacoreiav adnpitov.® In a later passage’® the growth of extravagance at Rome is 
said to have become manifest after the fall of Macedon, when Rome grew 
conscious of her adypiros ... €€ovoia ; and indeed this date for Roman supremacy 
is clearly envisaged in the original plan for the Histories. Nevertheless, though 
6. 57 makes 168 an epoch in Roman conquest, and though this chapter clearly 
links conquest with decline, it also assumes a considerable lapse of time between 
the attainment of uncontested sovereignty (§ 5), and the beginning of decline 
(§ 6), during which period prosperity continues ézi zroAv, and political rivalry 
keeps on growing (zpoBaivovrwy émi 7A€ov). That Rome has already reached the 
epoch of dvvacreia adnpitros Polybius admits ; but he deliberately does not com- 
mit himself to any opinion about where she stands in the succeeding process, 
though the change over to a future tense suggests that she has not yet reached 
the point when apfe . . . tijs €mi TO yetpov petaBodrAjs 7) drAapyia xrA. Hence, 

™ Loc. cit., 101-20. ovoav (Aem. 30. 1) is facile and unconvincing 


2 His father Aemilius Paullus struck a (cf. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, iv. 1, 350, 
similar note after the defeat of Perseus; cf. n. 300). For Aemilianus’ ready imitation of 


2g. 20. 1-4; Plut. Aem. 27. his father’s cruelty, see Livy, per. 51; De 
3 Gelzer, Phil. Ixxxvi, 1931, 294. The  Sanctis, op. cit., iv. 2 (1953), 346, n. 1003. 
story in Orosius (5. 8. 1), if it is more than a 6 Plut. Cato mai. 27. 4; in Phél. lxxxvi, 


piece of rhetorical embroidery, shows merely 1931, 298 (= Vom rémischen Staat, i. 111-12), 
that in 133 some people at Rome, including  Gelzer rightly identifies the policies of Cato 
perhaps Aemilianus, recognized the im- and Aemilianus. 


portance of concordia; nothing more. 7 Thus, in 6. 50. 3 it is accounted a merit 
* Gelzer, ibid. 292; E. Skard, Euergetes- in the Roman constitution that it is better 
Concordia (Oslo, 1932), 76. adapted to conquest than that of Sparta. 
5 Plutarch’s excuse that Aemilius acted 8 Loc. cit., 109-10. 9 6. 57. 5. 


10 91, 25. 6. 


Tapa THv avTov dvow EmeK Kai xpnoTiy 
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although it is clear that at the time he wrote Book 6 Polybius believed the 
puxtn to be endangered, there are no grounds for assuming that he also 
believed that the process of disintegration (ap&er . . . weraBoAns) had already 
begun ; indeed, had he believed this, he must surely have made yet clearer the 
differences between the contemporary Roman constitution and that at the 
time of Cannae (see below, p. 112). Hence his attitude towards the controversy 
between Nasica and Cato must be judged against the background of a pux7? 
which is indeed endangered, but is still intact. That attitude is indicated in a 
passage (6. 18. 5) in which he states that when the Romans are freed trav 
extos doBwv, and reap the consequent prosperity, any tendency to excess and 
disproportion is countered by the checks of the mixed constitution, which auto- 
matically restores the equilibrium. This chapter reads very much like a reply 
to Nasica’s argument that Rome required some threat from abroad! to main- 
tain concord ; for her constitution is a sufficient guarantee of Roman success 
either in the face of external dangers or when she is free of them. The argument 
here has sometimes been interpreted as contradicting the view that Rome will 
ultimately decline ; but as was pointed out in C.Q. 1943, 75, there is really no 
contradiction, since Polybius is here analysing the mechanics of the puxr7, 
which ensure political success so long as the puxry lasts, without, however, in 
any way guaranteeing its permanence. 

Polybius, then, was most likely a supporter of Cato and Aemilianus (who 
together secured his return to Greece)? in the political controversies of c. 
150 B.c.; and after reading the carefully worded account of the arguments of 
the Greeks about Roman policy towards Carthage? we may reasonably assume 
that he accepted the legalistic defence of Roman policy. Indeed, on the basis 
of a remarkable Polybian phrase in Diodorus 32,4 F. E. Adcock argues® 
plausibly that ‘Polybius probably yielded to the temptation to defend Roman 
frightfulness by treating it as though it followed some kind of natural law’. 
Further evidence of Polybius’ passion for reducing political phenomena to 
some kind of natural law will appear in the course of the present discussion. 

It was pointed out above that the two passages in Books 6 and 31 which 
refer to ‘universal dominion’ imply that Roman decline began to be apparent 
after 168 B.c. When in fact did Polybius first grow critical of the Roman 
political system and Roman society ? The answer to this question lies in several 
passages which show clearly that from the time of his arrival at Rome Polybius 
was awake to Roman shortcomings. Writing on the First Punic War, he asserts 
(1. 13. 12-13) that both Rome and Carthage were still uncorrupted in prin- 
ciple (axpnv axépata . . . rots €8apois). Taken in conjunction with the statement 
that by the time of the Second Punic War Carthage had already deteriorated 
(6. 51. 3 ff.), this passage shows Polybius already applying the concept of acme 
and decline to Rome and Carthage when he was composing Book 1 : and though 
it contains no mention of Roman decline, the context of ideas is one which 
envisages its likelihood. Later in the same book there is a specific reference to 
such deterioration. In 1. 64. 1 ff. Polybius asks why the Romans, now that they 


1 Cf. 6. 18. 2: res E€wHev Kowods ddBos. mepitojocacba BovAduevot kr@vrar ev avras 
2 Cf. 35. 6. 1-4 = Plut. Cato mai. 9. It  dvdpeia wai ovvéce, mpos avfnow 5€ peyaAnv 
does not, of course, follow that Cato ac- dyovow émexeia xai giravOpwrig, acdadri- 
cepted the implications of Polybius’ theories fovrac 3¢€ ddBw nai xaramAngea. See further 
on the state. 3 36. 9g. Gelzer, Phil. Ixxxvi, 1931, 290 ff. 
* Diod. 32. 2 (cf. 4): Gre of ras myepovias 5 C.H.7. viii, 1946, 127-8. 
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are masters of the world, can no longer put such large fleets to sea as in the 
First Punic War,' and promises an answer in Book 6 (an answer which has 
not in fact survived). Here he points clearly to deterioration following upon the 
acquisition of world dominion. More interesting is the statement in 18. 35. I 
that in earlier times no Roman would have accepted a bribe ; but that nowadays 
the same is not so true. ‘Earlier times’ are there defined as ‘before [the Romans] 
undertook wars across the sea (rofs dtazrovrios . . . 7oA€uois)’, and while they 
still maintained their own €0n Kai vdu.ua. Now in his comparison between 
Carthage and Rome in Book 6 Polybius says that 7a epi tovs xypnyariapovs €On 
Kai vouupa” are still well maintained at Rome at the time to which his com- 
parison applies, i.e. nominally the time of Cannae (but see below) ; and in 
6. 56. 2 and 14 he tells us that the Romans were still incorruptible at that 
time. Hence it seems likely that by dcamrdvriot 7oAeuor Polybius is thinking of 
the wars in Greece and the East, which followed on the Second Punic War.’ 
Thus, in Polybius’ opinion, from 200 onwards some change in moral stan- 
dards took place; and the results of this became evident from the time Rome 
achieved universal dominion, i.e. after 168. Such a view was not peculiar to 
Polybius. As early as 184 Cato’s censorship was celebrated by the setting up of 
a statue in his honour in the temple of Salus with an inscription to the effect 
that ‘when the Roman State was tottering to its fall, he was made censor, and 
by helpful guidance, wise restraints, and sound teachings restored it again’.* 
Cato’s censorship was especially directed’ against faults of luxury and moral 
decline. It was remarkable for ‘the impression which it made upon Roman 
tradition’.° Polybius cannot have remained ignorant of the disputes it had 
engendered, and consequently he must have been aware that the issue of 
moral decay at Rome had been raised in sharp public controversy sixteen years 
before he set foot in Italy.” By 168 it must have become almost a commonplace. 
This change in Roman morals and customs might have been expected to 
occasion Polybius some little embarrassment in his discussion of the mixed 
constitution. Nominally he is describing this as it existed at the time of Cannae ;° 
that is why his account occurs immediately following on the description of that 
battle.? But in fact much of his argument is true only for the time at which he 
is writing (when the decline had presumably already begun), and not for a 
date sixty to seventy years earlier.'° Polybius is awake to the discrepancy and 
from Rome’s expansion in the Mediterran- 
ean world and her contacts with the East.’ 


© Ibid. 
7 Cf. Poschl, op. cit. 64-65. Polybius 


' It does not affect our argument if Poly- 
bius has taken over this criticism from Philinus 
(C.Q.xxxix, 1945, 13). 2 6. 56. 1 ff. 

3 In 1. 71. 8 Polybius applies the expres- 

















sion d:amovrios méAepos to the First Punic 
War (from the point of view of Carthage) ; 
but the coincidence in phrase is not to be 
pressed, for he cannot be thinking of so early 
a date here. Dr. A. H. McDonald has re- 
minded us that an annalistic tradition (Livy 
39. 6) makes the introduction of luxury at 
Rome the aftermath of Manlius Vulso’s 
Galatian expedition of 189-188. 

* Plut. Cat. mat. 19. 4. 

5 On Cato’s censorship see H. H. Scul- 
lard, op. cit., 152 ff.: ‘the last real attempt of 
the old-fashioned Romans to re-establish a 
more austere manner of life in the face of the 
social and moral decline which was resulting 





quotes Cato’s criticisms of Roman morals in 
31. 25. 5; and compare Livy 34. 4. 2: ‘duo- 
bus vitiis, avaritia et luxuria, civitatem 
laborare, quae pestes omnia magna imperia 
everterunt’. 8 3. 118. g-12. 

9 3. 2.6; 118. 9-123 5. III. 10. 

'0 For example, the position of the Senate 
inside Italy as described in 6. 13. 4-5; the 
development of the system of sending sena- 
torial legati, 6. 13. 6; the Senate’s reception 
of royal embassies, 6. 13. 9; the account of 
the publicani (identified with the ‘People’) 
6. 17. On the other hand, some features are 
true for 216 but not for 150: e.g. the refer- 
ence in 6. 16. 3 to the People’s passing of 
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twice in surviving passages draws attention to it;' and though much of his 
account is couched in present tenses, he states at the end that it is the year 216 
with which he is concerned.” A fragment now placed in chapter 11° seems to be 
part of a defence against any criticisms he may incur on this score. ‘In so far 
as any view of a matter we form applies to the right occasion’, he writes, ‘so 
far expressions of approval or blame are sound. When circumstances change, 
and when applied to these changed conditions, the most excellent and true 
reflections of authors seem often not only not acceptable, but utterly offensive.’ 
This reads rather like a plea in advance against any criticism levelled against 
his account of the Roman constitution as not corresponding to the conditions 
with which his readers were familiar. But in general Polybius had no reason to 
emphasize the changes which had occurred between 216 and c. 160-150 B.C. ; 
indeed he did not regard them as very significant or of great importance to his 
theory, which was primarily concerned with the explanation of Roman 
success. 

From the time he conceived a history of Rome he had been conscious of some 
measure of decline from the great days of the Second Punic War; he did not 
require the arguments of a Scipio Nasica or the events of 146 to persuade him 
of this. As was already pointed out in C.Q.1943, 75 f., there was nothing in the 
theory of the mixed constitution to exclude decay ; and we have now seen that 
there was nothing in the external history of Rome, subsequent to the date 
when Polybius embarked upon his work, to lead him to change his emphasis, 
and stress change and decay rather than stability. 

His argument is in fact one, and remained one throughout his book. It is 
‘to describe 7@s Kai rim yéver moAcreias Rome in less than fifty-three years 
subjected the world to her sole government’.* This purpose is frequently 
repeated :5 and although, as we saw (above, p. 98, n. 2), at some date after 146, 
Polybius decided to extend his work to that year and its immediate aftermath, 
in order to facilitate the passing of judgements on conquered and conquerors® 
and so assist his didactic purpose, this did not in his eyes involve any funda- 
mental change of intention. It is noteworthy that when in the epilogue he 
summarizes the purpose of his Histories, he resorts to the familiar phrases of 
Book 1. In short: from the outset Polybius was conscious of change and even 
decay in the constitution and mores of the Roman people, but he was conscious 
of it always as something incidental and not of prime importance. In the sixth 
book it remains subsidiary to the main theme. 


legislation detrimental to the Senate must © Cf. 3. 4. 4: there is no reason to think 
refer back to the time of Flaminius (cf. 2. that such judgements would be adverse to 
21. 7-8: above, p. 103, n. 1). The same is Rome. The accounts of the Third Punic War, 
true of his account of the tribune’s position the destruction of the pseudo-Philip in 
as the servant of the people: 6. 16. 3-5. Macedon, and the Achaean War, are all 
Many of these discrepancies seem to spring given from the Roman point of view and 
from the schematic character of the exposi- there is no doubt where Polybius’ sympa- 
thies lie ; cf. 36. 17. 13-15 (support of pseudo- 
Philip is Sa:povoPAdBea) ; 38. 1. 5 (Carthage 

2 6. 58. 1. gave posterity ‘some ground, however slight’, 

3 6. 11. 10. for defending her, the Greeks gave none) ; 4. 

4 1. 1.5: with w@s Polybius indicates the 1-9 (duty of the historian to speak out on 
history as a whole, with rive yévec woAcreias _ the faults of the Greeks) ; 7. 1-8. 15 (worth- 
Book 6. See C.Q. xxxvii, 1943, 76, n. 2 for lessmess of Hasdrubal: the Greeks and 
criticism of Zancan, Rend. Ist. Lombardo, Carthaginians alike in their leaders); and 
Ixix, 1936, on this score. his account of the Achaean War and its 
5 6. 2. 3; 8. 2. 3; 39. 8. 7. aftermath in Books 38 and 39. 


tion in this book. 
I 6. 11. 133 12. 10. 
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IV. THe ELEMENTs oF Book 6 


After these general considerations we may turn to Book 6; and here we shall 
attempt to establish two points: (1) That every division of the text into ‘layers’ 
raises more difficulties than it purports to solve, since thereby essential elements 
of Polybius’ theory are separated from one another; and (2) that, in spite of 
several serious contradictions, Book 6 possesses a unity of plan. 

Polybius’ political tenets in Book 6 can be brought under six headings. The 
first four are of a general nature; the last two are specifically applied to Rome. 

1. Prognostication. Polybius maintains that he can supply the reader with a 
quasi-scientific law which will enable him to advance a diagnosis and prognosis 
of political success and failure in the past and the future respectively.’ 2. The 
biological pattern. A pattern is asserted to underlie the world of nature as well as 
that of politics. Its stages are birth, prime, and decay.” 3. The anacyclosis. By 
this term is denoted an invariable cycle of constitutions which also is due to 
nature. After an initial, pre-social, era the sequence runs as follows: kingship 
and tyranny ; aristocracy and oligarchy ; democracy and mob rule—to be fol- 
lowed by a new circle. The first, third, and fifth are ‘good’ constitutions so far 
as they go. They cannot, however, last since they are bound to turn into the 
second, fourth, and sixth forms, the perverted constitutions of tyranny, olig- 
archy, and mob-rule.* 4. The mixed constitution. Some relative stability can be 
achieved by a constitution in which there is a mixture and balance of the 
elements of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy, that is, of the ‘good constitu- 
tions’ named under (3) above.* This may be called the pxr7 or mixed constitu- 
tion. 5. The archaeologia. Rome is said to be remarkable for exhibiting (up to a 
point) the stages of the anacyclosis. This is shown by an account of her early 
history, the archaeologia.5 6. The Roman mixed constitution. Rome’s rise to world 
power is traced to the excellence of her constitution, which is said to be a 
perfect example of the yuxr7} mentioned under (4) above.® 

This is as formidable a set of propositions as any, and might defeat a profes- 
sional philosopher. Polybius was not a professional philosopher and his proposi- 
tions are neither fully thought out nor satisfactorily combined. It has been said 
above’ that the contradiction between the anacyclosis and the puxry has given 
rise to the hypothesis of two separate drafts, supposed to embody different 
plans and ideas. But contradictions abound and Laqueur’s analysis ought to 
serve as a warning example:® if every non-sequitur must be built up into a 
different draft, there would be many such drafts; if, on the other hand, every 
contradiction must be toned down to secure unity, scant attention can be paid 
to Polybius’ opinions. Are the contradictions removed if one, or several, of the 
above tenets are removed, and assigned to a different draft ?9 It is our conten- 
tion that they are not. This perhaps is best demonstrated by the hypothetical 
removal, one after the other, of the first four general propositions (see sections 
1-6 of this chapter of our paper). If each of them can be shown to be indis- 
pensable for Polybius’ argument, a prima facie case for its unity will have been 


' 6. 2. 8; 3. 23 4. 11-13; 9. 10-14; 10.2, term. 


6, —— 57- 2-4, 5-9. . © 6. 11. — cf. 43-57. 
. 4. [1-135 9. 11-143 43. 23 51. 3-8; 57. 7 See pp. 102 ff. 
3 6. 3. 5-9. 14. *é. 9. 705 te. 8 R. Laqueur, Polybios (1913), 223 ff. 


5 6. 11a; cf. 4. 13; 9. 13 f.3 57. 10. There ® For some of the suggested divisions of 
is no ancient authority for this convenient the book, see C.Q.xxxvii, 1943, 79 ff., 83 f. 
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made. If, at the same time, contradictions can be shown to persist, these will be 
seen to be inherent in Polybius’ theory (see below, pp. 115 ff.). 


The Alleged Stratification of Book 6 


1. Prognostwation 


A practical purpose is fundamental to Polybius’ history. It isannounced early 
in Book 1, and Polybius has recourse to it at various points. This purpose, too, 
is fundamental to his political theory and its neglect has vitiated the analysis 
of Book 6. The knowledge of historical causes and the subsequent application 
to politics of this knowledge are clearly stated to be the chief benefits derived 
from history (1. 2. 8). On knowledge thus gained the diagnosis of a political 
situation is based, and, in turn, this diagnosis may be used to forecast the future 
(3. 1-2). ‘Prognostication’ is easily practised in the case of most Greek States ; 
the case of Rome, however, calls for a greater effort owing to her complicated 
constitution and the prevailing ignorance of her early history (3. 1-3).' Refer- 
ence is made to prognostication at various ‘strategic points’ in Book 6—at 
chapters 4, 9, 10, and 57. In all these cases the ulterior, practical, purpose of 
prognostication is combined with all, or at least some, of the central proposi- 
tions of this book, that is, with the biological pattern, the anacyclosis, and the 
puxtyn. At 4. 11 f. prognostication is linked with the anacyclosis and, less clearly, 
with the px77. An insight into ‘beginnings, origins, and changes’ of States 
(that is, the anacyclosis) is said to enable the student of history to predict 
similar changes when they are likely to appear again. Such study must also 
have a relation both, in general, to the mixed constitution, and, in particular, 
to the Roman (mixed) constitution, to which, though without a mention of the 
word ‘mixed’, it is applied at section 13.” Furthermore, for the first time in this 
book the concept of nature is introduced. It is asserted that these changes are 
‘natural’, particularly in the case of Rome. Later in the book this rather vague 
indication of a ‘natural law’ is further explained, though never sufficiently so. 
All these arguments are repeated, and elaborated, at 9. 10-14 and at 57. 
Finally, prognostication is most clearly related to the three other concepts at 
chapter 10, where (in the sections 2, 6, and 12) Lycurgus is described in the 
terms earlier used for the Polybian idea of history. By means of a correct 
diagnosis of the political changes described in the foregoing chapters (€xaora 
TOY Tpoeipnuevwv avvvonaas—that is, the anacyclosis)} Lycurgus came to under- 
stand the workings of a natural and immutable law (dvayxaiws kai dvoixds) 
and consequently inferred (avAAoyiodpevos) the unstable character of all un- 
mixed constitutions. On this basis he is said to have made a prognosis as to 
what he had to avoid, and thus came to conceive the mixed constitution of 
Sparta. Here prognostication clearly appears combined with natural law, 
anacyclosis, and puxry. At sections 13 f. it is added that the Romans, without the 
ratiocination, reached the same result by a process of trial and error. 

! The subject-matter of what was the bulk described above, p. 108, and again below, 
of the sixth book is indicated by these re- pp. 110 ff.), it will be seen that the Roman 
marks—the discussion of the Roman constitu- dx is the mixed constitution—cf. 6. 57. 10, 
tion from ch. 11 onwards, and the archaeologia, 58. 1, referring back to the description of the 
now almost entirely lost. puxry, 11 ff.; and below, pp. 116 ff. 

* Both at 6. 4. 12f. and g. 12 f. the prime 3 The words €xaora ra&v mpoeipnyévwy 
(axuy) of the Roman constitution is referred occur at 6. 10. 2, and refer to the anacyclosis 


to. While this need not mean more than the described in the preceding chapters. 
middle stage of the biological pattern (as 
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Now if a division into two layers were made, these passages would have to 
be separated in accordance with this division. Of the six passages above men- 
tioned, chapters 2, 3, and, perhaps, 10 would be assigned to the first draft, 4. 
11, 9, and 57 to the second. The result would present difficulties. For 10 can 
be admitted to the first draft only if it is believed to have been ‘touched up’ to 
fit in with the second draft, as it contains a reference to the anacyclosis.’ But in 
that case every mention of prognostication (apart perhaps from the introduc- 
tory references in chapters 2 and 3) would have been shifted to the second 
draft. This, however, would involve a jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 
For then the first draft, which presumably contained the mixed constitution, 
would be left altogether without the idea of prognostication (which in this book 
most clearly bears out Polybius’ practical purpose)’ or, at any rate, would have 
room only for a prognostication without the criteria of the natural law and 
the anacyclosts—clearly a pis aller. 

For prognostication is in fact one of the unifying principles of Book 6. It is 
connected primarily with the anacyclosis, but also with the natural pattern of 
birth, prime, and decay, and, to some extent, with the mixed constitution. 


2 and 3. Biological pattern and Anacyclosis 


Some years ago L. Zancan pointed out that the schematic sequence of con- 
stitutions provided by the anacyclosis logically excludes the idea of decadence, 
and is thus of a different order of thought from the biological pattern of birth, 
prime, and decay—although both are called ‘natural’, cara dvow. It will be 
discussed below whether the idea of decadence is in fact fully excluded from 
the anacyclosis.3 Here we have to debate the effect on Polybius’ propositions if 
the anacyclosis were stated without the biological pattern or, conversely, if that 
pattern were stated without the anacyclosis. 

If Polybius, without mentioning his biological scheme, had proposed a 
circular theory of political constitutions, his readers would not have under- 
stood why he considered political affairs (as defined by the anacyclosts and the 
utxtn) to be ‘natural phenomena’. Unless the world of politics is set against 
the natural background of growth and decay, Polybius would be left without 
a criterion for his prognostication. But in fact the biological pattern is given the 
place of a fundamental tenet, a ‘law of nature’. Three passages connect the 
biological law with the anacyclosis and theory of prognostication,* a fourth 
states an exception to the rule, and a fifth relates the rule to the cycle as a 
whole.* If the theory of layers is adopted, these passages must be assigned to 
different drafts—four of them to the second draft, and one,° though in no way 
different from the rest, to the first. This surely militates against any separation 
of Polybius’ theories of politics and biology. 

If, on the other hand, the biological scheme were left without the theory of 
constitutions, the difference between life ‘natural’ and life ‘political’ would 
remain undefined and we should find a biological law without a political 
content. Again the five passages just enumerated militate against this view. 

How far is the biological pattern applicable to the anacyclosis? The concepts 

' Laqueur, op. cit., 245. 5 6. 43. 23 51. 3-8. 

2 See 6. 2. 8 and 3. 2. © 6. 43. 2; indeed, De Sanctis thought the 

3 L. Zancan, Rend. Ist. Lombardo, \xix, mere mention of the biological pattern a 
1936, 499 ff., cf. C.Q. xxxvii, 1943, 73-75. sufficient cause for removing to the second 
For the idea of decadence, see below, p. 116, draft chs. 43-44: against this, see C.Q. 
n. I. 4 6. 4. 11-133 9. 11-143 57. 4. XXXVil, 1943, 83. 
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may be related in two ways. The pattern of birth, prime, and decline may be 
applied in turn to each section of the cycle—so that, for example, within the 
first section a distinction is made between the origins, the prime, and the 
decline of kingship. ‘This is a dynamic conception of history which would well 
suit the historical portion of Book 6. Some traces of it are found in the descrip- 
tion of political changes in the anacyclosis (chapters 4-9), and it may have 
occurred in the archaeologia. But it is not fully applied, for Polybius is at 
pains to overcome the schematic impression of a mechanical sequence of 
constitutions. Attention must be given to the terminology of evolution in these 
chapters. The ‘beginnings’ (apy7, yéveous, or the like) of each constitution in 
turn are stressed.’ Next the constitutions are established and reach their prime ; 
this is clearly implied in the various descriptions, but it must be noted that the 
word ax, which would be expected, does not in fact occur in the descriptive 
sections, since all the stress is laid on the initial and final stages of each form, 
and decline is assumed, immediately a constitution is fully (and withal too 
securely) established. The final stage of each constitution merges into the next; 
so that in the same passages there are found words denoting the ‘end’ of an 
old dispensation and the ‘change’ to, and beginning of, a new one.” This serves 
to give an impression of gradual change rather than of revolution, and this 
impression is strengthened by the repeated use of words implying ‘growth’ 
rather than revolutionary change.’ A close reading reveals, furthermore, that 
Polybius has made no attempt to apply the biological stages to the three ‘per- 
verted forms’ (zapexBace:s). For these are described as the final stages in the 
dissolution of the constitutions proper, so that a picture is formed, not of six 
(or seven) constitutions, but of three pairs—kingship changing to aristocracy 
via tyranny, aristocracy changing to democracy via oligarchy, and democracy 
changing to a post-constitutional form of society via mob rule.* ‘These evolu- 
tionary aspects help to counteract a schematic application of the biological 
pattern and, linking the several sections, focus attention on the cycle asa whole. 
In the second place, the biological pattern may be applied to the cycle as a 
whole. No hard-and-fast distinction is, however, made between the anacyclosis 
as the biological pattern repeated several times over, and the anacyclosis as a 
whole cycle described in terms of an uninterrupted evolution. It is interesting 
to note that (apparently without any appreciation of the difference between the 
two) both variations of the cycle occur in the introduction and the epilogue to 
the anacyclosts (4. 11-13, 9. 10-13). In the former Polybius asserts that ‘he alone 
who has seen how each form naturally arises and develops will be able to see 
when, how, and where the growth (avénos), perfection (axuy), change (yera- 
Body), and end (réAos) of each are likely to occur again’.’ The words ‘of each’ 
render €xdorwyv and it would seem natural to refer them to the various consti- 
tutional forms, the succession of which makes up the cycle. But when Polybius 
comes to restate the point in the second of the two passages, the scope of the 


' Early monarchy 6. 5. 4; kingship 5. 10; 
6. 1; 7. 1 (tyranny 7. 8); aristocracy 8. 1 
(oligarchy 8. 5); democracy 9. 3 (ochlo- 
cracy 9. 7). 

2 6. 7. & éyévero pev ex ts Baorrcias Tupar- 
vis, apyn 5€ KataAvcews eyevvadro, change to 
aristocracy ; 8. 5 peréornoav pev THY aptoTo- 
Kpariav eis dAvyapxiav, Taxyd 5€ KaTeoxevacav 
xtA., change to democracy; 9. 7 70 mev Tis 





Snuoxparias KaraAvera, peOicrarat 8’ eis Biav 
Kai xe_poxpariav % Snuoxpartia..., (Q) Ews av 
amoteOnpiwpévov madAw evpn Seondrny xai 
povapxov. 

3 6. 4. 12 Exacrov avta@v ws gdvera, 5. 4 
dvecOar, 10 apxy Baareias gdverar, 6. 12 
Baatreds ex povapxov AavOaver yevopevos. 

* 6. 7. 8; 8. 5; 9. 9. 

5 6. 4. 11, Paton’s trans. 
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argument is somewhat wider and he appears to be referring to the position of 
a State within the whole of the cycle. ‘Anyone who clearly perceives this may 
indeed in speaking of the future of any State (Aéywv imép rod péAdovros rijs 
moAreias) be wrong in his estimate of the time the process will take, but .. . 
will very seldom be mistaken as to the stage of growth or decline it (€xacrov) 
has reached, and as to the form into which it will change.’' And when in both 
passages Polybius finally applies the biological pattern and the anacyclosis to 
Rome, he is clearly thinking of the whole of Roman history.” 

The question, then, arises how Rome can be brought within the framework 
of the anacyclosis and the biological pattern. For this some evidence is at our 
disposal—chapters 51 and 57 as well as the fragments of the archaeologia—which 
will be discussed below. 


4. The mixed constitution 


We pointed out earlier? not only that there was nothing in the theory of the 
puxty to exclude the degeneration envisaged in the anacyclosis but that in fact 
Polybius’ only subject throughout the book was Roman success—to which the 
danger of decay was no more than incidental. All that remains to be done here 
is to give an indication of the gain to Polybius’ argument concerning the mixed 
constitution if the division into layers is abandoned. We cannot here argue, as 
we did in the last two sections, that ‘separatism’ tends to disperse passages 
belonging to the same, or a related, train of ideas. For the division into layers 
was made precisely in order to separate the passages concerned with Roman 
stability (the psxr}) from those concerned with instability (the anacyclosis and 
the biological law). But not even in this case is an unambiguous result obtained 
by the assumption of two layers. For, as was mentioned above,* chapter 10, 
which contains both the pix and the anacyclosis, can be assigned to the first 
draft only through special pleading. In fact, the chapter contains no difficulties, 
and the validity of its argument would never have been impugned but for the 
wish to separate the pux77 from the anacyclosis. If the setting of the chapter is 
left undisturbed a valuable hint at the unity of the argument is obtained. For 
then the pxr7 will be seen to be connected with the other component parts of 
Book 6. Lycurgus 1s said to have employed the (Polybian) practice of prognosti- 
cation, and to have employed it for a practical purpose.5 He aimed at political 
stability, and succeeded in preserving for a long time the prime of the Spartan 
constitution®—that is, he slowed down the working of the ‘biological law’. He 
is credited with an insight into the natural law as it affects political life.”? He is 
said to have inferred that each of the ‘unmixed’ constitutions is subject to 
decay, as it appears in the working of the anacyclosis, and to have decided, 
therefore, that only a ‘mixed’ constitution was likely to guarantee stability and 
survival for any length of time.’ On this principle he founded the Spartan 


' 6. 9. 11, Paton’s trans. Sparta and it is fully explained at 6. 46. 7, 
2 6. g. 12-14, cf. 4. 13. 48. 2, 3, and 5. 

3 Above, p. 107. 7 6. 10. 2 éxeivos yap Exacra tay mpoetpn- 
+ p. 110. pévwv cuvvonoas avayKaiws Kai duoikd@s ém- 
5 6. 10. 2 and 6; see above, p. 109. reAovpeva. 

© 6. 10. 11 wAciorov dv Hyeis topev xpovov 8 6. 10. 2 exacra Tay mpoeipnuevwy, refer- 


dvepvAake trois Aaxedatpoviows rHv €Aevfepiav. ring to the anacyclosis; 10. 2f. Lycurgus’ 
Polybius uses the word é€Aevfepia to denote inference (avAAoy.odpevos); 10. 6 & mpoidd- 
the essence of the Spartan constitution at its pevos AvKotpyos obx dmAv ovdé povoed7 
best. This appears to be Ephorus’ idea of  ouvveornoaro ri moXkreiav. 
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(mixed) constitution with its high degree of stability.’ If we add that Rome is 
said? to have achieved the same result by a process of trial and error (as shown 
by the archaeologia), it will be seen that chapter :o0 appropriately closes the 
general introduction to Book 6, in that the various parts of Polybius’ theory 
are brought together into a more comprehensive kind of unity, which contains 
all his major propositions.* 


5 and 6. The ‘archaeologia’ and the Roman ‘mixed constitution’ 


In contemplating Roman politics and Roman history Polybius must have 
been struck by two things above all. In contrast to the ceaseless change of 
Greek constitutional history, Rome had exhibited considerable stability. On 
the other hand, unlike the more enduring constitutions of the Spartan type, 
the Roman constitution had not stood still but, in its early stages, had exhibited 
an unexpected likeness to the earlier portions of the anacyclosis. In the terms of 
his political theory, it had, while appearing to embody the anacyclosis, never- 
theless succeeded, at the proper moment, in retarding the movement of the 
political cycle. Hence Polybius addressed himself to the task of demonstrating 
both Rome’s anacyclosis and the growth of Rome’s puxry. This he did in the 
archaeologia, which is linked by a number of passages to the rest of his theories. 

Applied to Rome the anacyclosis did not indeed exclude decline (in fact 
it furnishes the material for some impressive warnings),* but was chiefly used 
to account for the growth of Roman power. Now the archaeologia in which 
this story was told is lost but for a few fragments. Some of its characteristic 
features have, however, been elicited from Polybius’ own references.5 The story 
was told so as to instruct a largely Greek public as to the nature of early Roman 
life and politics.® It was to describe the early constitutional changes of Rome, 
and to record the ‘struggles and trials’ that accompanied the growth of the 
mixed constitution.’ It was, further, to explain the likeness of early Roman 
history to the early portions of the anacyclosis,® and to define the point at 
which Rome attained to her mixed constitution, which is identified with her 
acme.? 

Now it is well known that the early history of Rome is told with somewhat 
similar pretensions by Cicero in the second book of the De republica.'° The 
question naturally arises whether Cicero’s account can be used to fill the gaps 
in Polybius’ archaeologia. Unfortunately it is controversial to what extent Cicero 
did draw on Polybius. F. Taeger, claiming Polybius as Cicero’s source in every 
pertinent detail, has exaggerated the amount that can be known for certain, 
and has been reproved by V. Péschl and others.'! But Péschl’s criticism is 
often oversharp, and for our present purpose three of his arguments need to be 
reconsidered. 

Cicero’s account of Roman history appears to have been carried no farther 
than immediately after 450 B.c., the year of the second decemvirate—a date 

1 6. 10. 7 é€mi wodd d:apévn. There is of De Sanctis, op. cit., ii. 41, n. 1. 
course no suggestion of absolute permanence ; ° 6. 3. 3 and II. 4. 7 6. 10. 14. 
cf. 10. 11 wAeiorov dv Hyeis iopev xpdvov. 8 6. 9. 13 xara dvow an’ apxis Exovoav ri 

2 6. 10. 12-14. ovoTaow Kai THY avénow. 

3 The various propositions are stated 96. 11. 1f., cf. 57. 10 and 51. 5. See 
above, p. 108. below, pp. 116 ff. 

* For Polybius’ warnings see 6. 9. 13; 10 Cicero, De rep. 2. 3 ff. 
and 57. I Taeger, op. cit.; Péschl, op. cit., 50 ff. 

5 Meyer, Rh. Mus. xxxvii, 1882, 622-3; (see above, p. 101, n. 2). 
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neither very obvious nor very important.’ A fragment following the Polybian 
archaeologia seems to be referring to the same year 450, as being the end of his 
own account in which he had described the growth of the Roman puxr7 ;? at 
this point Polybius concludes the historical account, and turns to a static 
description of the mixed constitution and of the army at Rome, which fills the 
bulk of the book. If, as seems certain, both Cicero and Polybius break off upon 
reaching the same rather unimportant date, it is likely enough that E. Meyer 
and F. Taeger were right in asserting Cicero’s dependence on Polybius for the 
final date of the archaeologia.* The choice of this date may be partly due to the 
nature of Polybius’ sources. What is more relevant, however, is the coincidence 
between the early history of Rome—or, rather, the account of that history which 
Polybius took from a Roman annalist*—and the early stages of the anacyclosts. 
The sequence in both cases is, Kingship (Romulus, etc.) into Tyranny (Tarqui- 
nius Superbus); Aristocratic republic (institution of two annual magistrates, 
etc.) into Oligarchy (decemvirate). At this point doubtless Polybius closed his 
narrative because the Roman polity had acquired its decisive (‘mixed’) 
features. There were regents with some monarchic powers; the aristocracy 
deliberated on policy ;5 and the tribunate and concilium plebis had been con- 
ceded to the commons so as to avoid the dangers inherent in an oligarchy, 
without, however, depriving the aristocracy of its decisive function. Thus 
Rome had stayed the movement of the cycle and had avoided the road to 
democracy. Here follows the transition to the descriptive portion of the book. 
The implication is that, between 450 B.c. and the beginning of the Second 
Punic War, the Roman constitution no longer changed, though it may have 
been improved and perfected in the next 200 or so years.° Polybius is, then, 
asserting that the mixed constitution at Rome was established in the fifth 
century B.c. and that since 450 B.c. and, again, since the time of Hannibal no 
fundamental change had taken place in the body politic; in her early history 
Rome, more than any other State, had experienced the movement of the 
anacyclosis, and yet, unlike many others, later achieved stability, and came 
to eschew further change. 

If it is agreed that Cicero used Polybius for the final date of the archaeologia 
and for the general pattern of his narrative, a like question arises as regards the 
combination of the puxry with the anacyclosis. Cicero’s account of early Rome 
combines the cycle with the puxr7. Even Romulus is said to attempt a ‘mixture’ 
of powers though, as in early Sparta and Carthage, the constitution was mixed 
but not at all balanced. ‘Haec enim .. . ita mixta fuerunt et in hac civitate 
et in Lacedaemoniorum et Carthaginiensium ut temperata nullo fuerint modo’ 
(De rep. 2.42). Whether Polybius, too, thought that the Roman constitution was 
first ‘mixed’ and later also ‘balanced’, or whether he assumed that the ‘mix- 
ture’ was not achieved until after the time of the decemvirate, is a question that 
need not detain us here. Whatever the details of his narrative, it is obvious that, 
like Cicero, he must have used the archaeologia to mitigate the contradictions 

™ Cicero, De rep. 2. 62 f. (Cologne thesis, 1952), 198 ff. 
* é. a2. 2. 5 For the deliberative function of the 
3 Meyer, op. cit., 623 ff., Taeger, op. cit., aristocracy, see below, p. 118. 
100. © 6. 11. I Kai TpidKxovra Ereaw vorepoy amo 

* Fabius Pictor, according to Gelzer, rovrwy tev Kaipa@v ae Tv KaTa pépos mpo- 
Hermes, \xix, 1934, 50, n.;butarecent writer dcevxpwwoupevwy hv Kai KdAdorov Kai réXevov 
is rather more sceptical—see P. Bung, Q. €v rots AvyBiaxois xaipois, ad’ dv eis eis 
Fabius Pictor, der erste rimische Annalist ratra ri éxrpomiy éeromnodpueba. 
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that were bound to arise if he wished to combine the zigzag movement of the 
cycle, the biological concepts of growth, prime, and decay, and the static 
puxtyn. Rome (Polybius argued) had achieved her pixry in a ‘natural’ process 
of evolution—that is, she went through the early stages of the anacyclosis, 
reached her acme in the mixed constitution and, thereafter, avoided any 
further approach towards the (dangerous) third sector of the cycle. And it was 
there, consequently, that her danger still lay.’ 


V. Tue Unity or Book 6 


If we were right in asserting that the subject of Book 6 is not twofold—Roman 
success and Roman decline—but consists of a single question—Roman success, 
to which the decline was no more than incidental—why is there a jumble of 
theories instead of a straightforward account of the Roman puxr7? In reply to 
this question we are suggesting that Polybius did not see the Roman ptxr7 as a 
simple thing of which a simple account could be given. He was concerned to 
state principles and to lay down rules that could be used as foundations for 
this, or any similar, analysis. He lays down rules from which emerge, (i) the 
natural or regular development of any political community—a blue-print, as it 
were, of political evolution ; (ii) the relation to this blue-print of the history of 
Rome; and (iii) the nature of the mature Roman constitution which is defined 
as a mixture and balance of powers, and compared with other cases of ‘mixed’ 
constitutions. 


1. Natural evolution in politics 

The second and third of the points just mentioned seem to be more closely 
related to Polybius’ subject. However, if he had dispensed with the first, and 
most general, proposition, both the biological scheme and the anacyclosis would 
have been superfluous. But along with them he would have sacrificed the 
general rule from which he claims to deduce the fate of States ; thus there would 
have been no theoretical foundation for the political diagnosis and prognosis 
at which he was aiming.* The rule that he lays down is the biological law of 
birth, growth, and decline, which is in everyone’s experience. States do in fact 
rise, grow, and fall, and in this regard conform to the rule of nature. But since 
birth, prime, and decay mean one thing to the body natural, and quite another 
to the body politic, and, again, since the various social groups differ in their 
conventions, the biological law needs to be filled with a political content. This 
is found in a scheme of six of the traditional constitutions with a seventh added 
on, in order to make the whole pattern into the likeness of a circle. Nature has 





' There was, then, some sound sense in 
Taeger’s suggestion, based on Cicero, that 
Polybius conceived of Roman history as the 
evolution of a yu«xry within the cycle of con- 
stitutions (op. cit., 109). But he spoilt his 
case by ascribing to Polybius Cicero’s mixed 
kingship and mixed aristocracy. There is no 
reason to assume that Polybius combined 
puxtyH and anacyclosis in the same way as 
Cicero. On the contrary, Polybius’ harping 
on the ‘natural’ character of Roman history 
(as explained below, p. 121) would make 
him wish to draw attention to the likeness 
between the stages of Roman history and 


those of the anacyclosis with its simple, and 
‘unmixed’, constitutions. If this is so, 
Péschl’s criticism of Taeger (op. cit., 50 ff.) 
would seem to be justified in some details, 
but does not take account of the merits of 
Taeger’s case. H. Ryffel, op. cit., 183, n. 343, 
is fairer as regards Taeger, but is obscure on 
the question of Rome’s anacyclosis. 

? See above, pp. 109 f. 

3 The additional constitution, the régime 
of force in the pre-social (or post-social) 
monarchy, is not a woA:reéa in the technical 
sense of Greek political theory. It lacks a 
napéxBaars and its sole purpose is to close the 
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arranged the order by which the various stages follow one another—or so 
Polybius asserts. ‘To stress the rigid character of this sequence he employs an 
unusual name instead of the common «vxdAos. The ‘closed circle’, or avaxv- 
xAwots, cannot be broken, though the speed of its motion can be retarded. It 
appears to be the function of the puxry to act as a brake; and the brake can be 
put on at any stage of the anacyclosis. 

The combination of a biological law with the anacyclosts and the puxry has 
proved a fertile source of confusion. The difficulty does not chiefly lie in the 
relation of the mixed constitution to the cycle, though ‘separatists’ would have 
found it harder to make their points if Polybius had argued his case more 
cogently. In fact the relation between the two propositions is straightforward 
enough: the pixr7—at any rate in Polybius’ opinion—must always be seen 
against the background of the anacyclosis. 

A greater difficulty lies in the combination of the biological law with the 
anacyclosis and its counterpart in Roman history, the archaeologia. Various 
contradictions are bound to arise from Polybius’ plan to apply to history a 
biological pattern (the law of growth and decay) and a logical concept (the 
predetermined sequence of constitutions). The anacyclosis is of a different order 
of thought both from the biological pattern and from the historical and dynamic 
archaeologia. ‘The contradictions spring from Polybius’ attempting to unify these 
several concepts.! 

The biological pattern would require a route up to maturity and a route 
down to the end. With this badly accords the zigzag of the anacyclosis as the 
body politic moves up to kingship and down to tyranny and, again, up to 
aristocracy and down to oligarchy and, finally, up to democracy and down to 
mob rule. And there is revolution, rather than evolution, when the aristocracy 
turns out a tyrant, when the commons oust a ruling oligarchy, or when a 
dictator comes to deal with the anarchy of mob rule. On the other hand, we 
have had occasion to notice Polybius’ attempts to use terms indicative of 
growth and gradual change when he describes these revolutions. We can now 
add that the zigzag movement of the constitutions and the combination of 
evolution and revolution, within the closed cycle, are more realistic and more 
true to the nature of politics than the simple biological pattern or the schematic 
anacyclosis. The same applies to the realm of nature from which originally 
Polybius’ pattern was taken. Ups and downs and a combination of gradual 
and abrupt changes occur in nature without invalidating the proposition that 
organisms grow and decay. 


gulf fixed between the pre-constitutional and _in indiscriminately applying to history the 
the constitutional stages of society. If this logical anacyclosis and the biological, or 
point is observed, the chronological infer- ‘organic’, pattern—two different concepts 
ence from the confusion of six and seven _ of political life. But Polybius cannot be fairly 
forms, C.Q .xxxvii, 1943, 79, need not infact charged with hiding what he deliberately 
be drawn. The same explanation, mutatis asserted, namely, the approximation of the 
mutandis, applies to the meaning attached to _ two. Nor is it fair to say, as was asserted both 
the term povapyxos in this, seventh, constitu- by Zancan and by E. Mioni (Poltbio, 69 f.), 
tion (ibid.). This special usage was bound _ that owing to its schematic, circular form 
to clash with the more usual employment of _ there is no place for decay in the anacyclosis. 
the word, but is restricted to a single context Three stages of decline are clearly envisaged 


and, probably, taken over from Polybius’ within the cycle—that is, tyranny, oligarchy, 
source. and mob rule issuing into the dictatorship of 
' L. Zancan, op. cit. (above, p. 110,n. 3), brute force. 


508, has charged Polybius with legerdemain 2 See above, p. I11. 
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The picture would be less confused if Polybius had clearly identified one 
stage of the cycle with political maturity, or if he had at least, like Cicero, 
attempted to state a hierarchy of constitutions.’ No order of value is preserved 
in the theoretical account of the three ‘good’ constitutions, kingship, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy. This encourages guessing and, in fact, any one of these 
may qualify for the second prize, the first being reserved for the pux77. H. Ryffel 
has advanced some arguments in favour of casting kingship for this role. An 
argument in favour of aristocracy may be drawn from the somewhat hetero- 
geneous chapters 51 and 57, which identify political maturity with the pre- 
ponderance in counsel of the aristocracy, and political decline with that of the 
commons. But even democracy may enter the ring on the strength of Polybius’ 
praise, in Book 2, of democracy in the Achaean League.’ But it need perhaps 
cause no surprise if it is asserted that none of these answers can really carry 
conviction. There is no trace in Polybius’ work of an especial admiration for 
kingship, whether Stoic or otherwise. As for democracy, his remarks about the 
Achaean League have little, if any, bearing on the problems of Book 6.* And 
while we may expect Polybius to be in favour of aristocratic government both 
on personal grounds and on the strength of his remarks in the chapters 51 and 
57, it is well to remember that these chapters belong to a section of the book 
that stands in no immediate relation to the anacyclosis. There is no indication 
in Book 6 (not even in the chapters just mentioned) that Polybius intended to 
award a second prize. He is chiefly concerned with the problem of political 
stability, and to a writer with this point in mind aristocratic government was 
bound to appear just as deficient in the decisive quality as were the two re- 
maining ‘good’ constitutions. ‘They are all equally unstable because they are 
all equally ‘unmixed’. Cicero, whose aims are toto celo different, introduces, or 
reintroduces,*> a second prize, and a hierarchy of constitutions.° 

Here some remarks on chapters 51 and 57 may be made. The relevance of 
these chapters can be overstated. They come towards the end of the book, and 
are less concerned with the theoretical foundation of the anacyclosis and the 
puxty than with an application of these theories—chapter 51 to the historical 
context of Cannae, and chapter 57 to political prophecy. Nevertheless, if in 
these chapters there is found an identification of the acme of political develop- 
ment with aristocratic preponderance, the question remains how this assertion 
is related to the earlier theoretical chapters. Is Polybius attempting to contra- 
dict his earlier pronouncements and, in a tentative way, to identify political 
maturity with aristocratic government? We think not. Chapter 51 provides a 
comparison, applied to the time of Cannae, between Rome and Carthage, and 
an attempt to account for Roman superiority at the decisive moment. Polybius 
asserts that at Carthage deliberation on policy had passed from the Senate to the 
commons while at Rome it was still in the hands of the Senate. Now it is clear 








™ Cicero, De rep. 1. 46 and 56-69. 

2-H. Ryffel, op. cit., 216. 

3 For democracy in the Achaean League, 
see 2. 41. 5; for a similar problem in Mace- 
donia, 31. 2. 12. 

4 The passages in Books 2 and 31 con- 
tain, in fact, a more modern, Hellenistic, 
usage of the word democracy. Independence 
from monarchic rule seems to be the main 
point—see J. A. O. Larsen, C.P. xl, 1945, 


88 ff., and T. A. Sinclair, op. cit., 272. 

5 Here the problem of Polybius’ sources 
has some relevance to our discussion—but 
this is beyond the scope of our paper. 

® See above, n. 2, and, especially, Cicero, 
op. cit., 1. 69: ‘ex tribus primis generibus 
longe praestat mea sententia regium, regio 
autem ipsi praestabit id quod erit aequatum 
et temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum publi- 
carum modis’. 
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(from 12. 3) that under the pxr7 deliberation on policy was a prerogative of 
the Senate,’ and the next chapter (13) shows the Senate taking all decisions 
of this kind. Hence the remarks at 51 must be referred to the puxry, with which 
in the context of Cannae Polybius was concerned. For the puxr7 never implied 
that deliberation was shared between the three governing sectors of the State. 
Thus for deliberation to pass from the Senate to the commons would indicate 
that the fundamental character of the: yu«xr7 was breaking up; and the same 
applies to the more violent changes of chapter 57. This interpretation would 
serve to remove the otherwise flagrant contradiction between these chapters 
and the earlier portion of the book. If earlier on Polybius argued that the Rome 
of the time of Cannae possessed a puxr7, it is the pex7H, and not the aristocratic 
sector of the anacyclosis, which he is describing at chapter 51. This is borne out, 
too, by the wider context of this chapter—which is the comparison between 
the Roman (mixed) constitution and the other puxrat. Chapter 57 is put in 
more general terms and forms the final section of Polybius’ excursion into 
political science. However, it is obvious that the State which went through 
great hardships and arrived eis brrepoxnv Kai Suvacreiav adypirov (57. 5) must be 
Rome and if so, as is suggested above (p. 104), the reference must be to the 
Roman pux7y. At the same time there was some justification for finding in these 
closing chapters the terminology of the anacyclosis, though it was a mistake to 
identify these constitutions of the acme with the ‘unmixed’ aristocracy instead 
of with the puxry. For both at 51 and 57 the wheel of constitutions is seen in 
motion, and in addition to the puxry and the anacyclosts we find the biological 
pattern and an especial stress on political maturity. However, Polybius had 
taken care not to define too closely the way by which, after the destruction of 
the pux77, the motion of the cycle is resumed, just as he had taken care not 
to define too closely the point on the cycle which Rome had then reached (see 
above, p. 104). No specific place for the yux77 had been provided in the descrip- 
tion of the anacyclosis. Consequently the anacyclosts is alluded to only vaguely in 
that in both chapters the breaking up of the pxr7 results in popular sovereignty. 
On the other hand, there is nothing to prove that Polybius was aware of the 
more fundamental disharmony between the biological pattern and the ana- 
cyclosts that would arise unless the biological stages of birth, prime, and decay 
were identified with the relevant stages of the anacyclosis. This identification is 
made in the chapters 51 and 57, and presumably, so far as the origin and acme 
were concerned, was made also in the archaeologia ; but the acme is left unidenti- 
fied in the theoretical account of the anacyclosis.* The cause for this failure is not 
hard to guess. It must surely lie in the fact that, unlike Cicero, Polybius was 
unwilling to profess a (theoretical) preference for any one of the three constitu- 
tions because, as we have said, in his opinion, all ‘unmixed’ constitutions are 
equally unsatisfactory. For, again unlike Cicero, he was chiefly concerned with 






1 6. 12. 3, ‘the consuls refer urgent busi- at 6. 4. 12 and at 9. 12—that is, in the intro- 
ness to the Senate for deliberation’. The duction and the epilogue of the anacyclosis— 
reference of 51 to the yixrn and the con- but not in the descriptive chapters 5-9. 9. 
nexion with 12 and 13 is stated by Taeger, Nor is there a clearly marked apogee in any 
op. cit., 112 f., and reaffirmed by Péschl, op. _ of the constitutions of the cycle—see above, 
cit., 61. Unfortunately they also offer much _ p. 111. And though he stressed the ‘begin- 
inconclusive speculation about ‘good’ and ning’ and ‘end’ of each of the ‘good’ consti- 
‘bad’ yxrai, and about an acme within a __ tutions, Polybius was yet at pains to let the 
mixed constitution. various forms merge into each other—see 
2 The acme of a constitution is mentioned above, loc. cit. 
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the problem of political stability, and is committed to approve only one consti- 
tution—the puxry, which has no place in his theoretical account of the ana- 
cyclosis. After the anacyclosis there follow the theoretical account of the pixr7, the 
narrative of the archaeologia, in which, probably, the Roman acme was identi- 
fied with her mixed constitution, the descriptive section on the Roman puxry, 
and, finally, after a comparison between the various mixed constitutions, the 
breaking up of the px«ry, which at the same time is a decline from the exalted 
position of a political acme. There is no contradiction in terms between the 
earlier and final portions of the book. This, however, is achieved only because 
Polybius has kept the various parts of Book 6 within barely connected depart- 
ments. Immediately these artificial boundaries are removed there reappears 
the fundamental disharmony between the biological pattern and the anacyclosis. 
Polybius did not attempt to tackle the difficult problems inherent in this 
contradiction, and never explicitly dealt with the position of the pexrH within 
the cycle of constitutions. 

With much emphasis Polybius announced that the anacyclosis was part and 
parcel of the household of nature.' Precisely how true is it to nature? Polybius 
was hardly blind to the fact that most States do not conform to his (supposed) 
law, and in some passages outside Book 6 shows himself less dogmatic.” In 
Book 6, however, his temper is different. Athens and Thebes are rejected from 
the inquiry because their process of growth (avénots) was not cata Adyor, their 
periods of acme did not last for any length of time, and the changes they 
underwent were too violent.? While these remarks and the following sections 
do not exclude a reference to the pux77, the terminology makes it fairly obvious 
that it is chiefly the anacyclosis Polybius has in mind. The key term here is xara 
Adyov, and the reference is to the ‘regular’ or ‘reasonable’ sequence of. consti- 
tutions as arranged by nature in the shape of the anacyclosis. While it would be 
an overstatement to say that xara Adyov means the same as xara vow, or 
any of the other phrases containing ¢vors used in Book 6,* there is little doubt 
that Polybius here attributes to nature that conformity to rule and reason 
which Greek rationalists liked to discover in nature, and dub Adyos. To a similar 
theory Aristotle objected that every constitution may turn into every other 
constitution.5 Confronted with this remark, Polybius, in the true spirit of a 
priort thinking, would doubtless have rejoined that the States that did not con- 
form were exceptions and that exceptions did not invalidate a reasonable rule.° 
And any one persistent enough to inquire which States could in fact be called 
‘normal’ in the meaning of that rule would no doubt have been referred to the 
history of Rome—the model of a normal evolution. 


ii. The organic character of Roman history 


In what relation does the history of Rome stand to the ‘natural’ or ‘normal’ 
development of States as laid down in the anacyclosis? If a reader comes to scan 
© For examples of this mode of reasoniny 
dicews oixovopia. in Book 6, see 43. 5: the success of Thebes is 

? For example in the passages about said not to be due to her constitution but to 
Achaea, cited above, p. 117, n. 3; cf. C.Q. the personalities of her leaders; likewise 
XXXVil, 1943, 89, n. 2. Athens, ch. 44; at 10. 12 Sparta is said to 

3 6. 43. 2. have achieved her yixrH untaught by adver- 

+ Thus Péschl, op. cit., 51, as modified by _ sity, i.e. Lycurgus founded the Spartan puxry 
Ryffel, op. cit., 182 f. and there was no prolonged sequence of con- 

5 Aristotle, Politics, 5. 12. 131611, criti- stitutions. For the last passage, see below, 
cizing Plato, Republic, 8. 546. p. 121, n. 2. 
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Book 6 to determine which other States do in fact conform to the rules of the 
anacyclosis, he will soon find that Roman history is considered the only clear 
case of a normal evolution. After laying down the general rules of the biological 
pattern and the political anacyclosis, Polybius attempts to show that the history 
of Rome bears out these principles. His proof was presented in the archaeologia, 
and is now lost.’ But several remarks are extant from which it can be gathered 
that the archaeologia described Rome as the State with the most ‘natural’ 
evolution. This is clearly expressed at 4. 13. ‘I hold that this method of explana- 
tion [i.e. the biological pattern and the anacyclosis] will fit the constitution of 
Rome more than any other ; for her formation and growth have from the very 
beginning been according to nature’, xara dvow. Insufficient attention has 
been given to this and similar passages. So long as the attention of critics was 
held by the alleged incompatibility between the stable yuxr} and the unstable 
anacyclosis, the repeated reference to Rome’s natural development seemed to 
go badly with the stability of the mixed constitution. But even ‘unitarians’ like 
Péschl and Ryffel have found it hard to make do with this, and, consequently, 
their interpretations of the Polybian principle of nature do not much. help to 
elucidate its application to Rome.’ It will be noted that after his description of 
the anacyclosts Polybius restates and amplifies his thesis of the natural evolution 
of Rome, thus implying that it is the biological pattern in the shape of the 
anacyclosis he is thinking of. A sound knowledge of these principles, he says at 
g. 11, will enable the observer to diagnose the stage of growth or decline any 
constitution may have reached, and to presage further developments—that is, 
in accordance with the anacyclosis. He then (§ 12) repeats his assertion that his 
method is more applicable to Roman history than to any other, making specific 
reference to his earlier pronouncements about Rome’s organic development,? 
and adding that ‘her change to the opposite’ (that is, her decline) ‘will equally 
be according to nature’. “This’ (he concludes, § 14) ‘will be obvious from what 
is said hereafter.’ In this chapter Polybius had spoken of growth no less than 
of decline. Hence the reference in dua rv pera tabra pnOnoopévwy must be of a 
very general nature, equally applying to the growth of the Roman body politic, 
as described in the archaeologia, and to the process of decline which is set out 
as a warning to Rome, though without mention of her name, in chapter 57. 
This is precisely the kind of prognostication Polybius had been claiming to 
teach. In the biological pattern, as realized in the anacyclosis, he had found a 
criterion for this task, and in Roman politics an object to which the criterion 
could be applied. The importance of Rome for the theory of the anacyclosis, 
and that of the anacyclosis for an understanding of Rome, are (to him at any 
rate) reciprocal. Roman history (in his biased opinion) derives its ‘natural’ 
character from the anacyclosts because it follows the course of ‘natural’ change 
laid down by political theory ; but, conversely, the anacyclosis—a political theory 
formulated without reference to Rome by Greek philosophers—is confirmed 


1 See above, pp. 113 ff. history ‘natural’ Polybius was thinking of 
2 Péschl, op. cit., 50 ff., denies the rele- the anacyclosis. He maintains that the natural 
vance to Rome of the anacyclosis, and holds process to which Polybius here refers is the 
that Carthage, Sparta, and Rome are said biological pattern behind the anacyclosis. 
to have had natural evolutions ‘weil diese This leaves unexplained why, then, growth 
Staaten sich in einem natiirlichen Lebens- and decline should be more natural in the 
process entwickelt haben’ (p. 54)—which — case of Rome than in any other. 
is begging the question. Ryffel, op. cit., 3 6. 9. 13, citing 4. 13. 
221 ff., equally denies that in calling Roman 
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by what he considered the true facts of Roman history. Rome has the most 
natural or normal history because he considered it to be a replica of the 
anacyclosis. This invested Roman history with the dignity of a scientific test 
case. He believed that two-thirds of the political cycle as laid down in this 
theory had been borne out by the facts reported in the archaeologia. With this 
point in mind, it is easily seen that a warning against the dangers inherent in 
the third sector of the cycle—that of political decline—would seem to Polybius 
to have all the combined weight of theory and practice. ‘This lends an added 
importance to the closing chapter but one (57), which completes the various 
strands of the book. It completes the anacyclosis because of the impending 
misrule inherent in the last sector of the cycle; the archaeologia because of the 
decline (¢@opa) of the country whose dpy7 and avaraats have been traced ; and 
the puxr7H because of the danger of releasing the brake which only the mixed 
constitution can provide. 


ili. Rome’s mixed constitution 


Rome is not, however, exemplary only for her normal evolution. She is no 
less exemplary for her mixed constitution. Polybius’ third task lay in the dis- 
cussion of the mixed constitution, and in a comparison of the Roman pxry 
with Sparta and Carthage, the two outstanding examples of this constitution. 
It is now seen that if this had been put in the form of a simple answer to the 
simple question ‘What constitution enabled Rome to gain world power?’ two 
important features would have been absent from Polybius’ account. There 
would have been no yardstick giving a ‘normal’ constitutional evolution, 
against which could be measured Rome’s achievement past and present and 
her probable fate in the future ; and, further, there would have been no explana- 
tion of the distinctive way in which, according to the historian, Rome acquired 
her mature constitution; in short, history without ‘scientific’ presupposition 
and without ulterior purpose—Polybius dimidiatus. Now the relation of the 
puxty to the other theoretical portions of Book 6 was noticed above.’ What 
remains to be done is likewise to discuss the comparative sections 10. 12-14, 
and chapters 48-56. In the latter Polybius points out that while Rome was 
adapted to a policy of conquest Sparta was not. This argument is not linked 
with the theoretical portion of the book. But in the former passage he argues 
that the Roman pux77 was not, like the Spartan, a thing ‘made’, but was the 
outcome of a natural process of growth.” This is clearly linked with the ana- 
cyclosis, which contained the ideal model of this evolution, and with the archae- 
ologia, which contained the narrative of the Roman anacyclosis up to the point 
when the p.xry was introduced. The essential difference between the mixed 
constitutions of Rome and Carthage is stated at chapter 51 and was discussed 
earlier in this paper.’ Polybius is concerned with an historical point in the 
context of Cannae; the detailed comparison is to follow thereafter.* He is 
explaining why at the moment of conflict the Roman puxry proved stronger 

' See pp. 112 f. empirical development. Hence there is no 

2 Neither at 6. 10. 12-14 nor at 50. 2 is reason to assume that he is here arguing 
preference given to Sparta or to Rome (50.3 against Cato (so Ollier, Le mirage spartiate, 
raises a different issue). Cato (ap. Cic. De rep. ii. 151), or indeed that he has Cato in mind 
2. 1) gave the preference to the Roman at all. 
constitution as being the work of many men 3 The comparison is made at 6. 51-55; 


over a long period. But Polybius is merely for our discussion see above, pp. 117 ff. 
contrasting a creation da Adyouv with an 4 6. 52. I ta Kara pépos. 
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than that of Carthage. The explanation lies in the fact that, in the Second 
Punic War, Carthage was beyond her prime while Rome had only just reached 
it. The acme is identified with aristocratic preponderance in political delibera- 
tion; and we have argued that these remarks refer to the mixed constitution in 
which, according to Polybius, such preponderance existed. The initial conun- 
drum was how Rome not only survived the disaster of Cannae but acquired 
world dominion. The answer suggested in the comparative chapters of Book 6 
is this. Rome was able to reach her commanding position owing to two factors. 
She was more adapted to conquest than Sparta. Furthermore, she succeeded 
in applying the brake of the puxr) before the arrogation of full power by the 
commons, as implied in the last third of the anacyclosis. Her opponent, Car- 
thage, having lost her balanced constitution, was already passing through that 
phase of her history. ‘This implies an obvious lesson for the future of Rome. 

There is, then, only one subject in Book 6—rivu yéver moAvreias Rome was 
able to acquire world power (2. 3). ‘The answer would have been more simple, 
and more within the historian’s capacity, if he had not tried to base it on first 
principles. As it is he has laid claim to a ‘science’ of political diagnosis and 
prognostication, and this claim has made the answer more complex than it need 
have been. It involves the statement of a fundamental principle—the pattern 
of origin, prime, and decay—and, on this foundation, the anacyclosis, the 
archaeologia, and finally, the mixed constitution. 

His account abounds in loose ends and contradictions. These are not, how- 
ever, removed if more or less arbitrary cuts are made; for they follow from the 
application of a unified plan, and are inherent in Polybius’ principles. His 
major theories have long been exploded ; and there is little in the most original 
feature of the book—his ‘science’ of prognostication—which could now justly 
be called scientific. And yet Polybius did succeed in drawing attention to 
certain important features in the social structure and the political history of 
Rome. This he could not have done without a determined attempt to base the 
writing of Roman history on fundamental principles, and to use Greek political 
theory to supply them. In this attempt lies the unity of the sixth book. 


C. O. Brink 
University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 
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THE BASIS OF ANAXAGORAS’ COSMOLOGY'! 


No pre-Socratic philosopher, perhaps, has caused more disagreement, or been 
more variously interpreted, than Anaxagoras of Clazomenae. Among recent 
attempts to reconstruct his system some of the more notable are those of 
Tannery,” Bailey,3 Cornford,* Peck,’ and Vlastos.® Each of these reconstruc- 
tions, and especially that of Tannery, has its adherents ; and since none of them 
(with the possible exceptions of the first and last) has much in common with 
any other, a universally acceptable solution to the fundamental problems 
involved may well by now seem unattainable. It is my belief, however, and it 
is the object of this paper to try to prove, that all these modern reconstructions 
have at least one quality in common, namely an undue complication. The 
actual system of Anaxagoras was, I believe, considerably simpler than any 
reconstruction yet forthcoming. Unfortunately what I take to be the basis of 
the whole system, Anaxagoras’ reaction to his Eleatic predecessors, is by no 
means easy to convey in brief and simple terms. But if I should succeed in 
conveying it, then it will, I hope, be seen in itself to possess such a simplicity 
and neatness that my contention will carry with it a fair warrant of its own 
truth. I shall, for convenience, divide my argument into ten sections, to which 
I shall append a brief summary of my conclusions. 


I 


The first point on which I wish to lay the greatest possible stress is the ex- 
treme thoroughness of Anaxagoras’ reaction against Parmenides. Instead of 
the One Being, the existence of which excludes the existence of anything else, 
Anaxagoras starts his cosmogony from a universal mixture. Indeed, if we are 
to trust Simplicius, to whom we owe the preservation of most of the fragments, 
his book actually opened with the statement: ood mdavra ypjpara hv, ameipa 
Kal 7AnO0s Kai opiKpoTnra’ Kai yap TO op.Kpov amrepov Hv. In one breath three 
of the Parmenidean tenets have been flatly contradicted. Whereas Parmenides 
had written :7 

ovd€ mor’ hv ovd’ Eorat, ere viv EoTW Opod Tar, 
Ev, ouveyes” 

Anaxagoras first substitutes 600 wdvra xpyjpara for ouod rav, ev, then admits 
the forbidden #v, and finally, in the latter half of the sentence, denies also the 
implications of Parmenides’ ovvexés. It is a platitude that in Fr. 17 (7o de 
yiveoOa Kai dmoAAvobat od opbds vopilovow ot “EdAnves: oddev yap xpyya 
yiverat odd€ amdAAuTa, GAN” an’ édvTwv ypnudTwv ovppioyeTat Te Kai dvaxpi- 
vera. ...«.7.A.) Anaxagoras is accepting, even while twisting to his own ends, 
a Parmenidean principle. Hardly less striking is the vigour with which he 
rejects these others. Nor is his acceptance of the one principle unconnected 
(Paris, 1930). 

3 Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 
1928), Appendix I. 

* C.Q. xxiv (1930), 14 ff. and 83 ff. 

5 C.Q.xx (1926), 57 ff. 

© Philosophical Review, lix, No. 1 (1950), 


' This paper owes its main thesis to a 
suggestion of Mr. D. W. Lucas, for which I 
here make the most grateful acknowledge- 
ment. I am also deeply indebted to Mr. G. S. 
Kirk, both for a number of very valuable 
positive suggestions and for the elimination 


of some at least of the paper’s errors. 31 fF. 
2 Pour l’histoire de la science helléne, 2nd ed. 


7 Fr. 8. 5. 
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with his rejection of the rest. It is, as the ancient commentators saw, simply and 
solely to eliminate becoming and perishing that he includes in his original 
mixture, not merely a limited plurality of opposites or elements, but literally 
all things that are ultimately to emerge from it. 


2 


This original mixture is further described both in the rest of Fr. 1 and in the 
latter half of Fr. 4. 


. ‘ 4 € ~ 7 ? 4 ” e ‘ , / 

Fr. 1:... Kat 7avtwv ouod eovrwy ovdev EvdnAov Hv Ure opiKpoTnTos: mavTa. 
yap anp Te Kai aiOnp Kareixev, auporepa ameipa €dvTa: Tadra yap péeyora 
eveoT ev Tots ovprract Kal TANnOEL Kai peyeber. 

. ‘ > > ~ ~ / e a v7 > ‘ . 

Fr. 4:... piv 8° amoxpiOijvat radra mavrwr opod edvtwv odvd€ ypo.n EvdndAos 
Hv ovdepia® amexwAve yap 7 avpputis mavTwy ypnuatwr, Tod Te Svepod Kal Tob 
Enpod Kai Tob Oepyod Kai Tod Wuyxpod Kai Tod Aaympod Kai Tod Codepod, Kai yijs 

7 > , ‘ / > , ~ > \ > / > id ? ‘ 
ToAAns eveovons Kai oTrepuatwv ateipwv TrAGos oddEV EoLKdTwWY GAAHAOLS. OVE 
yap Tav aAAwv oddev Eotke TO ETEPOV TH ETEPW. TOUTWV SE OUTWS ExOVTWY EV TO 
ovpravrTt xp7 SoKeiv evetvar mavTa xpnuara. 


For those who, like myself, are unable to accept Tannery’s view that it is 
only of the opposites that everything contains a portion, this latter quotation 
provides, I suppose, the strongest ofall arguments. Why, ifzdvr7a means nothing 
more than all the opposites, does Anaxagoras add to this list of opposites “much 
earth’ and ‘numberless seeds’? Whatever the nature of the ‘seeds’, earth is 
emphatically not an opposite ; and once earth is admitted to the ingredients of 
the mixture, then why stop there? This sentence in fact is obviously crucial. 
There is, on the one hand, no denying that the opposites do figure very promin- 
ently in the list of ingredients ; but then there is equally no denying that there 
are other ingredients besides. If, on the other hand, Anaxagoras did mean to 
include in his original mixture all forms of natural substance that are to emerge 
from it, then why does he include in his list only earth (which is in fact, as we 
shall soon see, not a natural substance at all) and ‘seeds’? The list as it stands 
is, from either point of view, undeniably peculiar. 

There is, I believe, a convincing explanation, which seems, however, to have 
been hitherto hardly appreciated, of the peculiarities of this list. Anaxagoras 
was at least as familiar with his predecessors’ views as was Empedocles. Despite 
their undoubted originality, indeed, there is a sense in which the systems of both 
alike were predetermined for them by what had gone before. In the case of 
Anaxagoras the sentence under discussion provides an excellent illustration. 
Not only is the original mixture, 7) cvppuéis mavrwy ypnuatwv as it is here called, 
in deliberately extreme opposition to the Eleatic One, but the very vigour of 
the reaction against monism involves a condemnation also of any half-hearted 
pluralism. Reviewing the doctrines of his pluralist predecessors as a whole, 
Anaxagoras might very reasonably, I suggest, have been particularly conscious 
of two main trends. There were first those who, like Anaximander (or, in their 
different fashions, both Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans), had regarded the 
world as a battlefield of the opposites. And second, of course, there was 
Empedocles, who, to avoid the Parmenidean criticisms of that attitude, had 
solidified the warring opposites into the four eternal and immutable elements. 
Such, unquestionably, were the two main pluralist tendencies before Anaxa- 
goras; and neither of them, to Anaxagoras’ way of thinking, goes nearly far 
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enough. Since the original state of the universe, the apyy, must give rise to the 
infinite diversity of the sensible world, it must therefore be ovppcéis wavrwy 
xpnuatwv. Not only, that is to say, must it contain the traditional opposites— 
TO te dvepov Kai To Enpov Kai TO Oepyov Kai To yYuypov Kai TO Aaumpov Kai TO 
Codepov (this last pair surely the Pythagorean ¢@s Kai oxdros) ; not only again 
must it contain the Empedoclean elements, here presumably exemplified by 
earth because two of the others, air and fire, have certainly already been named 
in Frs. 1 and 2 and have probably also, by this stage in the book, been shown to 
be not primary elements but (as they were later called) zavozepyiat ;' it must 
contain also ‘seeds’ (of which more will be said later) ‘infinite in number and 
in no way resembling one another’. In a word, as the last sentence drives home, 
€v T@ ovptravre yp?) Soxeiv eveivat mavTa xpypara. 


3 


If, therefore, the original mixture contains everything that is to emerge from 
it, the same is true of every portion of the mixture, however large or however 
small that portion may be, and at whatever stage in the cosmogonic evolution. 
Anaxagoras himself says the same thing over and over again in different words. 
Already in Fr. 1 we have met the sentence xai yap To opixpov azepov Hv. Fr. 3 
adds the brief explanation kai igov éoti <sc. To péya> TH opuKp@ wAHGos : both 
great and small, in other words, equally contain everything. Fr. 4 tells us that 
the same is true at a later stage in cosmogony: rovtrwv 5€ ovTws €xovTwv xp7 
Soxeiv éveivat 7oAAd Te Kai mavroia év maou Tois ovyxpwopeévors. And finally 
Fr. 6 states the whole case: xai dre 5€ toa potpai eiot Tod TE peydAou Kai Tot 
op.ixpod” mAnO0s, Kai oUTws av ein ev mavTi mavra: ovdé ywpis EoTw elvat, adda 
TavTa TavTOS poipay petéyer. OTE TOvAdXLOTOV p17) EoTW Eivat, OVK av dvVaLTO 
xwpiobivar, 00d’ av €p” éavrod yevéoba, GAA” Srworep apy? elvar Kai viv mavTa 
Guo. ev maa Sé woAAa éveott Kai THV amroKpwopevwv ica TAnVOs év Tois peilooi 
Te Kai €Adocoa.* The small, just as much as the great, contains an infinite - 
number of pofpas: not only the original mixture as a whole, but every minutest 
portion of it, contains all things. If, therefore, in the case of the original 
mixture, ‘all things’ include other things than the opposites, it can hardly be 
disputed that the same must apply to its parts—that, in Anaxagoras’ own words, 
OmwoTeEp apxnv elvat Kal viv mavra Opod. 


4 


It is at this point that we approach the real crux. What Anaxagoras is doing 
is of course, as is widely acknowledged, to apply to physical matter the argu- 
ments that had earlier been employed by Zeno in connexion with mathematical 
magnitude. But the majority of commentators seem once again, even while 
observing Anaxagoras’ unmistakable dependence upon Zeno, to have 


means ‘the portions pertaining to the great 
and small’ is clear both from the context 
in Fr. 6 and from a comparison with Fr. 3. 

3 Here Burnet (£.G.P.* 259) is surely right 
in translating: ‘and an equal number both 
in the greater and in the smaller of the things 
that are separated off’, and Peck (op. cit., 
58) surely wrong: ‘there is an equal number 
of the things which separate off in great 
things and in small things alike’. 


' Cf. Ar. De Caelo I’ 3. 3. 02°31: ra yap 
Opowpeph oroxeia . . ., aépa d€ Kai mip 
piypara tovTwy Kai trav adAAwy omepparwv 
TavTwv. 

2 These genitives are admittedly ambi- 
guous and the sentence has occasionally been 
misinterpreted to suggest that there are 
‘portions of the great and small’ comparable 
with ‘portions of the hot and the cold’ or ‘por- 
tions of flesh and gold’. But that Anaxagoras 
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overlooked its full implications. There are three fragments of Zeno which are 
especially relevant, all of which I shall quote in full; for only so, I believe, can 
we see the full significance of those sentences in which Anaxagoras is most 
obviously in Zeno’s debt. But I shall take the liberty of so rearranging the order 
of Frs. 1 and 2 as to restore (not for the first time ; it was done by Zeller) what 
seems to have been a complete argument. 


Frs. 1 and 2: ei 7 Exou péyeBos To ov, odd’ av ein. €t yap aAAw ove mpocy€voiTo, 
ovdev av peilov tromnoeev’ weyeBous yap undevos Ovros, mpoayevopevou S€, ovdev 
oldv Te eis péyeBos emdobvar. Kal ovTws av 7dn TO Tpocywopevov ovdev Ein. Et 
5€ azroywopevov TO Erepov pndev EAaTTov €oTat ude aU TpoaywopeEvou avéjoeTat, 
SHAov OTe TO Tpoayevopevov ovdev Hv OvdE TO ATrOyEVOLEVOV. 

ei 5€ €orw, avayKn ExaarTov péyeBds Ti Exew Kal Tayxos Kal amréxE aVTOD TO 
Erepov amo TOU ETEpov. Kal TEpL TOU mpovyoVTOS O avTOs AODyos. Kat yap EKeEivo 
efer wéyeOos Kai mpoeer adrod Tt. Spovov 5) TodTo ama€ Te etzreiv Kai aei A€yewv’ 
ovdev yap avrod Towtrov é€cyaTov €aTat oUTE ETEPOV MpOs ETEPOV OVK EOTAL. 

ovTws et moAAd eat, avayKn adTa piKpa Te Efvat Kai peyadAa piKkpa 
ev WOTE hy Exetv péyebos, peyddAa 5€ wore ametpa efvat. 

Fr. 3: ef woddAd éoriv, avayKn Tocaira elvat doa €aTi Kai ovTe 
mrAelova avTta@v ovte €AdtrTova. ei 5€ Tocaira €oTW Goa €oTi, TETEpacLEVA 
Gv €(7. 

ei 7oAAd €oTwW, amreipa Ta OvTa €oTiv: aei yap ETepa perakd THY OvTwr EoTi, 


\ / > , eo , ‘ @ ” ‘ ” > , 
Kal maAw €Keivwy erepa peTakv. Kal OUTWS aTrELPA TA OVTA ETL. 


It is by now, I imagine, generally accepted that these arguments of Zeno 
against plurality are directed not so much (if at all) against pluralists in general 
as against the Pythagoreans in particular, with their characteristic confusion 
between the units of arithmetic, the atoms of physics, and the points of geo- 
metry. When, in fact, he wrote in Fr. 1: avayxn Exaorov péyebos te Exe, the 
€xaorov in question means not so much ‘every physical body’ as ‘every unit- 
point-atom’ ; and it is of these unit-point-atoms that he concludes: avayx«n adra 
puuKpa Te elvac Kai peyaAa. We can, therefore, to quote Cornford,' ‘trace two 
consequences of Zeno’s attack. The first was reflected in the separation of 
arithmetic from geometry. Arithmetic . . . remained the field of discrete 
quantity. The arithmetical unit, 1, is essentially indivisible. ... Every number 
is divisible into the units whose sum it is, but no farther. . . . The series of 
numbers is unlimited in one direction only; in the other it terminates in the 
first unit, 1... . Geometry, on the other hand, becomes specially the field of 
continuous magnitude. Every actual magnitude is infinitely divisible ; there is 
no “‘least part’’ (€Adyorov). ... The second consequence of Zeno’s criticisms 
was the distinction between the geometrical solid and the sensible body, which 
the Pythagoreans had confused. . . . The atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, 
saw that, if physical bodies need not have all the properties of geometrical 
solids, they could elude Zeno’s dilemmas. They could reply: ‘‘We grant that 
all geometrical magnitudes are infinitely divisible and that a geometrical point 
has no parts or magnitude; but our atoms are not either the points or the solids 
of geometry, but compact bodies, which, if they were large enough, you could 
see and touch. .. .”’ The atom thus ceased to be confused with the unit of 
number and the point of geometry, and became a purely physical body whose 
essential property was impenetrability.’ 

1 Plato and Parmenides (London, 1931), 60-61. 
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So the unit-points of the early Pythagoreans became, in consequence of 
Zeno’s arguments, the atoms of Leucippus and Democritus. But the answer 
of Leucippus and Democritus was not, of course, the only one open to them. 
They could equally have admitted that physical matter, like geometrical 
magnitude, was infinitely divisible. And that this is exactly what Anaxagoras 
did is, as I said above, widely acknowledged. What does not seem to have been 
noticed, however, is how beautifully Anaxagoras thus fits into the pattern of 
development traced in these sentences from Cornford ; and it is that fact which 
seems to me to provide the vital clue to our understanding of the basis of his 
system. 

Of the two passages from Zeno quoted above the latter is included only for 
the purpose of establishing an essential preliminary point. It can, I think, be 
hardly disputed that when Anaxagoras wrote Fr. 5, he must have had this 
argument of Zeno in mind. Fr. 5, in its context in Simplicius,’ runs as follows: 


” ‘ b ‘\ , > \ , , 7 e 7 > et ‘ > e - 
ore db€ ovd€e yiverar ovdE PUEipeTai TL THY Opotopepw@v, aAA* aei Ta adTa €oTI, 
= / ‘ 
Snroi Aéywr: “‘rodtwr 5€é otrw StaKxexpipevwv? ywwoKew xpH, OTe TaVTA OvdEV 
> , > ‘ y ‘ , b ‘ > ‘ , , s > 4 
éA\dcow é€ativ obdé wAciw (od yap avvorov mavrwy mAeiw eivat), adda 
= _ ~ ¢ = 
mavTa ica adel. Taira pev ovv TEpi TOU piypaTos Kai THY Opolopepermv. 


Now not only is there here an almost precise echo of Zeno’s terminology, but 
also, to enhance the significance of that echo, there is the further consideration 
that the point which Anaxagoras is making is at once so peculiar and yet, out 
of its context at least, so platitudinous that, unless there were adventitious 
motives for making it, he would hardly have deigned to make it at all. He is in 
fact, I suggest, deliberately replying to Zeno with the assertion that, though 
things are admittedly (as he has already said at the outset in Fr. 1) amecpa xat 
7AnGos Kai opuxpornra, they are yet ‘just as many as they are, no more and no 
less’. And that the ‘things’ in question are this time no longer unit-point-atoms 
but Aomoeomeries, which, as I shall be arguing in due time, are what the later 
commentators called the orépyara of Anaxagoras himself, follows clearly enough 
from the words of Simplicius. It is in fact the owépyara which are at once 
infinite in number (as again we are expressly told in the words omeppatrwv 
amreipwv 7AnGos in Fr. 4) and yet ‘no more and no less’ than they are. 

It was necessary to establish so much first, in order to lend weight to the rest 
of my argument. For it can hardly be disputed, either, that when Anaxagoras 
wrote Fr. 3—ovre yap Tod opixpod €ott 70 ye €AdyioTov, add’ EXacgov aei (To yap 
€ov ovK €oTLTO 17) [? TOU | odK efvac)—aAAa Kai Tod peyaAov aei €oTt petlov: Kai igov 
€oTl TH opixp@ TAGs, mpos EauTo b€ ExacTov EOTL KL WEVA Kal OpLKpOoV 
—his words are once again strongly reminiscent of Zeno’s. Zeno maintains, 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the Pythagorean unit-point-atoms, that each one of 
the many must be at once both great and small. Anaxagoras replies, exactly 
as Leucippus later replied to Melissus, that so far from being a reductio ad 
absurdum, Zeno’s statement is an accurate and acceptable description of the 
real state of affairs. The Pythagorean unit-point-atoms have, of course, been 
replaced, here as in Fr. 5, by homoeomeries or omépyata, which are infinitely 
divisible. Each one of the infinite plurality of owépyara is indeed, at one and 
the same time (i.e., I take it, zpos €avrd, ‘compared with itself’ as opposed to 


' Phys. 156. 9. things having been thus decided’ is surely 
2 This time, as Mr. G. S. Kirk has pointed wrong. d:axpivw must bear the sense it bears 
out to me, Burnet’s translation (ib.), ‘those in Frs. 12, 13, and 17, viz., ‘separate’. 
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‘compared with anything else’), both great and small: great, because it is 
infinitely divisible and therefore contains an infinite number of parts, pofpar 
or ingredients ; small, because it is composed of parts which are themselves so 
infinitesimally small as to possess almost (but not, as Zeno maintains, abso- 
lutely) no magnitude whatever. Zeno’s argument is, in other words (as I take 
it to be the object of Anaxagoras’ parenthesis to say), wholly fallacious. If a 
body exists and has magnitude, it is inconceivable that its infinite divisibility 
(Zeller’s reading, rou, remains attractive, but is not essential, since even 
without it infinite divisibility is unquestionably in Anaxagoras’ mind) should 
reduce it to sheer non-existence. 

It seems, then, that Anaxagoras’ reply to Zeno is no less deliberate and 
explicit than the Atomists’. In place of the Pythagorean unit-points, we find in 
Anaxagoras what he himself calls ovépyara, the essential property of which, so 
far from being impenetrability as in the case of atoms, is their infinite divisi- 
bility. Each owépya, small as it may be, still contains an infinite number of 
potpa. It is, therefore, both great and small. Moreover, although there is an 
infinite number of omépyara, they remain for ever just as many as they are, no 
more and no less. That is more than could be said of potpa.—which may well 
have been, I suspect, another of Anaxagoras’ motives for making the remark ; 
potpat, as it will be the object of the next two sections to show, are infinite in 
quite a different sense from orépyara.' For whereas the ovépyara with which we 
have so far been concerned, however small they may be, would still possess a 
definite and determinable magnitude, the potpa which are our next concern 
possess no such thing. 


i) 


Just as Zeno allows no geometrical minimum, so Anaxagoras after him, 
despite his ovépyara, allows no material minimum either. As the fragment last 
quoted says (Fr. 3) : ovre yap Tod opixpod €ort 76 ye €Adyiorov, add’ EAagcaov aéi. 
So much is again, of course, universally admitted. But the majority of com- 
mentators seem once more to have overlooked the consequences of their 
admission. The principle of the infinite divisibility of matter means, so far as I 
can see, that the question so often asked: ‘Is Anaxagoras’ mixture a mixture 
by fusion or by juxtaposition of particles?’ is not really applicable at all. 
Indeed Anaxagoras’ purpose might almost have been to avoid that very 
question. However far you may subdivide a ovépya, he says, and however 
infinitesimally small a portion of matter you may so reach, it will still contain a 
literally infinite number of smaller portions, most of which may still, of course, 
be portions in which gold, for instance, predominates, but each of which must 
still, since it in turn still consists of a literally infinite number of yet smaller 
portions, contain everything. That such a theory cannot accurately be de- 
scribed as a theory of fusion can hardly need arguing: granted that the results 
of the two theories may be in practice indistinguishable, yet the two theories, 
as theories, are widely different. Nor, in my opinion (though I shall be slightly 
modifying this later), can the term ‘particle’ be safely used, as it very often is, 
in connexion with this theory of pofpa:, if only because, rightly or wrongly, it 
too easily tends to suggest the existence of just such indivisible minima of 

' This is of course just the point made by _yofpa, in Simplicius’ phrase (Phys. 460. 10), 


the ancient commentators from Aristotle ovd€ dme:ipa povov aAAd Kai ameipdxis amepa. 
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matter as Anaxagoras is, at this stage in his argument, elaborately repudiating. 
There is indeed no analogy in everyday experience to the kind of mixture—a 
mixture of an infinite number of ovépyara each of which is itself divisible into 
an infinite number of pofpac—that Anaxagoras has in mind. The two usual 
illustrations, namely the mixture of liquids such as water and wine and the 
mixture of grains such as those of sugar and sand, are alike misleading. The 
only possible analogy is that which the influence of Zeno clearly suggests, the 
analogy of the infinite number of points contained in even the shortest geo- 
metrical line. Geometrical points, of course, have no magnitude, whereas the 
peotpas of Anaxagoras, however far the process of subdivision has been carried, 
and however infinitesimally small they may therefore be, are proved still at 
every stage to have some magnitude, even though it is indeterminable, by the 
fact that, as we saw in the last section, they still compose the omépyara which in 
turn compose sensible bodies. Again, geometrical points are all alike, whereas 
there is an infinite variety of potpar. But so long as these two important differences 
are borne in mind, then the only analogy which can help towards a true 
understanding of Anaxagoras’ theory is the analogy drawn from geometry. 
For it alone stresses the essential point which Anaxagoras was striving to express, 
that a single potpa, though an existing thing, is none the less a thing which it is 
impossible, either in practice or in theory, ever to apprehend. As Simplicius 
says,’ quoting Fr. 7 of Anaxagoras: pymore? 5€ To ametpov ws Hiv amepiAntrov 
Kat ayvworov A€yeu TobTo yap evdeixvuTar Sia TOD “Wore THY aTroKpwopevwy p21) 
etd€vat TO ARBs pnre Adyw pre Epyw’’. I cannot escape the conclusion that if 
the context of this detached phrase of Anaxagoras were ever recovered, it 
would prove to have been concerned with the infinite number of potpa: in each 
of ‘the things that are being separated off’. If indeed we append it to the last 
sentence of Fr. 6, so: €v maou d€ woAAa Eveott Kai THV amoKpwopevwv ica 7AnGos 
ev Tois peilooi Te Kai €Adcooow, wore THY amoKpwopevwr pr) €idévat TO TAOS 
unre Adyw unre Epyw, we are thereby enabled to see, I believe, if not its exact 
context, at least its exact purport. 


6 


The word pofpa occurs for the first time in the extant fragments in a sentence 
already quoted from Fr. 6: kai dre 5€ ioat poipai eior rob te peyadou Kai Tod 
optxpod 7AnO0s, Kai oUTws av ein ev mavri mavra: oddé ywpis Eorw elvar, adda 
mavra mavros poipay peréxer. It appears again in Fr. 11: €v wavri mavros poipa 
eveott TAnV vod, Eat ota dé Kai voids ev. It is, however, in Fr. 12 that it first 
becomes positively obtrusive: ta pév aAAa mavros potpay peréxet, voids 5é €orw 
ameipov Kal avToxparés Kai pépercktae ovdEevi ypymaTi, . .. ev TavTi yap TraYTOS 
poipa eveotiv, womep ev Tois mpdabev por A€AeKTau’ . . . potpas dé roAAai 7roAA@v 
elot. mavrdtract dé ovdév amoxpiverat ovd€ Siaxpiverar Erepov amo Tov éTépov 
mAnv vod. vods 5€ mas Gpous €ore Kai 6 peilwy Kai 6 eAdtTwv. Erepov dé odd€év 
eat dpovov ovdevi, GAA’ Orwv mAcioTa EU, Tadra EevdynAdTaTa Ev ExacTOV €oTt 
Kai hv. 

I do not want to suggest more in this section than that the use of the word 
poipa is itself not insignificant. It is not, surely, nearly so natural a word for a 
fifth-century Greek to have used in the sense of a physical portion of something 
as would pépos have been. Indeed the only approximate parallels to be found 

' De Caelo 608. 24. common in late writers from Aristotle on- 

2 unmote here of course bears the sense, wards, of ‘perhaps’. 
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in the extant fragments of the pre-Socratics as a whole are the following two 
sentences from Democritus : 


Fr. 258: ... Kai tadra 6 mov edOupins(?) Kai dikns Kat Odpoeos Kat KT?- 
cews(?) év mavri Koopw pelw potpav pebe€er. 

Fr. 263: dixns Kai aperis peyiorny peréyer potpav 6 [tTias] afias tas 
peyloras Tduvwv <Tois afwwrdaros»(?). 


And there is, to the modern mind at least, one striking difference between 
Anaxagoras’ usage of the word and Democritus’, that whereas the former uses 
it of concrete physical bodies, the latter uses it of abstract virtues. True, as I 
shall shortly be arguing in connexion with Anaxagoras’ Nods, no pre-Socratic 
philosopher had yet, at the time of Anaxagoras, succeeded in apprehending 
the existence of the incorporeal : the only test of a thing’s reality, as we can see 
most clearly from Parmenides, was whether or not it was extended in space. 
But that is not to say that to the pre-Socratics there was no distinction whatever 
between, say, cheese and courage. Anaxagoras, though he could not adequately 
describe the distinction, was himself, as again I shall soon be arguing, clearly 
_ aware of it. I believe, therefore, that when he wanted a word to describe his 
infinitely divisible portions, he quite deliberately selected a word that had not 
too blatantly corporeal an implication. His point, in fact, is the same as my 
own in objecting to the word ‘particle’. Since his pofpa: are so infinitesimally 
small as to possess virtually (though not, as I have said, actually) no magnitude 
at all—since, indeed, a single poipa is a thing which does not even in practice 
exist, because whenever, in the process of subdivision ad infinitum, you claim to 
have arrived at it, Anaxagoras replies that what you have arrived at still 
consists, on the contrary, of an infinite number of potpar—it is clearly incum- 
bent upon him to select a word for his purposes which cannot, or at any rate 
should not, suggest anything too irreducibly corporeal. For this purpose, but 
not to signify anything as corporeal as a particle, potpa was, I suggest, the best 
word available. 


7 


There is, however, one major difficulty which Anaxagoras, in spite of (or 
perhaps rather because of ) the ingenuity (or perhaps rather the frivolity) of his 
reply to the Eleatics, has still to surmount. There is a certain force in Zeno’s 
argument: if indeed matter is infinitely divisible, or if, in other words, a potpa 
is a thing which, neither in practice nor in theory, can ever be actually reached, 
on what ultimate basis can the sensible world, which undeniably consists of 
physical bodies of varying magnitude, be ever erected? On the one hand, the 
infinite regress must be maintained: it is the only way in which all things can 
be in all things and so coming-into-being can be eliminated. On the other hand, 
this same infinite regress must somehow and at some point be at least momen- 
tarily halted in order that Anaxagoras may start moving in the other direction 
towards the building up of the sensible world. It is at this point in the argu- 
ment, I suggest, that the ov€pyara are essential. An Anaxagorean o7épya is, as 
a poipa is not, something not altogether unlike a particle in the true sense. It 
remains, of course, infinitely divisible; but, as is suggested by the fact that 
o7épyara are already present in the original mixture, it is evidently the simplest 
unit into which potpa: tend naturally to congregate. A ozépya is in fact, like 
everything else in the universe except only Nods, an aggregation of an already 
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infinite number of potpa:. That is why the ovépyara in the original mixture 
are described in Fr. 4 as ‘in no way like each other’: the proportions of pofpat 
in the in‘initely numerous omépyara can and do themselves vary infinitely.' 
But at the same time these ozépyara, for the very reason that they are the 
natural unit of matter, can and do provide, what the potpa: cannot, a solid 
basis for the cosmogonic evolution. 


8 


There remain—from our own point of view this time, not from that of 
Anaxagoras—two important aspects of the theory still to be discussed. In the 
first place why, if they are not intended to fill the role allotted to them by 
Tannery and his followers, do the opposites figure so very prominently through- 
out the fragments? In particular, what is their relation to the owéppara, with 
which, along with earth, they are said in Fr. 4 to be associated in the original 
mixture ? There are three other fragments, besides Fr. 4, in which the opposites 
do bulk very large. There is Fr. 8: od Keywprorar adAAjAwv Ta ev TH Evi KOopw 
ovde amrokéxomrat TreA€KeEt OUTE TO Deppov azo TOU Yvypot ovTE TO yvypov amo TOD 
Bepyod. There is the single sentence from Fr. 12:... Kai dmoxpiverat amo Te Tod 
Gpavod TO TuKVOV Kai amo TOU yuypod TO Deppov Kai amo Tob Codepod 76 Aapmrpov 
Kat aro Tov Stepod to Enpov—where it is to be noted in passing that Anaximenes’ 
pair is added to those of Anaximander and the Pythagoreans. And there is 
Fr. 15, which seems to me to contain the clue to the answer to the above 
questions: To perv muKvov Kat dvepov Kai yuypov Kai To Codepov éevOdde avvexw- 
pnoev, ev0a viv <1 yh», TO 5€ apavov Kai TO Depyov Kai To Enpov eLeywpnoev eis TO 
mpoow Tov atlepos. 

The first point to be noted concerning these opposites is that, while they are 
not the only ingredients in the original mixture, they do unquestionably pro- 
vide a better illustration than any of the other ingredients could of Anaxagoras’ 
theory that things ‘are not divided nor cut off from one another with a hatchet’. 
Heraclitus had long ago shown that one of a pair of opposites cannot exist 
without the other; while the very fact that they are opposites means that the 
existence of a close relation between them, whatever it may be, is more obvious 
than in the case of such substances as, say, gold and flesh. Indeed a particular 
example which Anaxagoras himself is said to have employed, namely the 
contention that there is some of ‘the black’ in snow,? does provide a particu- 
larly striking illustration of the general theory that év avi mavros poipa éveort. 
It might therefore be plausibly maintained that the opposites are to Anaxa- 
goras no more than a favourite illustration. For just as the hot and the cold 
cannot be cut off from one another with a hatchet, exactly so are flesh, hair, 
gold, and every other natural substance eternally inseparable one from the 
other. 7@s yap av €x 7) TpLyOs yevowto Opi~ Kai aapé éx x7) capKds; asks Anaxa- 
goras in Fr. 10, with the obvious implication that, since such coming-into- 
being is impossible, hair and flesh must already be present in everything that 
is liable to give rise to them. And since the number of such changes that may 
take place in the world is far too great to be calculated, it is clearly more 
economical of effort, if not indeed more characteristic of the pre-Socratic 
passion for dogmatic generalization, to conclude simply, as Anaxagoras did, 
that there must already be a portion of everything in everything. 


™ Cf. the other phrase in Fr. 4:...o7ép- Exovra xai xyporas Kai Hdovas. 
pata mavTwy xpnudatwy Kai idé€as mavtoias 


2 Sextus Pyrrh. 1. 33. 
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There is, I believe, a good deal of force in this argument; it does at least seem 
to be valid against some of the interpretations of the system of Anaxagoras 
which have been put forward in modern times. But for all that, I am inclined 
to believe that it is only a half-truth. It is of course by now almost a platitude 
that the pre-Socratics’ opposites were not so much what we should call qualities 
as, in Cornford’s phrase, ‘quality things’. And besides being substantial, they 
are also, it is said, possessed of the power to affect other things: ‘the hot’, as 
Vlastos puts it,! ‘is that which heats, the moist that which moistens ; each is an 
active tendency to change other things after its own fashion’. That this, if it is 
true at all, is at least as true of Anaxagoras as of any other pre-Socratic is, I 
think, evident from the fragments: the very prominence of the opposites does 
strongly suggest that Anaxagoras did not regard them, even though they are 
ingredients in the same original mixture, as on an exactly equal footing with 
the various sorts of natural substance the potpa: of which are in the ovéppyara. 
And though the relation of the opposites to the other ingredients is, on the basis 
of the available evidence, very difficult indeed to determine, it is here, I believe, 
that Fr. 15, especially when it is correlated with Frs. 1, 2, and 4, gives us at 
least something to go on. 

We must start by reminding ourselves of the basis of Anaxagoras’ whole 
system. As Fr. 11 has it: év wavri mavros poipa eveott mAnv vod—‘in everything 
there is a portion of everything except Mind’. Now if the words italicized mean 
what they would almost inevitably be taken to mean, they imply that every 
onépya contains a portion not only of all the opposites, nor only of every 
natural substance, but of both. The opposites to this further extent resemble 
natural substances, that both alike exist as potpac in oméppara. They are in 
fact, as I have already suggested, specifically included in the list of the in- 
gredients of the original mixture in Fr. 4 only because they had played so 
large a part in earlier cosmogonies. It is, therefore, as otpa: in oréppara that 
they act upon the ovépyara in which they are present: if there are more hot 
potpa in a o7épya than there are cold, just as if there are more of gold than 
there are of flesh, the whole ozépya will obviously be hot. With opposites as 
with substances, drwy mAeiora eu, as the last sentence of Fr. 12 says, raidra 
evonAorata €v ExacTov €oTt Kal Hv. 

The first result of the action of the opposites is apparently the emergence 
from the mixture of the Empedoclean elements. Such at any rate is the sug- 
gestion of the following sentences: 


Fr. 1: ... mavra yap anp te Kai aifyp Kareiyev, auddrepa ameipa €ovTa’ 
Tavra yap péyiora Eveotw ev Tots ovptract Kai ANGEL Kai peyeer. 
‘ > 7 > , 7 a 

Fr. 2: kat yap anp te Kat aifnp amroxpivovrat amo Tob TroAAod Tod TrEpiexovTos. 


Now the Empedoclean elements, as they figure in Anaxagoras, are not, as I 
have already said, simple elements at all but collections of omépyara of every 
sort, 7zravo7reppiac. How, therefore, can they be said to be ‘separated off’ from 
the original mixture, which is itself already a collection of owépyara of every 
sort? There must clearly be some particular characteristic of both ajp and 
ai@yp to distinguish them, both from one another, and from the mixture as a 
whole. In the light of Fr. 15 there can be little doubt what that characteristic 
is. It is the preponderance in them of one of each pair of opposites over the 
other, which, once Nods has imparted the original rotation to the mixture, 
1 Op. cit., 42. 
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determines the direction in which the various ovépyatra move. Earth in fact, 
though still a zavozeppia, is none the less, at this early stage of cosmogony at 
least, earth rather than anything else simply because the omépyara of which it 
is composed, however diverse they may be in other respects, are characterized 
by a preponderance of the dense, the moist, the cold, and the dark over their 
respective opposites. The opposites are, therefore, in the early stages of cosmo- 
gony at least, a sort of secondary agents.’ True, of course, that in the last 
analysis there is only one agent, namely Nods: Noids alone, that is to say, works 
with a conscious knowledge and purpose. In contrast with Nods, the opposites 
blindly and unconsciously obey those two axiomatic laws, the attraction of like 
to like, and the tendency of the heavy to the centre and of the light to the 
circumference.” But for all that, once Nods has imparted the original motion, 
it is the opposites that are responsible for the next stage in cosmogony ; and the 
first result of their secondary and unconscious agency is the emergence of the 
Empedoclean elements. So, it seems to me, without departing from his prin- 
ciples, Anaxagoras finds an honourable place in his system not only for the 
traditional opposites but also for those new and influential arrivals on the cosmo- 
gonic scene, the four elements. It is, I hope, hardly necessary to add that 
this is exactly what the well-known passage in the Phaedo,? which is echoed by 
both Aristotle+ and Eudemus,' might most naturally have led us to suppose. 


9 


Not very much need be said on the second question that is still outstanding, 
namely, What is the nature of Nods? For my own view on the subject has 
already been clearly foreshadowed. Quite the most striking aspect of the whole 
history of pre-Socratic speculation is, to my mind, just this: that whereas, with 
the exceptions of the Milesians at one end of the story and the Atomists at the 
other, every single one of the pre-Socratics was striving after an incorporeal 
principle, their minds were yet so firmly possessed by the preconception that 
the only criterion of reality was extension in space that one and all they ended 
in failure. So the Pythagoreans, for instance, having chosen number as their 
first principle, proceed to endow their units with corporeality; of pév odv 
KaAovpevor IIvOaydpevo, says Aristotle, rais peéev dpyais Kai trois orotxelous 
exToTWwTepots xp@vrat TaV duatorAdywv (7d 5’ aitvov ort trapéAaBov adras ovK €& 
aic@nrav ...), Svadéyovrar pévrou Kai mpayparevovra trepi dvcews mavra. So 
Heraclitus, seeking apparently for an immaterial principle or force, proceeds 
to confound it with fire. So the Eleatics, seeking to describe an intelligible rather 


like to like rather than the opposites. The 
fact remains, however, that it is evidently 


1 Cf. also Fr. 16: amo rovréwy amoxpwo- 
péevwy cuumHyvuTa yi’ €K pev yap Tav vedeAwv 





dwp amoxpivera, ex 5€ Tod vdaTos yH, Ex de 
Tis ys AiBot ovupmyAyvuvta vmod rot ypuxpod, 
obra 5€ exywpéovar paAdov rob vdaros. The 
phrase v6 rod uxpod explicitly suggests this 
secondary agency of the opposites. 

2 It would be reasonable to object that the 
opposites are therefore no more to be called 
‘agents’ than are the natural substances with 
which they are mixed in the omépyara; and 
it is certainly true that at a later stage in 
Anaxagoras’ system, notably in his physio- 
logy, it is the substances—hair, flesh, and so 
on—which are operative in the attraction of 





the opposites which are first operative, in the 
earliest stages of cosmogony; and that fact, 
even if it does not entitle them to a real 
priority of status, does at least account for 
Anaxagoras’ emphasis upon them. 
3 97 b-98 c, especially the words avay- 
yrwoKwy Ope avdpa T@ péev v@ ovdéev xpwyevov 
. eis TO Staxoopeiv Ta mpdypara, aé€pas dé 
kai ai€épas Kai vdata aitidpevov Kai dAda 
moAAa Kai aroma. 
* Met. A 4. 985718. 
$ Fr. 21 ap. Simpl. Phys. 327. 26. 
© Met. A 8. 989"29. 
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than a sensible reality, end by discussing whether it is spherical or infinite in 
extent. So Empedocles, complying with Parmenides’ demand that motion be 
accounted for, first invokes as efficient causes the moral and psychological 
forces of Love and Strife, and then proceeds to define them in terms of spatial 
extension.’ So, finally, Anaxagoras himself. That he is trying to describe an 
incorporeal principle in opposition to matter is clear enough from the greater 
part of Fr. 12: 


Ta pev GAAa mravTos poipav peTtéexet, voids Sé €oTw amretpov Kai avToKpaTes Kal 
, ye) ‘ , > 4 , b ‘ ae > ~a > > ‘ 4 >s;?> 
pewerkrar ovdevt ypnuati, aAAa povos avros em eEwvTod eoTW. EL pn yap Ep 
€avTod Hv, aAAd Tew eueperxto GAAw, peTeityev Gv amdvTwy ypnudTwr, Et epe- 
PELKTO Tew"... Kal av ExwAvev avTov Ta GUppEeperypeva, WOTE UNdEVOS YpHUATOS 
= = ‘ ‘ 
KpaTeiv Omoiws ws Kal povov edvTa ep EavTOU.... Kal yywpnv YE TrEpL TraVTOS 
~ ’ > ~ , ~ / 7 
TGGQV LOXEL KAL LOXVEL PMEYLOTOV.... KAL THS TEPLYwPNHOLOS THS GupTAaCNS voids 
EKPATYGEV, WOTE TEPLYWPHGaL THV GpynV.... 


And there is plenty more to the same effect: Nods not only initiated motion, 
but knew in advance everything that would result from its initiation, and 
indeed ordained it so. Yet there are two sentences from the same fragment 
which show that Anaxagoras, even if he got nearer than his predecessors to his 
objective, in the last resort failed too. When he writes of Nods that €or... 
Aerrrorarov Te TavTwY ypnudTwv Kai Kafapwrarov, and when later he adds that 
vous ... 7Gs Gpotds €oTt Kal 6 peilwr Kai 6 €AdrTwyv, there can be no doubt that 
Nods, for all its fineness and purity, is still regarded as extended in space and 
corporeal. For if once we admit the only alternative explanation, that these 
phrases are merely figurative or metaphorical, then we can hardly refuse a 
similar concession to Empedocles, Parmenides, and all the rest. Burnet? is 
surely right: ‘Zeller holds, indeed, that Anaxagoras meant to speak of some- 
thing incorporeal ; but he admits that he did not succeed in doing so, and that 
is historically the important point.’ 

But if therefore everything in Anaxagoras’ universe proves in the end to be 
corporeal, that does not at all mean that Anaxagoras was wholly unaware of 
any metaphysical distinctions. On the contrary, there is a sort of hierarchy 
implicit in his cosmology. At the top stands Nods, owing its conscious power to 
its purity : it alone remains eternally unmixed, even when, as it is, it is present 
in the mixture in the form of the consciousness in living things. Next come the 
opposites, which, though just as corporeal as the various sorts of natural sub- 
stance with which they are mixed in the ozépyara, do none the less derive a 
certain priority of status from the fact that they are responsible for the early 
stages of cosmogony. And finally come the natural substances themselves, 
inferior in status to the opposites only in that they do not become operative 
until a later stage of cosmogony, but inferior none the less. It remains true, in 
fact, that even at the time of Anaxagoras the notion of the incorporeal or 
abstract has yet to be clearly apprehended and explicitly expressed ; not until 
the time of Plato was that objective fully attained. But the advance has long 
ago begun, and by the time of Anaxagoras it is coming within sight of the end. 
It is for that reason that I wrote with such confidence in an earlier section that 
Anaxagoras was at least aware of, even if he could not adequately describe, 
the metaphysical distinction between courage and cheese. 


2 Op. cit., 268. 





' Fr. 17. 19-20. 
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THE BASIS OF ANAXAGORAS’ COSMOLOGY 


IO 


No such article on the subject of Anaxagoras would be complete without a 
section devoted solely to the subject of homoeomeries. Once again on this topic, 
as a matter of fact, my own attitude has already been foreshadowed; and it 
may also have become evident that I do not regard it as a problem of primary 
importance. It is, for one thing, very doubtful indeed whether Anaxagoras 
himself ever used the word cyovopepy, and the question, what he would have 
meant by it if he had, strikes me therefore as somewhat academic. But since 
there is certainly no denying that the ancient commentators, from Aristotle 
onwards, do use it very freely in their interpretation of his theory, it is a topic 
that cannot be altogether omitted. 

Whether or not Peck! is right in maintaining that the word duotopep7 is 
ambiguous—that besides meaning, as it does in Aristotle, things ‘of which 
every part was similar to every other part of the same thing’, it could and did 
mean also ‘things having parts similar to the parts of everything else’—there 
is fortunately no difficulty in fitting éuovovep7 in either sense into the system I 
have reconstructed. It is clear from many passages that the commentators’ 
Opovopeph OF dporopeperae are the omépyara of Anaxagoras himself; the word 
omépyara, though it occurs twice in the one fragment of Anaxagoras, occurs 
very rarely indeed in later writers’ remarks about him. Now a ozépya, as I 
have tried to make clear, is an aggregate, still of course very small, of an 
infinite number of pofpa: of every sort; and though the proportions of those 
poipat, simply because they are infinite in number, can therefore vary indefin- 
itely—and indeed they must so vary, because Anaxagoras himself says that the 
oméppatra are ‘in no way like each other’—yet, since each omépya contains 
literally everything, it follows that not only every omépya but everything 
composed of oépyara will be homoeomerous in both senses. Every part of 
every o7épua, however far we may divide it, will still contain everything, and 
to that very important extent will resemble every other part; and since all 
physical bodies are composed of oépyara, not only will the same be true of 
them, but also every part of each such body will be, to exactly the same extent, 
similar to each part of every other such body. To put the matter in a nutshell, 
in everything there is a portion of everything; and since things that contain a 
portion of everything do unquestionably contain, in a very real sense, similar 
portions, the word dpovoyeph, whichever of the two senses it bears, is not so 
gross a perversion of Anaxagoras’ doctrine as it is sometimes alleged to be. 


A few general remarks by way of conclusion. It may have been noticed that 
what Cornford? regarded as intolerable, the ‘infinite vista’ and the ‘unattain- 
able ideal’ involved in the pofpa as I have represented them, is the very basis 
of my whole reconstruction. There may, I fear, be many others who feel as 
Cornford felt. But what we have to decide is not what ts intolerable, nor indeed 
what was intolerable to Aristotle and his successors, but—which is quite a 
different matter—what would have been intolerable to Anaxagoras. The notion 
of an infinite regress was, at the time of Anaxagoras, a very new one: it owed 
its introduction to the paradoxes of Zeno. I do not think that it ought to sur- 
prise us, even before we begin to look at the evidence, that it should have made 
so deep an impression upon Anaxagoras that, with the perversity to which the 


1 Op. cit., 64-65. 2 C.Q.xx, 9I. 
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pre-Socratics were so liable, he should have based upon it his whole reply to 
the Eleatics. He would, after all, have been doing to Zeno only what 7<no 
himself had done to the opponents of Parmenides’ One Being, namely turning 
against him the weapons he had himself forged. And when we look at the 
evidence, this a priort surmise is, I claim, strongly confirmed. The echoes of 
Zeno in Anaxagoras are too striking to be dismissed as mere coincidences— 
and that, it should be noted, from the mere four fragments which survive from 
Zeno’s treatise. But, strong as I believe these arguments are, the strongest 
argument of all has yet to be named. The interpretation which I have tried to 
put forward has, to my mind, one very great advantage over any other recent 
interpretation that I have seen, that it allows Anaxagoras to mean just what he 
says. I have not attempted here to follow his fundamental theories into their 
detailed developments: that would demand either a much longer paper than 
this one ur, preferably, a sequel to it. But such a sequel is, I hope, unnecessary. 
For if once it were agreed that the basis of the whole system is as I have tried 
to reconstruct it, then it would be found, I believe, that all the doctrines of detail 
that we are justified in attributing to Anaxagoras spring easily and naturally 
from that basis. 

I will now summarize as briefly as possible the conclusions which this paper 
has attempted to establish. 

1. As with the Atomists, so with Anaxagoras, the basis of his system was sug- 
gested to him by the Eleatics. He ingeniously finds in the arguments of Zeno, 
of which there are significant echoes in two of his fragments, the solution to the 
problems posed by Parmenides. 

2. In place of the Pythagorean unit-point-atoms, which Zeno had especially 
attacked, he substitutes an infinite number of ovépyara or homoeomeries, which, 
though infinitely divisible, do none the less, since in practice they are the unit 
in which potpat tend naturally to cohere, provide the required basis for the 
physical world. 

3. The world originates from a mixture, in the form of these omépyara, of 
everything that it is ultimately to contain. Each omépya, however, already 
contains a poipa of everything ; at no stage in cosmogony can anything exist in 
separation from anything else except only Nois. 

4. Anaxagoras probably used the word yofpa, which normally has an abstract 
connotation, to avoid the suggestion of anything as corporeal as a particle or 
atom. However far a ovépya be subdivided, each resultant portion must still 
contain a portion of everything ; with the result that an ultimate and irreducible 
poipa is something unattainable. 

5. The traditional opposites, of which alone it is often claimed that every- 
thing contains a portion, are as corporeal as the various sorts of natural 
substance with which they are mixed in the ozépyara. But since it is the 
opposites which, once Nods has originated motion, are responsible for the first 
stages in cosmogony, they have a certain priority of status over the various forms 
of natural substance. 

6. Nods too is corporeal, and owes its power over everything else to the fact 
that, while everything else, substances and opposites alike, is mixed with 
everything else, it alone remains unmixed. Nods indeed, in the sense that it 
alone is conscious and purposive, is the only true agent in Anaxagoras’ universe. 

7. When, however, Nods imparts the first rotatory motion to the original 
mixture, whichever opposites predominate in each of the ovépyara cause that 
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particular orépya to gravitate towards a particular part of the world. Hence 
emerge the Empedoclean elements, which, though each characterized by a 
particular combination of the opposites in their constituent ovépyara, are none 
the less zavo7reppias. In consequence of this doctrine Anaxagoras was fre- 
quently blamed in antiquity for making insufficient use of his first principle of 
Nojs and for invoking instead merely mechanistic causes. 

8. This interpretation has the three great advantages, at least one of which 
is lacking to any other recent reconstruction, that: 


(a) it provides a satisfactory basis for the later stages of Anaxagoras’ cosmo- 
logy, including his physiology ; 

(b) it allows every single sentence of his that has survived to mean what it 
appears to say; 

(c) the obvious weakness in the system as reconstructed, namely the diffi- 
culty of postulating material masses (i.e. owéppara) which, though in- 
finitely divisible, are in practice the natural and normal unit of matter, is 
merely an indication of the impression made on the later pre-Socratics 
by the arguments of Zeno. Anaxagoras is thus seen to fit as neatly into 
the pattern of development of pre-Socratic speculation as do his suc- 
cessors the Atomists. 


King’s College, Cambridge J. E. RAVEN 











A BIOGRAPHICAL SOURCE ON PHAIAX AND 
ALKIBIADES? 


({Andokides] IV and Plutarch’s Alkibiades.) 


1. AUTHORSHIP OF THE SPEECH 


No recent scholar has ever seriously maintained the genuineness of [ Andokides] 
Oration IV, Against Alkibiades. Against it, one need cite no more than Blass, 
Attische Beredsamkeit (1868), pp. 325-31; Jebb, Attic Orators (1876), vol. 1, 
pp. 133-9; and now more recently Raubitschek’s learned and interesting 
article in 7.A.P.A., vol. lxxix (1948), pp. 191-210. The speech is quite ‘out 
of character’ for Andokides, who was certainly far too young ever to have been 
in danger of ostrakism as an alternative victim to Nikias or Alkibiades; and 
there is no reasonable doubt that its ‘dramatic date’ is early in 415, and its 
ostensible speaker Phaiax, the clever young orator of Aristophanes’ Anights 
(1377 ff.), ambassador to Sicily in 422 (Thk. 5. 4-5; cf. our speech § 42, which 
adds Macedonia and Epeiros) and butt of Eupolis on divers occasions (Plut. 
Alk. 13, Athenaios 3. 106b). These conclusions, however, leave open certain 
other material questions, especially that of the real date of the composition, on 
which in turn depends the question how far it can be legitimately used as an 
historical or biographical source. 

Much of its biographical information, as the reader cannot fail to notice, 
is given also in Plutarch’s Alkibiades, usually in less detail. What, then, is 
the relation between the two? Is the oration, as Jebb thought, drawing on the 
Life—the work of ‘a late rhetorician, who . . . had read in Plutarch all the 
scandalous stories relating to Alkibiades’? Or is Plutarch, as Blass thought, 
drawing on the oration? This would be a serious matter for Plutarch’s reputa- 
tion, for the speech contains some palpable and major historical ‘howlers’. Or 
is a third solution more likely? 

Raubitschek suggests the exciting possibility that the speech is genuine 
Phaiax, or at least was accepted as such by so good and early a scholar as 
Theophrastos, avdpi diAnkow Kai toropik@ trap’ ovtiwodv tav diAocddwv (Plut. 
Alk. 10). There are, however, great difficulties in the way of the supposition 
that it can have been produced within living memory of the events of 417-415; 
so that if it was taken seriously by Theophrastos, and so may even have given 
rise to the story of Phaiax’ part in the great fiasco of the last ostrakophoria, then 
it is a very weak link in our chain of evidence on that event. Scholars must form 
their own judgement as to whether this composition reads like a genuine 
political speech; personally I feel sure that it is a school composition ; but 
apart from such essentially subjective stylistic judgements, there are other 
arguments, which it may be worth while to recapitulate before going farther, 
against the view that the oration can even be early enough to have been used 
by Theophrastos. 


2. THE Case AGAINST AN EARLY DATE FOR THE SPEECH 


What looks like (and in my opinion is) our rhetorician’s most conspicuous 
howler is, as it happens, that which can be most easily explained away. The 
reference to Hipponikos, the father of Kallias and son of the earlier Kallias, 
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as ‘having fallen when commanding at Delion’ (§ 13) looks like a simple lapse 
of memory, resulting from a confusion of ‘Thk. 3. 91, where Hipponikos does 
command an expedition into that corner of Boiotia, with the account of 
Hippokrates’ campaign and death in 424, Thk. 4. 77, 89 ff., 101. There is no 
hint in Thk. 4 that any other general was sharing the command at Delion— 
no tpitos adrds, for example ;— indeed, the phrase in 77, 6 ‘J... . tov... Anpo- 
obévn mpoaréoreAe, sounds as if Hippokrates, like his uncle Perikles before him 
on some occasions, had been placed in chief command over the whole com- 
bined operation. Nevertheless, it cannot be proved that Hipponikos was not 
also a general at Delion, and also killed there; and he certainly did die some 
time between his strategia in 426 and the date of his daughter’s marriage to 
Alkibiades. He was dead before 422-1, when Eupolis, in The Parasites, satirized 
his son’s ‘wasting of his substance’ on sophists (see the learned discussion in 
Athenaios 5. 218). 

More serious is the chronological difficulty that Alkibiades is said in § 13 to 
have had a child by a captive woman from Melos. Melos did not fall till about 
midwinter 416-415, and the ‘dramatic date’ of the oration is before the debates 
on Sicily in spring, 415. Commentators have pointed out that the woman might 
have been captured early in the attack on the island; but that attack was no 
surprise operation, and the words of our text, mpiduevos yuvaixa tav alyyadw- 
twv, sound rather as if she was bought in the general auction. It really seems 
much more likely that both these difficulties arise simply from mistakes— 
mistakes such as would be inconceivable at the ostensible date of speaking, but 
could be very easily made by a later student who has read up the period in 
books. 

This, which is the traditional view of the oration, is further supported by the 
remarkable prescience shown by the writer, if he did write in 415, in predicting 
the terrible disasters which Alkibiades, if not suppressed, will bring upon 
Athens (§ 24), and still more in the words ‘you will find out how much the 
allies hate you, when’ (érav, not édv more or the like)—‘when we become in- 
volved in a naval war with Sparta’. This, in the spring of 415! I cannot feel 
that Raubitschek has really disposed of these difficulties; and when he main- 
tains that ‘one is surprised that the author. . . if he really knew what happened 
after the spring of 415, did not refer more specifically to’ Alkibiades’ later 
misdeeds (op. cit., p. 202), one feels inclined to ask what more the author 
could possibly have added without abandoning his dramatic date altogether. 

If, however, the oration is really, as most scholars have believed, a rhetorical 
school composition by an author who had read up the period in books, but 
who lived himself long after his ‘dramatic date’, then the question is reopened, - 
in what relation it stands to Plutarch’s biography, which contains, sometimes 
with differences of detail, so many of the same stories? Did the rhetorician 
draw upon Plutarch, as Jebb suggested (in which case the oration is of no 
further interest to historians), or did Plutarch use the oration? Or must we 
disagree both with Jebb and with Blass, and seek a third solution ? 


3. THE EvIDENCE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PLUTARCH’S LIFE AND THE 
SPEECH 


Comparison of these two works shows at once that in certain sections—those, 
namely, which deal with Alkibiades’ arrogant bearing and behaviour as a 
young man—there is a close connexion between them. It can scarcely be merely 
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a matter of drawing upon a common fund of stories, as may be seen from a 
comparison of three pairs of passages, viz. 


A. [Andok.], §§ 13-15, cf. Plut. chap. 8. 
B. » 9» 9817, 20, 22, cf. Plut. chap. 16 (middle section). 


C. » 9 98 25-30, cf. Plut. chap. 12. 


It will be noticed, moreover, that in the oration the intermediate sections, 
16, 18-19, 21, 23-24, are taken up by rhetorical complaints and comments on 
the stories; that is to say, this whole portion of the oration, containing all the 
correspondences with Plutarch, is continuous. In Plutarch, however, the order 
differs internally. The group of stories which I have called B (the Painter, the 
Choregos, the Melian Woman) comes after C (Alkibiades at Olympia) ; while 
Plutarch also lays under contribution other evidence, such as that of Euripides 
and of Isokrates On the Chariot. In A (Alkibiades’ marriage), also, the same 
details occur, but in slightly different order: in the oration, (a) the dowry, 
(6) the infidelity of Alkibiades, (c) Hipparete’s attempt to obtain a divorce, and 
(d) Kallias’ arrangement to make over his property to the State in default of 
heirs male; while in Plutarch the order is a, d, 6, c. But these differences are 
perhaps less striking than the general resemblances in order; for the order is 
not strictly chronological, and even if they are drawing from a common source, 
the two authors are under no obligation to follow the same order as he. Yet, 
while the order in A, which is mainly chronological, does differ in one detail, 
the order of the items in both B and C, two groups each of three items, is in 
each case the same, though any other would have done as well. The three 
stories recounted with indignant comments in [Andokides], §§ 17-24, are 
briefly mentioned, in the same order, by Plutarch in chap. 12; and the assist- 
ance rendered to Alkibiades at Olympia by Ephesos, Chios, and Lesbos is 
recorded in the same order and with the same details in the two versions of C. 
There are only six possible orders in which three items can be listed, and there- 
fore the odds against one such coincidence would be only five to one; but the 
odds against two such coincidences in succession are one in six squared, i.e. 
35 to 1, and this, therefore, is the measure of the odds against the connexion 
between these sections of our two texts being only a matter of drawing upon a 
common fund of stories. 

Is the connexion, then, a matter of one writer using the other? And if so, 
who wrote first ? 


4. Hyporuesis (i): Dip THE WRITER OF THE SPEECH USE PLUTARCH? 


Against this view (Jebb’s) we must set the fact that the rhetorician’s versions 
of the stories are not only fuller—that, clearly, is in general the result merely of 
rhetorical padding and efforts to make the case look as black as possible—but 
contain certain positive, factual details, which are not in Plutarch, and do not 
look like mere embroidery or ‘variations on a theme’. Agatharchos the painter, 
whom Plutarch describes as, in the end, ‘dismissed with a reward’, is described 
in the oration as ‘making his escape as though from the court of Persia’, rovs 
» pvAaxas Aabwv worep mapa Baoréws ’ (§ 17)—an ‘iron curtain’ touch that looks 
genuine and early—and then as threatened by his young kidnapper for not 
finishing the job! The story of the rival choregos is given not only with indig- 
nant comment but with such circumstantial details as that the contest was 
maioi, and as to how the law stood about the employment of non-Athenian 
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artists—which is just the sort of issue on which a quarrel would break out. In 
the account of proceedings at Olympia the ‘magnificent tent’ supplied by 
Ephesos in Plutarch’s version becomes a ‘Persian tent’ in the oration; and one 
is at once reminded of the fifth-century Greek interest in Persian marquees, 
attested by the story that Perikles’ Odeion was modelled on one (Plut. Perikles 
13). Again, the story of Alkibiades’ use of the civic gold plate, which Plutarch 
gives separately from the account of his doings at Olympia, appears in the 
oration in the likely and convincing context of his Olympic victory dinner- 


party (§ 29). | 
Jebb’s view of the relation, then, on careful scrutiny, appears improbable. 


5. Hyporuesis (ii): Dip PLutarcu Usrt THE ORATION? 


The view that Plutarch used the oration, whether directly, as believed by 
Blass (with reservations) and others, or through an intermediary (Raubitschek, 
pp. 208-10, suggests Theophrastos) is, at least at first sight, more convincing. 


It does seem possible that Plutarch even mentions this speech (chap. 193); - 


though if so, there is something wrong with the received text: (déperar de Kai 
Aoyos tis Kat’ AAkiBiadouv Kai Paiaxos yeypappeévos, codd.; trep ®., Blass, ali 
alia). But here too some minor variations give us pause. It is not the major 
variations that need trouble us, such as that Plutarch adds details about 
Alkibiades buying the Argive Republic’s chariot-team for Diomedes,' or giving 
the name of Alkibiades’ wife, which the oration omits. Plutarch was quite 
capable of throwing in extra details from his wide and miscellaneous reading, 
which were not in his main source. Really more telling are two places where, in 
the middle of a passage showing close parallelism with the oration, he shows by 
the choice of a single word that he had details before him which are not in our 
{ Andokides] IV : the word dwpynadpevov in the story of Agatharchos the painter, 
and the word sizodoyyjv, ‘entertainment expenses’ (with the note adedds 
éati@vre troAAovs), for the object to which Lesbos contributed at Olympia; 
whereas the oration has only the general and colourless word avaAwpara. 


6. Hyporuesis (iti): A CoMMON SOURCE 


I conclude, therefore, that the middle portion of the oration shows definite 
signs of relationship to corresponding portions of Plutarch, but not that either 
author was drawing from the other. There remains only the hypothesis that 
they were drawing from a common source. This source may very well have 
been Theophrastos, the ‘great collector of gossip’ whom, as Raubitschek points 
out, Plutarch names both in this part of his Alkibiades and also, cn the very 
subject of Phaiax and the last ostrakophoria, in his Nikias, chap. 13. (The 
matter for which Plutarch cites him by name in his Alkibiades is the pains that 
his hero took over his oratory, and there is no mystery about why our rhetori- 
cian omits that; it was too creditable.) Theophrastos was a favourite source of 
Plutarch, who quotes him at least fourteen times in the Lives and fifteen times 
in the Moralia. Other possible fourth-century authors are less likely; ‘Theo- 
pompos, for example, is quoted by name only four times in the Lives other than 


' Here one must add that there is no Diomedes may well have died in the mean- 
serious difficulty about the discrepancy of time, and Tisias may have been his heir, or a 
the names, Diomedes here but Tisias in partner with him in the original expensive 
Isokrates’ speech. That speech was written enterprise. 
for delivery some 20 years after the event; 
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that of Demosthenes, for which he was a principal source. Ephoros, named 

nine times in the Lives, is less improbable, but there is no trace of the group 

of stories which we have been discussing among his fairly voluminous | 

fragments. . 

That this oration, a school composition as it seems, should have drawn upon 

Theophrastos is still consistent with the fact of its having got, though wrongly, 

into the canon of Andokides’ speeches early enough to be cited as his by late 

Greek writers: by Harpokration twice; possibly by Plutarch himself (see 

above, section 5); and certainly by the author of the Lives of the Ten Attic 

Orators. Athenaios also quotes a few words from it (9. 408c: rots ypuaots xepvt- 
» Blows Kai Ovpwarnpiows (§ 29)); but he refers to them as from ‘Lysias, Against 

Alkibiades’, probably by a slip of the pen. This firm establishment of the 

oration as canonic in the Graeco-Roman period would be consistent with the 

supposition that somebody had succeeded in selling it, like only too many 

other pseudepigrapha, to the Alexandrian Library. 


——— 


ry tee on 
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To sum up, then, the pseudo-Phaiax (rather than pseudo-Andokides), what- 
ever his date, certainly did not read up his subject merely out of Plutarch; it 
is possible that his work deceived and was used by Plutarch, but more probable 
that he and Plutarch had a common source. He had read up his fifth-century 
history, and may be used, with reserve, as a source for the few details about 4 
Alkibiades and about Phaiax, which he alone gives us, but he reveals by one or q ) 
two lapses that his work is certainly not that of a genuine fifth-century politi- , 
cian, nor even that of a school-rhetorician of the decades immediately after 
415. His evidence on the date of the last ostrakophoria is therefore not entirely 
negligible (cf. A. G. Woodhead in Hesperia, xviii, 1949); but in view of his | 
‘howlers’ on other matters, we could wish for better. 
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THE ALTAR OF ELEOS 


In later antiquity few monuments at Athens had such a great reputation as 
what the Athenians called with pride the Altar of Eleos or Pity, the suppliants’ 
altar. Philostratos links it in fame with Olympia and Delphi.' The Athenians 
pay homage to Eleos along with Athena Polias, says Sopatros.* “You have an 
Altar of Eleos’, says Apsines to the Athenians ;3 ‘. . . for this you have a great 
reputation amongst all other men.’ 

The old suggestion, reasonable in itself, that the Altar of Eleos was what had 
originally been the Altar of the Twelve Gods, a familiar place of supplication, 
has been corroborated by recent archaeological work. Miss M. Crosby, in her 
publication of the altar-enclosure discovered in the northern part of the agora 
and associated on good grounds with the Twelve Gods, takes this view.* 
Professor H. A. Thompson concurs, and in a careful study of the form of the 
altar-enclosure’ ascribes to it the originals, dated in the late fifth century, of a 
well-known group of four three-figure reliefs, representing Orpheus, Eurydike, 
and Hermes; the daughters of Pelias and Medea; Theseus, Peirithoés, and 
Herakles ; and Herakles with the Hesperides. 

The identification of the altar and the ascription of the reliefs to it seem to me 
both attractive and convincing. All I propose to do is to add a few remarks 
on the literary sources, and to extract from them a little more evidence on the 
nature and history of the cult. If I imply that the monument was not known as 
the Altar of Eleos till a much later date than is assumed by Miss Crosby and 
Professor Thompson, the identification is not vitally affected. ‘The altar may 
well have been in spirit an €Adov Bwyds long before it was in name o Tod ’EXéov 
Bwyos. 

First let us take note of certain literary works in which, significantly, we hear 
nothing of the Altar of Eleos and the notable events later associated with it are 
represented as taking place elsewhere. In the latter part of the fifth century 
dramatists worked hard on the theme of Athenian pf/ilanthropia, exhibiting 
their city as the traditional refuge of the oppressed. Euripides wrote plays on 
precisely those incidents which were later attached most closely to the altar. 
But the scene of the Heraclidae is laid at Marathon, where the suppliants take 
refuge at the shrine of Zeus Agoraios.® In the Supplices Adrastos and the women- 
folk of the Seven, arriving as suppliants of Theseus and the city of Athens, 
await the coming of Theseus at the altar at Eleusis, and the Eleusinian setting 
and atmosphere are distinctly maintained.’ 

The orators took over the theme and made great use of it. Circumstances and 
events in the fourth century frequently made the legendary philanthropia of the 
Athenians a pertinent subject. The Herakleidai are often mentioned.® But still 
we hear nothing of the god Eleos or his altar. 

' Vit. Soph. 2. 12. 2. 7 Note lines 1, 33, 63, 88, 93, 104, 173, 261, 

2 Siaipeots Cnrnudtrwrv, 377 (Walz, Rhet. 290. Another recipient of the philanthrofra 
Gr. vill. 210. 1). of Theseus, Oidipous, stopped at Kolonos ; 

3 Spengel, Rhet. Gr. i. 391; the passage he could never be brought to the Altar of 
may be derived from Longinus. Eleos; but the Schol. on O.C. 260 has the 

* Hesperia, Suppl. viii, pp. 82 ff.; see altar in mind even here, and says é7ei xai 
especially p. 102. "Eréov Bwpos ev APjvas tdpurat. 

5 Hesp. xxi, 1952, pp. 47 ff. 8 Lysias, Epitaphios 11-15; Isokrates, Pane- 

© For the setting of the play note particu- _—gyricus 54-60, v. (Philip) 34; [Demosthenes] 


larly lines 32, 42, 70, 79, 121, 127, 341. 60. 8. 
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We cannot say precisely when an altar was first called the Altar of Eleos or 
when Eleos was first definitely regarded as a deity ; or when Adrastos and the 
Herakleidai were first brought to the altar. On the last point, our most im- 
portant authority is the Bibliotheca to which the name of Apollodoros is wrongly 
attached.’ The Bibliotheca is certainly not earlier than the middle of the first 
century B.c., and probably belongs to the first or second century A.p. It is 
‘compiled faithfully, if uncritically, from the best literary sources’ ;* but this 
still does not mean that we have good grounds for pushing back the association 
of Adrastos and the Herakleidai with the altar to an early date. Even if an 
alternative version of the legends existed, the actual phrase *EAéov Bwyos may 
have slipped in at a late phase, when the altar had become famous. 

We have in fact no evidence for the existence of the Altar of Eleos until we 
come to Diodoros of Sicily, whose words, we shall see, are a little ambiguous. 
Then come the elder Seneca, and Statius, whose flattering description seems to 
inaugurate the period of the altar’s greatest renown, to which Lucian, Philo- 
stratos, and a number of rhetoricians bear witness. And Pausanias (1. 17. 1), 
for some reason of his own, classes it amongst the things which were ovx és 
dmavras émionua.? One authority, Karneades in Sextus Empiricus,* takes us 
back to an earlier age than any of these, but he speaks not of the Altar of Eleos 
but of altars of Eleos, which is a different matter and must be examined care- 
fully in due course. 

Once the altar was there, it was very natural that it should be a popular 
theme, that suitable incidents should be attached to it, and that it should thus 
be projected far back into the past. Diodoros provides the first extant example 
(13. 22. 7); he makes the Syracusan Nikolaos, putting in a plea for mercy to 
the Athenian prisoners in 413 B.c., say, “hose who were the first to establish 
an altar of Eleos will find pity in the city of Syracuse.’ But of course such 
ingenious rhetorical invention is no indication of the real antiquity of the 
altar. 

Libanios® imagines that Demosthenes, torn from the ‘ancient and honour- 
able’ altar and given up to Philip, and magnanimously released by him, bitterly 
proposes that the altar should be destroyed. The incident is described with 
much graphic detail. The toxota:, coming from the Ekklesia, with tears in their 
eyes remove Demosthenes, who covers his eyes as he is led away, since he cannot 
bear to look on the Tyrannicides, the Metroén, and the Bouleuterion. The elder 


doros or Pamphilos, which according to the 
doubtful evidence of the confused scholia on 


‘ For Adrastos the authorities are Apollo- 
doros 3. 7. 1; Nikephoros, Progymnasmata 7. 





12 (Walz, Rhet. Gr. i. 499). For the families 
of the Seven, Statius, Theb. 12. 481 ff.; 
Zenobios 1. 30 (Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. i, p. 10). For the Herakleidai, 
Apollodoros 2.8.1; Schol. Arist. Knights 1151; 
Apsines (see p. 143, n. 3) ; Schol. Demosth. 2. 
6; Philostratos, Vit. Soph. 2. 1. 5, Epist. 
39 (70) ; Statius, and Lactantius on Stat. 12. 
487; Zenobios 2. 61 (L. and S. i, p. 48). 
Philostratos (Epist. 39), Statius, and Lactan- 
tius mention the tradition that the Hera- 
kleidai founded the altar. 

Professor Thompson tentatively suggests 
(Hesp. xxi, p. 52, n. 19) a connexion between 
the painting of the Herakleidai by Apollo- 





Arist. Plutus 385 may have been in the Stoa 
Poikile, and the Altar of Eleos. There may 
well have been such a connexion; but pos- 
sibly the picture came first, and its presence 
in the stoa near by helped to bring the 
Herakleidai to the altar. 

2 Frazer, Introduction to Loeb edn., p. xx. 

3 I take this to mean ‘not easily distinguish- 
able for all’; i.e. Pausanias found the altar 
a comparatively modest monument, which 
might not impress itself at first upon every 
visitor. * Adv. Mathemat. 9. 187. 

5 Declam. 22 (Foerster, vi, pp. 339 ff.; 
N.B. pp. 353-4). Cf. Liban. Orat. 15. 39, and 


Lucian, Demonax 57, for suggested removal. 
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Seneca,’ in a case in which the fourth-century painter Parrhasios is prosecuted 
for un-Athenian behaviour because he has racked to death a slave, a captive 
from Olynthos, while using him as a model for a painting of Prometheus, 
makes the prosecutor suggest with heavy irony that Parrhasios should adorn 
the altar of Misericordia with this product of his fiendish cruelty. 

‘We have seen how legendary incidents were attached to the altar, or its 
name was incorporated in versions of these legends. The origins of the altar 
were pushed back ever farther into the remote past. Statius mentions the story 
that the Herakleidai established the altar, but he is not satisfied with that. 
‘Fama minor factis’ (12. 499). Even the gods had found refuge and hospitality 
in Attica, notably Demeter, and one may well believe that the spot was first 
consecrated by a deity. All this rhetorical and poetical material proves nothing 
about the antiquity of the altar. 

Now let us turn to a more reliable but very puzzling piece of evidence. The 
philosopher Karneades, as recorded by his follower Kleitomachos, quoted by 
Sextus Empiricus, said in the second century B.c., ‘If Eros is a god, Eleos too 
will be a god—both are affections of the soul . . . wap’ A@nvaios yoiv ’EXéov 
Bwpoi ties etow.’ Karneades is not only our oldest but also our most respectable 
authority. His use of the plural is usually passed over as of no particular 
significance. One might assume that the plural is due to Sextus ; but this would 
be very strange, since for centuries before Sextus’ time the Altar of Eleos had 
certainly been one, and that very famous. Wachsmuth suggests” that there may 
have been several altars in the one shrine of Eleos. This would not be very 
likely even if Eleos had had an independent shrine. Elsewhere we regularly 
find the singular. Statius indeed says arae (496), but his description is full of 
rhetorical elaboration and arae may be a vague poetical plural ; elsewhere he 
uses the singular, and in particular he begins with the singular ara in 482. 
altaria (488) is regularly used of a single altar. Both Miss Crosby and Professor 
Thompson’ contemplate the possibility of separate altars of the Twelve Gods 
and of Eleos within the one enclosure ; but that is a different matter, and in any 
case the monument as restored from the remains seems essentially designed for 
a single central altar within a square enclosure. 

I would suggest another significance for Karneades’ plural. There may well 
have been in his time several altars at Athens known as €Aéov Bwot ; the phrase 
may have begun as a general term for altars much frequented by suppliants, 
the genitive being originally not a possessive, giving the name of the deity to 
whom the altar was dedicated and to whom it belonged, but rather a kind of 
descriptive genitive.* But from the beginning the possessive sense would in- 
evitably suggest itself. If an altar is called the Altar of Eleos, one can hardly 
avoid the impression that Eleos is a deity to whom the altar is dedicated or 
re-dedicated. This may be the way in which Eleos attained his somewhat nebu- 
lous divinity ; and possibly in Karneades we can see the process taking place. 


Stoa of Zeus, where Euphranor’s picture of 
the Twelve was painted, and the altar in 
front of it; but for reasons developed below 
I doubt whether the superimposition of 
Eleos can have produced a drastic change in 
the conduct of the cult. 

* A little like Ai@os bBpews and avaideias 
(Paus. 1. 28. 5), but hardly the same. 


' Controversiae 10. 5. 34 (ed. Kiessling, p. 
506). In addition, the Schol on Demosth. 2. 
6 wrongly associates évOévde with the altar; 
note also the passage from Sopatros (p. 143, 
n. 2, and p. 149). 

2 Die Stadt Athen, ii, p. 437, n. 3. 

3 Hesp., Suppl. viii, p. 103, and vol. xxi, 
p. 51. They also suggest the possibility of a 
transference of the cult of the Twelve to the 


4599.3 /4 
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That the genitive €Aéov can be used in some such sense as I have indicated 
is proved by J.G. ii”. 4786, found in the Odeion of Herodes. Certain Thracians 
from ‘the famous town of the Sardi’ (or Serdi), address Zeus, dyipedwr vrare, 
natep Eipnvns Babuxdprov, and continue cov ’EAaiov (sic) Bwpov txerevouev 
“eis. These people could neither write hexameters nor yet spell Greek ; they 
were familiar, as was everyone in the second century A.D., with the expression 
€Agov Bwyds, and they put it in little caring what grammatical type of genitive 
they were using. But it is not impossible that they happen to. be reverting to the 
original meaning of the phrase. 

One or two other passages come to mind, but I very much doubt whether 
they will give any additional support to my suggestion. The scholiast on 
Aischines 2. 15, explaining the word ixernpia, says that the suppliant sat eds Tov 
*EAdov Buwyov; the scholiast on Aristophanes, Anights 1151, giving the story of 
Makaria and in the course of it mentioning the Herakleidai as zpos rov *EX€ov 
Bwpov xaradvyovras, concludes ws év “Hpaxdeidats Evpimidns. These statements 
would make better sense if one could take the words as meaning not the 
one and only Altar of Eleos, but the particular altar at which, in each 
case, the supplication was made; but of course the scholiasts may be simply 
inaccurate. 

However, I would still suggest, very tentatively, that in Karneades’ time the 
name é€Adéov Bwuds was used of more than one altar dedicated to other gods. 
What altars besides that of the ‘Twelve Gods received the name one would 
hesitate to say. A likely candidate for the title, in view of the Heraclidae, is 
Zeus Agoraios ; indeed it has been suggested in the past that his was the Altar 
of Eleos, but our present knowledge of monuments and topography points 
rather to the Twelve Gods, as does also Philostratos’ remark that the Hera- 
kleidai set up the Altar of Eleos ‘as of a thirteenth god’.' 

My suggestion of a plurality of éAéov Bwyoi must remain a matter of con- 
jecture. That from the latter part of the first century B.c. onwards there was a 
single altar is beyond doubt. What I wish to assert with more confidence is 
that our evidence for this Altar of Eleos takes us back with safety very little 
before Roman imperial times, and that even in its greatest days the cult of 
Eleos and his altar remains a curiously vague and unsubstantial thing, which, 
in spite of the wide currency of the name, would not be likely in fact to dispossess 
or even to modify seriously an old-established cult. 

The first extant author who mentions an altar of Eleos in the singular is 
Diodoros of Sicily, in the passage already referred to. In 12. 39. 1 Diodoros 
is probably referring to the Altar of the Twelve Gods by a slightly shortened 
name when he says that some of Pheidias’ assistants sat émi tov r@v Oedv Bwpov. 
It is interesting to find the same author using both names. Diodoros apparently 
still knows the altar by the name of Altar of the (Twelve) Gods ; one is tempted 
to attribute to Bwyov eAgov in 13. 22. 7 our hypothetical earlier significance, 
but it would be rash to do so and it is best simply to accept this as the first 
appearance of the Altar of Eleos, unless one pushes back the Bibliotheca to its 
earliest possible date. 

Supporting the identification of the Altar of Pity with the Twelve Gods’ 
Altar, and suggesting that the change of name was effective from about 
350 B.c., Miss Crosby remarks that we have no dedications to the Twelve after 
the middle of the fourth century B.c., and only two references to the cult (the 


' Epist. 39 (70). 
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theatre seat, /.G. ii*. 5065, and Ps.-Plut. X Orat., 847a) ;' on the other hand ‘all 
references to the Altar of Pity postdate the fourth century’. I do not think that 
this is an argument which can be pressed very far, and without attempting to 
weaken the case for the identification I should like to point out that the two 
cults do not dovetail neatly into one another, Eleos taking over where the 
Twelve Gods leave off. The cessation of dedications may not mean very much ; 
our epigraphical evidence consists of tiny chance fragments, and in any case 
as far as Eleos is concerned we have no epigraphical evidence at all. Literary 
references to the Altar of Eleos postdate not merely the fourth but the second 
century B.C. 

There is a wide difference too in the nature of the literary evidence for the two 
cults. We have a number of clear and highly authoritative statements about the 
Altar of the Twelve Gods. ‘Thucydides tells us (6. 54. 6) that the younger 
Peisistratos dedicated it ; Herodotos that the Plataeans came to it as suppliants 
when the Athenians were sacrificing to the Twelve (6. 108. 4) ; Lykourgos tells 
how Kallistratos took refuge at the Altar of the Twelve Gods. In addition we 
have Diodoros’ account of the supplication of the associates of Pheidias, and 
Plutarch says? that at the time of the mutilation of the Hermai a man leapt up 
on to the altar and mutilated himself. We also know from Herodotos (2. 7. 1) 
and from an inscription (J.G. ii?. 2640) that the Altar of the Twelve had a 
precise and practical function as the central milestone of the Attic roads. 
About the history of the Altar of Eleos we have no clear and sober evidence. 
No historical personage is said to have taken refuge there except in fictitious 
rhetoric. 

There is something unsubstantial about the cult of Eleos. Undoubtedly the 
later Athenians considered Eleos a god—the authorities are never tired of 
telling us this*—and apparently made some parade of it. And the Athenian 
ideal of Eleos and Philanthropia had a great religious and ethical value. But 
the character of our evidence raises doubts whether there was a formal cult. 
We have no clear statements on this point, as we have for the Twelve, or, to 
take another example of an ‘abstraction’, for Eirene. ‘If Eros is a god,’ says 
Karneades, ‘then Eleos too will be a god.’ This may be sound enough theo- 
logically: in Greek mythology and cult the two cut very different figures.‘ 
Amongst other things, Eleos was an Athenian speciality. We have indeed one 
scrap of evidence from outside Athens. Pausanias says that the Athenians alone 
honour Eleos (1. 17. 1), Diodorus (13. 22. 7) that they first established his altar. 
From the Asklepieion at Epidauros comes an inscription,’ ’EAéov | Bwov | 
‘IepoxAjs | kat’ dvap, probably later than Pausanias and so not necessarily 
invalidating his remark. The dedicator no doubt had the Athenian altar in 
mind—indeed it apparently haunted his dreams. Athens had a proprietary 
interest in Eleos. 


361), Orat. 15. 39 (Foerster, i. p. 134; note 
how Lib. says to the Emperor Julian rov 
Bwpov éwpaxas Adjvnow, @ Baored) ; Nike- 
phoros (see p. 143, n. 1); Sextus Empiricus 
(see p. 144, n. 4); cf. also Apsines (see pp. 
143, n. 3, and 148) ; Philostratos (Epist. 39). 


' Op. cit., p. 102. But though the inci- 
dents they refer to happened in 355 B.c. 
and 431 B.c., Lykourgos (Leocr. 93) and Dio- 
doros know and use the name in 332 B.c. 
and the first century B.c.; and this fact in 
itself is of some significance. See also next 


note. 4 For a recent discussion of Eros see 
T. G. Rosenmeyer in Phoenix, v. 1, 1951, 


pp. 11 ff. 
5 J.G. iv?. 1. 1282. 


2 Nicias 13. 
3 Libanios, Declam. 16. 47 (Foerster, vi, 
p. 172) and 22 (Foerster, vi, pp. 349 and 
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The whole question of the cult of ‘abstractions’ raises its head here,’ and I 
do not wish to face it at the moment, since I would not draw any inferences 
about the nature or date of the cult from the mere fact that Eleos is a deity of 
this class. One need not, simply because Eleos is what we call an abstraction, 
doubt that he may have been a @eds and the object of a regular cult at quite an 
early time; it is rather the particular evidence of our authorities which strongly 
conveys the impression that his cult remained something ideal and abstract, 
and he himself a luminous but shapeless figure. 

Statius’ splendid description admirably portrays the general spirit of the 
cult, and gives a number of interesting details too. Professor Thompson has 
shown? that with due allowance for poetic licence and rhetorical exaggeration 
one may find much truth in Statius’ lines. The altar was no doubt known to the 
poet and to many of his readers. He is hardly likely to have invented the sur- 
rounding grove and, happily, archaeological evidence has turned up to corro- 
borate him and to give further support to the identification with the Altar of 
the Twelve. He is of course narrating the incident of Adrastos and the women- 
folk of the Seven; but he would no doubt think of the altar as he knew it—he 
slips naturally into the present tense. Incidentally one other little detail helps 
to confirm the identification. Feminine curiosity overcoming terror, the women 
move forward a little from the altar (540) to gaze in wonder at the triumphal 
procession of Theseus. Statius would naturally have in mind the processional 
Panathenaic Street, and this would suit perfectly the location of the Altar of 
the Twelve, just off this street to the south-west. 

One imagines that in Statius’ day the altar was something of a show place, 
though it may still have been the scene of actual supplications. It is hardly 
likely that it was continually beset with throngs of needy, unkempt suppliants 
(495), if indeed it was at any period. But the spirit of the cult is no doubt faith- 
fully conveyed. There seems to be no sacrifice to Clementia. Parca superstitio 
(487) ; there is no flame of incense, no blood. The suppliants appease the deity 
with querulae alone, and with the tears with which the altar flows.’ 

“The distinguishing mark for the venerable cult’, continues Statius (491), 
‘consists of laurels draped with fillets and the bush of the suppliant’s olive.”* 
There is no statue—fortunately for Statius; otherwise the slight difficulty of 
the gender of the deity (dei in 494) might have become acute. As it is, Greek 
Eleos can become Latin Clementia (Misericordia in Seneca).5 ‘O Eleos, thou 
art translated.’ Even in Greek there seems to be some little hesitancy on this 
point. Apsines says® in a rhetorical exercise designed to show how one can 
arouse pity in an Athenian audience, ‘You have an altar of Eleos; universal 


' Cf. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, y, being dative; the Loeb translation is unfortu- 
Pp. 444. 2 Op. cit., pp. 47-50. nate in giving ‘marked by the cult of the 

3 For libations of tears at the altar, cf. venerable, wool-entwined laurel and the 
Nikephoros (see p. 144,n.1),and Philostratos suppliant olive’; the nearest the place ap- 
(Epist. 39 (70); also Libanios, Declam. 22 proaches to the tree-cult which this seems to 
(see p. 144, n. 5). Libanios says that the suggest is in the misspelling of the Thracians 
Athenians honour Eleos with sacrifices (see p. 146). 
(Foerster, vi, p. 347); he is the only author 5 See p. 145, n. 1; we have Misericordia in 
who mentions sacrifices, and he later contra- Eumenius, pro restaur. scholarum 7; both in 
dicts this (p. 361) by saying that the only Lactantius on Statius 12. 487 (the Hera- 
€opr7 and Oepameia is the safety of those who  kleidai consecrated the altar of Clementia, 
take refuge. saying that Misericordia took up her abode 

* This is how these lines should be taken, at Athens exclusively). 
I believe, with no stop after verendo, cultu © See p. 143, n. I. 
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Philanthropia to all men is thought to be a divinity at Athens.’ Sopatros says," 
in a speech in which Demosthenes is supposed to be addressing Philip, “You 
see how the Athenians pay homage to Eleos along with Athena Polias; you 
see how they fashion an altar of Philanthropia on the agora.’ One is hardly 
to imagine that this is a distinct altar; the deity is vaguely conceived and 
sexless. 

‘Mentes habitare et pectora gaudet’, says Statius (494)—a noble, spiritual- 
ized conception of deity, which had a strong appeal to Christian sentiment ;” 
a conception by no means ‘un-Greek’, but hardly typical of an ancient Athen- 
ian cult. One may doubt whether such an Eleos could have proved to be a 
cuckoo in the nest and dislodged the Twelve Gods or any other old-established 
deity. Undoubtedly the name generally prevailed, and people spoke of the 
Altar of Eleos without any other deity in mind, without much consideration of 
religious history, theology, or grammar. Even Pausanias (1. 17. 1) says nothing 
of an older underlying cult at the altar; but Pausanias does sometimes miss 
things of religious and antiquarian importance, and here, since he says nothing 
of any shrine or Altar of the Twelve Gods, he is in any case guilty of an omis- 
sion. And what of Statius? Apparently his detailed description has nothing to 
say of the Twelve. Indeed when he describes the altar as nulli concessa potentum 
ara deum, it is difficult to believe that he knew it was dedicated to twelve powerful 
gods. One might use this as an argument to show that the Altar of Eleos was 
not the Altar of the Twelve. On the other hand, Statius may simply be unaware 
of them, or for his immediate poetical and ethical purpose may choose to sup- 
press them. Or again it is just possible that his lines contain a slight hint of the 
Twelve, that he is either dimly aware of them or is more fully aware but is 
keeping them very much in the background. It would, I think, be a mere 
quibble to say that nulli concessa potentum ara deum can mean ‘an altar wholly 
given over to no particular deity’; but at least the expression is a little more 
pardonable if applied to an altar presided over by a corporation of gods than 
to the altar devoted to, let us say, Zeus Agoraios. And when in 499 ff. Statius 
puts forward the idea that the gods themselves, grateful for Attic hospitality to 
certain of their number, ‘made sacred on the spot a common refuge for living 
creatures in affliction’, I am really inclined to think that he has the Twelve 
vaguely in mind, or chooses this unobtrusive way of introducing them. 

Anyone who was fully aware of the association of the ‘Twelve Gods and 
Eleos, and who thought out their relation to one another, might regard the 
altar as sacred in a secondary sense to Eleos, or accept Eleos as the thirteenth 
god. One should note, however, that on the seat of the priest in the theatre 
Eleos is not appended to the Twelve Gods as Rome is to Demos and the Charites 
(1.G. 117. 5047). 

Much must remain obscure. The altar in the agora had long been the 
embodiment of a noble Athenian idea. The reliefs, if as seems likely they 
belong, must have emphasized this aspect of the cult, and in time may have 
helped to make the new title prevail and to bring a new god into being. The 
early history of Eleos, his attachment to another cult, and his formal position 
even in later times, are uncertain. A single inscription, with a dedication or a 
reference in some sacred document, might make all the difference. At present 

' See p. 143, n. 2. bridge, 1913, pp. 219 ff. (originally pub- 

2 Verrall enlarges on this in his essay on lished in Oxford and Cambridge Review, 1907). 
the altar in Collected Literary Essays, Cam- 
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our copious evidence is of a very different kind. What it makes quite clear is 
that by the time of Lucian *EAéov Bwyds was a widely current idiom, the symbol 
of an idea, a striking substitute for the simple €Aeos.' ‘Friend, guest, companion, 
Altar of Eleos’, says Lucian’s misanthrope (7imon 42), ‘it’s all rubbish.’ ‘Do 
not consume me with fire’, writes the lover in Philostratos (13), ‘but save me, 
and keep the Altar of Pity in your heart.’” 
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poetarum vel scriptorum Misericordiae aram 


' Suidas gives €Adov Bwuds without com- 
cum his fabulis coniunxit’. But in fact no 


ment or explanation, apparently presenting 





it as a familiar proverb. Note also how it 
provides Lucian with a vivid simile in bis 
accusatus, 21 ‘*, . . taking refuge [from the 
severity of Stoic doctrine] in pleasure like a 
suppliant at the Altar of Eleos’. 

2 I note now that Dr. R. Pfeiffer (Calli- 
machus, vol. i, p. 58), commenting on frag. 51, 
ovvexev oixreipew olde yovn moAiwy, which is 
quoted by Schol. Sophokles O.C. 258, says 
‘fort. mythographi, qui vel Heraclidas ad 
hanc aram confugisse vel ipsos eam condi- 
disse et Adrastum eo supplicem venisse nar- 
rant, ad Call. Aet. redeunt; nemo priorum 


extant author brings these suppliants to the 
Altar of Eleos till much later still; and Kalli- 
machos himself in this fragment merely says 
just the same as Sophokles (O.C. 260 ff.) and 
Euripides (Suppl. 188 ff.). One might even 
add frag. 51 to the passages given above 
(p. 143), in which the absence of the Altar of 
Eleos is significant. ‘The Schol. quoting Kalli- 
machos, and mentioning (on 260) the Altar 
of Eleos, if Kallimachos had spoken of the 
Altar would surely have given the actual 
words in which he did so. 
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ARISTOTLE AND THE DRAMATIZATION OF 
LEGEND 


Tuts article is a survey of familiar ground—those passages of the Poetics of 
Aristotle which throw light on the treatment of legend by the tragic poets. 
Although sweeping generalizations are often made on the use of the traditional 
stories in drama, our evidence on the subject is slight and inconclusive. We 
have little knowledge of the form in which most of the legends were known to 
the Attic playwrights, for the few we find in the Iliad and Odyssey appear there 
in very different versions from those they take on in the plays, and the frag- 
mentary remains of epic and lyric poetry between Homer and the fifth 
century B.C. present us with a wide field for speculation, but few certain facts ; 
while vase paintings and other works of art supplement only here and there 
the scanty information gained from literature. The comments of ancient writers 
on this aspect of tragedy are surprisingly few, and carry us little farther. The 
Poetics stands out as the one source from which we can draw any substantial 
account of the matter. Even Aristotle, of course, is not directly concerned with 
the history of drama, and deals with it only incidentally in isolated passages ; 
and in considering these it must constantly be borne in mind that he is discus- 
sing tragedy as he knew it in the late fourth century, for the benefit of fourth- 
century readers. But even so, his statements are the main foundation on which 
our view of the dramatists’ use of legend must be built. 

The purpose of this article is to review these statements, to suggest that some 
of them have been misinterpreted in the past, and to draw the inference that 
the evidence of the Poetics points not to close adherence to tradition by the tragic 
poets but to greater freedom of invention than is usually attributed to them. 

It might be supposed that some conclusion on the point could be derived 
from the language in which Aristotle describes the making of tragic plots, but 
it is notorious that these terms—some of the commonest in the treatise—are 
extremely wide in application and (like so many of Aristotle’s technical usages) 
take on different meanings according to the context in which they are em- 
ployed. pid8os, for example, commonly translated ‘plot’, is of course by no 
means limited to this sense, and certainly implies no distinction between the 
plot of a play and the general legend. It is the ‘story’, and is applied to any 
form of literature that involves a story—epic, for instance, as well as drama. 
mroveiv, again, is wide enough to cover on the one hand free creation of complete 
fiction, as in Agathon’s Antheus (145122), or on the other hand ‘dramatiza- 
tion’ of an epic narrative (1456413, 16). Similarly pd0ov cvnorava, used 
generally of drama including tragedy, is applied to the entirely fictional plots 
of comedy (1451>12-13). In short, these terms imply some kind of ‘making’ 
of the ‘story’, also describable as a ‘putting together’ of the ‘actions’, and they 
do not exclude creation de novo. The only way to give them a more specific 
content in relation to tragedy, and to define more clearly Aristotle’s view of the 
dramatization of legend, is to turn to the passages relevant to this particular 


theme. 


The kind of legend principally used by the playwrights is indicated in the 
two places, the second of which mentions and closely resembles the first, in 
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which Aristotle refers to the limitation which had become normal for the plots 
of tragedy: one in chapter 13 (1453%17-22) and the other in chapter 14 
(1454%9-13). At first, he says, tragic poets were guided by rvyn rather than 
Téxvn, and used any story that came to hand; but eventually they concentrated 
on a few families (oixia: or yévn) to which suitable 7a had happened. 

On the source from which these stories were drawn he makes no explicit 
statement, but some incidental remarks do refer to the derivation of tragic 
pd00 from epic. The key passage for this is in chapter 23 (1459>2-7), but 
unfortunately the meaning is at some points ambiguous: 


= > 4 > / , > , , , ~ ¢ / bal 
rovyapoov ex pev “Iduddos Kai ’Odvaceias pia rpaywdia movetrat Exarépas 7 
Svo povat, ex d¢ Kumpiwyv mroAdai Kai ris puxpas *I\uados mA€ov xtra, oiov orrAwv 
, , , > / , 4 > / ld 
Kptois, Didoxrynryns, NeomroAcpos, EdpvmvAos, mrwyxeia, Adxawat, *IXdiov 7répors 
Kai amomaAovus, kai Livwv Kat Tpwades. 


What is the meaning of zrovetrar—‘is actually made’, i.e. ‘has been made’? Or 
‘can be made’, as Bywater’s ‘supplies materials for’ seems to suggest ? The latter 
is indicated by a comparison with 1456719 (ofov et tis tov tis ‘IAvados oAov 
movot v0ov), where turning the Jiiad into a single play is regarded as a possi- 
bility to be avoided, not a thing ever actually done. Again, do *JAuddos and 
’Odvoceias and Kumpiwy without the article mean the existing ‘Jliad’, ‘Odyssey’, 
and ‘Cypria’, or ‘a poem like the Jiiad’, etc. ? Bywater adopts the first version in 
his translation, the second in his notes on 1448538 and 145953. And are the 
plays listed in relation to the Little Iliad actual plays, or possible ones suggested 
by Aristotle? Bywater’s doubt on the point is clear in his comment on the last 
two: ‘Having thus run over the eight sections of the Mixpa ’IAuds and mentioned 
a tragedy, actual or possible, in connection with each, Aristotle appends two 
additional names to show how easily the list might be enlarged.’ This passage 
evidently proves little or nothing about the actual derivation of actually exist- 
ing tragedies; nor is any more to be learnt from one or two minor references 
elsewhere to the same subject (1456416-17, 146254-5). 

So far, then, it appears that the tragic poets, after ranging more widely at 
random to begin with, later concentrated on the stories of a few families. Also, 
possibly, that some of their ~i8o. were drawn from epic. But whatever inter- 
pretation we place on the passages so far discussed, the crucial question still 
remains open: How did the poets use these stories? To find Aristotle’s answer 
to this we must turn to the two chief passages on the subject in the Poetics: part 
of chapter 14; and part of chapter 9, on which a section of chapter 17 also 
throws some light. 

In chapter 14 we are primarily concerned with the sentence (1453%22-26) : 


\ A = 4 , , b] ” , \ ? ‘ 

Tovs pev ovv trapetAnupevouvs pvOouvs Avew odK Eat, AEyw SE olov THY 

, > ~ e 4 ~ > / 4 ‘ > / e ‘ 7 

Kdvratpvjotpav arofavoitcav bro tot ’Opéorov Kai tiv *’EpipvAnv iro rod 
AAkpéwvos, adrov b€ edpioxew Set Kai Tois mapadedopevors ypjaba Kadds. 


Schmid! refers to this as a ‘rule’ laid down by Aristotle for the construction of 
tragic plots. But here again there is obscurity on at least three points. 

First, what is the meaning of zrapetAnupévovs and mapadedopevois ? Handed 
down to the dramatists from the more distant past, as Butcher seems to 
imply by his ‘received legends’ and ‘traditional material’, and Bywater by his 


’ Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 1. ii, p. 87, n. 4. 
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‘traditional stories’? Or handed down among the dramatists themselves—the 
‘stories of a few families’ on which they concentrated? There can be no cer- 
tainty on the point, but when Aristotle wrote, the second might well be the more 
natural interpretation ; and the same conclusion might be drawn from the refer- 
ence to the murder of Clytemnestra by Orestes, which was not prominent in 
the story in its most traditional—the Homeric—form, and may not have be- 
come its main feature until Aeschylus handled it. Aristotle, writing for his con- 
temporaries and not directly concerned with the history of tragedy, may not 
have had any precise meaning of the terms in mind.’ 

Secondly, what are we to make of rods pvOovs Avew ? Butcher translated : the 
poet may not ‘destroy the framework’ of the received legends; Bywater, the 
traditional stories must be ‘kept as they are’. It seems to me that the only clue 
to the meaning lies not in the words themselves but in the examples given: the 
playwright may not unfasten the links indicated, for instance, in rnv KAvra- 
pvnotpav ao0avotaav bd tod ’Opéorov. Thus Clytemnestra must not be recon- 
ciled with Orestes, as Aegisthus was, Aristotle tells us, in comedy (145337) ; 
nor must she be killed by anyone else. But it is only the barest essentials of the 
story, such as these, that must be regarded by the dramatist as fixed. 

Thirdly, what of adrov dé edpioxew det Kai rots mapadedSopévors xpjabar Kadds ? 
Bywater takes xai as ‘even’ and makes ois wapadedopéevois ypjobar Kadds 
dependent on edpicxew, translating: ‘at the same time even with these there is 
something left to the poet himself; it is for him to devise the right way of 
treating them’. I can see no reason for preferring this interpretation, and thus 
limiting the playwright’s own contribution to his pidos, except that it fits with 
Bywater’s earlier ‘must be kept as they are’. Surely it is more natural to take 
xai as ‘and’, attributing two tasks to the poet as Butcher does: ‘he ought toshow 
invention of his own, and skilfully handle the traditional material’.? 

If we ask the exact sense of edpioxew, in what sphere and with what range 
the author is to use his own ‘invention’, the answer presumably is: anywhere 
outside those bare essentials which he must not Avew. ‘The narrower the inter- 
pretation one gives to the first part of the sentence, the broader becomes the 
meaning of edpicxew in the second. The poet’s other task—roés trapadedopevors 
xpjoba KkaA@s—is made clearer by examples, all concerned not with new 
incidents or changes in the events of the story, but with the state of mind of the 
person responsible for the basic mpa&ts which the story relates: the dramatist 
may make a character commit an act consciously, as Euripides makes Medea 
kill her children ; or an act perpetrated in ignorance may be discovered later, 
as in the case of Sophocles’ Oedipus ; or a premeditated act may be abandoned 
when the true identity of the victim is realized, as in the Jphigenia in Tauris. 
As the examples show, such ‘skilful handling’ of the story in this ‘state of mind’ 
sphere can be of cardinal importance for the play. But it is not, I suggest, the 
only way in which the poet is to show originality of invention. 

In chapter 14, therefore, Aristotle appears to be saying that there are certain 
stories handed down, either from the distant past or among the playwrights 
themselves, the bare essentials of which must be retained; but outside these 
essentials there is scope for invention by the author, and for original handling 
of such an important aspect as the characters’ knowledge or ignorance of what 
they are doing. 


‘ I am indebted to Mr. D. W. Lucas for _ points. 
valuable comment on this and some other 2 So also Rostagni and Gudeman. 
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The chief other passage which helps to answer our problem is part of the 
much discussed chapter 9, in which Aristotle is describing the subject-matter 
appropriate to poetry, and distinguishing it from the material of the historian. 
Whereas the historian deals with ra yevoueva, the poet describes ofa av yévoiro. 
While the historian’s field is 7a xaO’ Exacrov, the poet is concerned with ra 
KaQddov, and 76 KadAov is defined (145158) as 7@ roiw ra rota arra ovpPaiver 
Adyew 7) mparrew KaTa TO €iKOs } TO avayxaiov—a statement, says Bywater, ‘as 
to what such or such a kind of man will probably or necessarily say or do’ ; 70 
xa0’ Exaorov, on the other hand, is what Alcibiades (for example) did or had 
done to him. So far, so good. But in the course of this sentence a difficulty 
occurs to Aristotle: he has described the zpayyara appropriate to the two 
genres, but what about the use of ovowara, proper names, in poetry? Poetry 
atoyalerat (Tod KaboAov) ovouata éemiTtiOeuevn—‘though it affixes proper names 
to the characters’, as Bywater, I think rightly, interprets.’ In comedy (which 
for Aristotle means primarily Middle Comedy) the poets’ concern with ra 
xafdAov as opposed to ra Kal’ Exacrov has become clear in the sphere of 
ovopatra as well as mpdyyara, for after constructing their story of probable 
incidents (ovorjcavres Tov pd0ov d:a THV EikoTwv) they droriéacw ra TvyovTa 
ovopata, ‘chance names’ like Chremes, Phormio, etc., not those of particular 
people such as were attacked by the éayfo7o.oi. But in tragedy r&v yevoyevwv 
cvoudaTwv avréxovrai—they keep to names which once belonged to real people, 
just as historians relate events which once happened to real people. Aristotle 
adds: 


” .¢ ae ‘ , ‘ 4 = 4 , ” , 
QtuTtov ) OTt mGavov €OTt TO dSvvarov" TQ [LEV OUP [L7) VEVOLLEVEA OUTTW TTLOTEVOLLEV 

t , 1 ot , 1 @ , Se eS ] 2O 7 
€tvat duvara, Ta de YEevopLeva davepov OTL duvara: OU Yap GV EVEVETO, EL Hv aouvara. 


These words, I believe, have been much misinterpreted and much abused. 
They have been taken as a general statement involving ra yevdjeva in a general 
sense, and used as evidence that Aristotle thought tragedy dealt with ra yevd- 
peva. Haigh, for example, quoting these sentences in a footnote, writes: 


‘It is interesting to notice that Aristotle, in approving the choice of 
legendary themes, defends them, not on the ground of their beauty and 
impressiveness, but of their credibility. He considers that the strange inci- 
dents of tragedy, if invented by the poets, would have appeared impossible ; 
but as they formed part of the traditional history of ancient times, they were 
accepted by the audience without demur. His remarks on this subject are a 
striking testimony to the hold which the legends still retained over the minds 
of the common people.” 


Schmid? alludes to the same passage as proof of Aristotle’s emphasis on ‘the 
historical character of tragedy as opposed to comedy’. But it proves no such 
conclusion. It refers only to ovdéuara, as is made clear by comparison with the 
remark eleven lines later (145129-30) kav dpa ovpBH yevoueva troveiv, odfev 


™ So also Gudeman ad loc. nected with them (except, presumably, 
2 Tragic Drama of the Greeks, p. 329. This _ those bare essentials which ov dei Avew) were 
interpretation is inconsistent with Aristotle’s known only to a few. Hence the playwright 
later statement, mentioned below, that ta was at liberty to invent incidents (outside 
yvwpya dAlyows yuwpysa €orw (1451525-26). the fixed essentials) and to attach them to 
Aristotle’s view appears to be that the names __ the familiar dvoyara. 
of the figures of legend were familiar and 3 Op. cit., p. 87, n. 4. 
generally accepted, but the incidents con- 
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hrrov mourns €or. Since this implies that yevoueva zroveiv is unusual in tragedy, 
whereas the earlier passage speaks of the use of ra yevdueva as the normal 
practice, it seems obvious that the words are differently used in the two places: 
in the second, they recall the use of ra yevoyueva in the opening sentences of the 
chapter about the subject-matter of poetry and history; in the first, they are 
part of a parenthetical explanation about the use of ovdyvara, and take their 
sense from this context. 

In tragedy, says Aristotle in effect, the poets cling to real names, the names of 
real people such as Clytemnestra or Medea. For since people with these names 
existed, such figures are clearly possible; and because they are thus proved 
possible, they are credible. We accept a Clytemnestra or a Medea, whereas we 
would not accept such characters with fictitious names. There is no implication 
here, I suggest, that the dramatist who used these figures with real names must 
attribute to them yevoyeva mpaypara. He is free to give them actions ofa dav 
yevo_ro, and these will be acceptable to the audience because attached to 
persons in whose reality they believe. 

I hope I have made the point clear that fundamental to Aristotle’s argument 
in this chapter is a distinction between mpdyyara, which in nearly all drama as 
in other poetry are ofa av yévoiro, and ovdéuara, which in most tragedies are 
yevopueva. If the plots of tragedy had been accepted traditional stories just as 
Agamemnon and others were accepted traditional figures, these mpdypara 
would have been yevoyeva in the same sense in which the ovduara were yevo- 
peva. But in ‘putting together’ the events of his story the tragic poet had an 
open field in which he was guided by ro eixés and 76 avayxaiov, not by fact. 
He used 7a yevopeva ovduara to make his work mavov.' 

This interpretation seems to me to be confirmed by chapter 17, to which we 
should perhaps turn before going farther with chapter g. In this later passage 
Aristotle gives his recipe for constructing a tragic plot—and incidentally it is 
significant that he here recommends the same treatment for ‘stories already 
made’ and for the making of new ones (1455#34—51). He says that the story 
should first be set out xafdAov, in general terms; and he illustrates this by 
summarizing the story of Iphigenia in Tauris as that of ‘a certain girl’ and her 
brother, using no proper names. The next stage, he states, is ro ta ovopara 
drobeiva; then, 7d émevcodiodv (probably ‘work in episodes or accessory inci- 
dents’, as Bywater translates) and 76 mapareivew (1455>1-2, 12-13). 

Here again, one notes, the affixing of ovoyara is separated from the ‘making’ 
of the mpdypara. The remarkable thing is that Aristotle speaks as if the story 
of even a play like the Jphigenia in Tauris had to be ‘made’ in general terms 
before ovouara are added, whereas in fact, of course, the ovouata were bound 
up with the story from the beginning. Perhaps one might have argued with him 
that the process was really threefold: the dvéuara suggested certain basic 
apaypara (the names of Clytemnestra and Orestes, for example, suggested 
matricide) ; this set the poet thinking on certain lines about ofa av yévoiro; 
then he attached dvdéyuara to such ‘characters’ as now seemed necessary. ‘The 
philosopher’s theory that poetry deals with ra xa@éAov has led him into exag- 
geration. Nevertheless, chapter 17 seems to confirm the conclusion drawn from 
chapter 9, that he distinguished the treatment of mpdyyara from that of ovouara, 


! One may perhaps suggest a comparison into the mouths of historical figures to make 
with Thucydides, who, it might be said, them more convincing. 
wrote speeches xara 70 eixés and put them 
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and thought creative activity by the poet played a major part in the ovvOears 
TOV TpAaypLaTwv. The adrov de evpioxew dei in chapter 14 gains more definite 
content from comparison with these two passages. 

There are still a few sentences of chapter 9 relevant to our problem. After 
his generalization about the use of yevoyeva ovduara Aristotle goes on to say 
that some tragedies contain only one or two known names, the rest being 
invented (zrezrounpéva) ; others, none at all. In Agathon’s Antheus, for example, 
Ta TE MPAyyaTa Kal Ta OvduwaTta TeTroinrac—which I should translate ‘the names 
as well as the incidents have been made up’. As a conclusion from this sentence, 
introduced by wore, he adds the comment that one need not at all costs seek to 
adhere to r&v rrapadedopevwr pvOwy, epi ods ai tpaywdia eiaiv (rapadedopevwv 
is again ambiguous, as in chapter 14). And he continues with the interesting 
remark that it would be absurd to do so ézei kai ra yuwpisa oAtyos yvwpind 
eotw.' After this, all of which arose out of Agathon’s Antheus, he draws his 
general conclusion (djAov odv é€k tovrwv) that rov mowrny padAdov tev pvOwv 
elvat Set trounrny 7) TOV péeTpwV, Gow TOLNTHS KATA THY pinoy €oTi, pwetras SE 
Tas mpafers—a statement which emphasizes that the main point of the whole 
chapter is the importance of zroinois rév pvOwv, with or without the use of 
VEVOMEVa OVOMATA. 


To sum up: 


According to Aristotle, the tragic poets at first used ruydvres ior, then con- 
centrated on stories connected with a few families. Their stories were 7wapade5o- 
pevoe OF mrapetAnupeévor, but in what sense—whether ‘traditional’ or handed 
down among the dramatists themselves—is not clear. Some at any rate had a 
source in epic (to accept for the moment that interpretation of chapter 23). 
The stories were familiar only to a few. 

In using such stories the bare essentials had to be retained, but there was 
room for a large element of invention, and of original treatment in such matters 
as the characters’ knowledge or ignorance of what they were doing. The element 
of invention operated particularly in the sphere of zpayyara, where the poet 
normally ‘made’ ofa av yévoiro, not ra yevoueva. To make their plays con- 
vincing the tragic poets generally affixed yevoyueva dvépara to their mpdypara, 
attributed the action of their dramas to figures accepted as real, although there 
were exceptions such as Agathon’s Antheus. 

If these conclusions are correct, they seem to throw some new light on this 
aspect of the Poetics. Much has been written in explanation or criticism of 
Aristotle’s emphasis on ‘plot’ as the chief feature of tragedy; and one of the 
principal difficulties has been to reconcile this emphasis with the belief that in 
fact, and according to Aristotle himself, the main content of most of the plots 
used by the tragedians was fixed beforehand. If this belief is not justified, this 
difficulty at any rate falls away. It becomes clear that by such phrases as zroi- 
nots Tod wwOov and ovoraois THv mpayparwv he means not merely manipulation 
of a given story to form a ‘plot’, but a creative activity which so transformed 
the story that it might be said to have been made anew. If the extant tragedies 


’ As Bywater points out, this contradicts drama. By this time constant repetition of 
Antiphanes fr. 191. But Antiphanes’ descrip- certain themes in the theatre itself had done 
tion of the audience’s familiarity with tragic far more than any knowledge of cyclic epic 
Adyo. is no evidence for the playwrights’ or choral lyric to make them familiar to the 
adherence to traditions earlier than the Athenians. 
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are studied with this approach, I believe it may appear that Aristotle was right 
in his choice of emphasis. 

Such inferences from the Poetics also have some effect on one’s conception of 
the history of Greek tragedy itself. If our most important ancient commentary 
on the subject gives us authority for the belief that the tragic writers had their 
full share of that freedom of creation which was the privilege of all poets—as 
Solon says, 7oAAd YevSovrar dovdoi'—and perhaps especially of that choral 
poetry from which drama grew, it may be profitable to approach our other 
evidence on the dramatization of legend and the originality of the tragic poets 
with this view in mind. At any rate it would appear that there is room for 
further thinking on this old and seemingly outworn theme. 


University of Southampton H. C. BALDRY 
' Fr. 29 Bergk. 











THE ORIGINAL MEANING OF MUNICEPS'! 


A stupy of the related words munia, munus, munis, and their derivatives will 
throw light on the original linguistic and juridical meaning of the ius municipi. 
It is agreed that these words all derive from a root *mei ‘to exchange’ (Meillet— 
Ernout*, p. 749; Walde—Hofmann, i, p. 255). Meillet—-Ernout rightly point out 
that words derived from that root with the suffix -n- ‘ont servi a désigner des 
échanges réglés par l’usage, et plusieurs ont une valeur juridique’.” 

Munus belongs to a class of words first recognized by Meillet (Mémoires de la 
société de linguistique de Paris, xv (1908), pp. 258 f.) to have a predominantly 
juridical or religious meaning (cf. facinus, fenus, funus, pignus, and vulnus and 
Meillet—Ernout’, s.vv.). Two meanings of munus are found, officium and donum,3 
and modern scholars (Meillet—Ernout?, p. 749, and Walde—Hofmann, 1, p. 255) 
have followed Verrius Flaccus (Paulus/Festus, p. 125 L, ‘munus significat 
officium, cum dicitur quis munere fungi. Item donum, quod officil causa 
datur’) in supposing the former to be the primary and the latter the derived 
meaning. 

Munia seems to be a generalized plural, but the singular *muni that it implies 
is shown to have existed anciently by the compounds municeps and munifex (for 
*muni-cap-s and *muni-fac-s) and the adjective *municus implied in municare 
(Paulus/Festus, p. 141 L) and communicare and existing in Oscan (Conway, 
Italic Dialects, Nos. 95a, ll. 15, 18, 19, 22; 950, 1. 24; 101; 115; 116. Cf. Meillet- 
Ernout}, p. 749). 

The basic meaning of munia seems also to be ‘obligations’ or ‘duties’, that is 
‘exchanges enjoined by custom’ (Plaut. Nerv. 2 = fr. 92 L, where Verrius 
Flaccus (Festus, p. 130 L; Paulus, p. 129 L) glossed ‘officia’: Tri. 1). 

Walde—Hofmann (i, p. 255) accept a basic meaning of Abgabe, derived by 
Norden (ap. Cichorius, Rémische Studien, p. 51) from Naevius, B.P. 7, fr. 48. 1. 
There can be no doubt that munia there refers to the Ariegskosten (as Leo, Der 
saturnische Vers, p. 35, n. 5). Taubler (Hermes, lvii (1922), p. 158) said it 
referred only to the armistice costs, as these alone were paid to the commander: 
this cannot be proved and may be over-subtle. But ‘obligations’ is still its 
meaning. 

In Plaut. 77ri. 687, munia refers to the duty of paying money to the State, 
and munera* does the same in Lucilius 202. Mommsen therefore held (Rémische 
Staatsrecht, iii, p. 225 = Droit public, vi. i, p. 253) that munia as a technical 
term for the obligations of a citizen denoted only the payment of money and 
did not include military service. He based this distinction on the phrase militia 
munusque publicum (Lex de repetundis 79; Lex coloniae Genetivae Fuliae \xvi, cf. 1xii, 
where militia is mentioned alone; it is implied by Dionysius 4. 62. 5; we may 
add Livy 23. 7. 1 militaret munusve faceret). But this language is not conclusive 
(it may mean ‘military service and other duties’) and that military service was 


‘ I must thank Professor L. R. Palmer for  Véerr. 2. 5. 51 and 52, Livy 25. 7. 4 and 27. 


philological guidance and some references. g. 9. But these are simply particular cases 
2 They are formed on the modified root where the obligation was felt as a burden. 
*moi whence *moin, moen- and finally mun-. * It is not questioned that munera ended as 


3 A third meaning onus is recognized by identical in meaning with munia, though it 
the jurist Paulus (Dig. 50. 16. 18) and will be argued below that it was not so 
accepted by Lewis and Short who cite Cic. _ originally. 
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included is implied in the word munifex, which was applied to soldiers because 
they were fulfilling their obligations to the State,’ and by the phrase zmmunts 
militiae (Livy 1. 43. 8), and is definitely stated by Dionysius 5. 1. 4. A reference 
to military service is probably to be found in Lucilius 8 and perhaps in Plautus, 
Cas. 940. In Plautus and Terence munia and munus refer most frequently to 
sexual ‘duties’ (Plaut. Am. 827; As. 812) or to the “duty to oneself’ of eating 
and drinking (Plaut. Men. 223; Stich. 695; Ter. Ad. 764), and the former at 
least of these probably contains a reference to military service. 

Munia is never, however, confined to this technical use, and neither this nor 
the narrower technical meaning ‘official duties of a magistrate’? (Meillet— 
Ernout?, p. 749) is its basic meaning, which is simply ‘duties’ unspecified. 

Munus and *muni seem then to be a pair of parallel neuter forms such as those 
distinguished in Greek by Benveniste (Origine de la formation des noms en indo- 
européen, pp. 85 f.). Such pairs seem normally to be indistinguishable in mean- 
ing, and the form in -i to disappear, surviving only in compound forms. The 
survival in Latin of munia might be due to the conservatism of official language 
(Meillet—Ernout?, p. 749), but the history of the words munia and munus sug- 
gests that the two forms early became distinguished in meaning and for that 
reason both survived. 

The predominant meaning of munus in early Latin is ‘gift’, and this is implied 
in its derivatives, munero, muneralis, and munerigerulus (Plaut. Ps. 181). The 
jurist Paulus (Dig. 50. 16. 18) accepts it as the primary meaning, i.e. that most 
frequently encountered. This meaning can be explained as primary if munus 
became restricted to the concrete meaning ‘thing exchanged ritually’ and 
hence ‘gift’, if the ritual exchange of gifts according to a never-ending system 
of reciprocal obligations was an important feature of primitive Roman as it 
was of Homeric Greek and many other primitive societies. Munus was perhaps 
originally distinguished from donum as a gift that is occasioned by, and itself 
occasions, another gift.* 

The meaning officium is at first confined to the singular and in Plautus to the 
phrase munus fungi (Am. 827; As. 812; Cas. 951; Men. 223; Trt. 1, 354; cf. 
Lucilius 8. Terence has the variant m. administrare). It seems likely that munus 
is here providing the singular for the generalized plural munia (which could 


' The general meaning of munifex is pre- 2.1. 14, refers to gladiatorial games, for which 
served in Pliny N.H. 11. 234. The word is _ the use of munera has a different explanation. 








otherwise confined to military contexts. (In 
Dig. 50. 16. 18 munifices (Budé) should be 
read for munificos.) Vegetius (Epit. Rei. Mil. 
2. 7 ‘Hi sunt milites principales, qui privi- 
legiis muniuntur. Reliqui munifices appel- 
lantur quia munera facere coguntur) seems 
to take munera as ‘fatigues’ (cf. 2. 19 where 
they are listed) but Paulus/Festus p. 30 L 
“Beneficiari dicebantur milites, qui vaca- 
bant muneris beneficio; ¢ contrario muni- 
fices vocabantur, qui non vacabant, sed 
munus rei publicae faciebant’, though re- 
cognizing this derivation, suggests that a sol- 
dier was munifex because he was fulfilling his 
obligations to the State; and this is almost 
certainly right. 

* This meaning is not found before 
Tacitus. ‘Munera aedilitatis’ in Cicero, Verr. 


Vide infra. 

3 Dumézil, Mitra-Varuna, p. 74, attempts 
to fit this concept into a general picture of 
elements common to early Rome and early 
Indian society. But his methods have been 
criticized by Rose in Journal of Roman 
Studies, xxxvii (1947), pp. 183 f. 

* Cf. the Grammarians’ distinctions. 
Keil, Grammatici Latini, vii. 524. 16. (Cor- 
nelius Fronto) de diff—munus quod amicus 
vel cliens vel libertus officii causa mittunt, 
vel munus gladiatorium, donum quod diis 
datur: vii. 119. 6 (Agroecius) donum dantis 
est, munus accipientis = Isidore diff. i. 
360; so Cic. Clu. 34, Pis. 93, accipere munus. 
Cf. Meillet-Ernout}, p. 749 ‘présent que l’on 
fait (et non que I’on recoit)’. But a ritual gift 
is both given and received. 
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not distinguish between ‘duties’ and a particular duty) when that led to the 
disappearance of the singular *muni. It then spread to the plural, first in 
Afranius 390 and Lucilius 202 in the phrase munera fungi: but Terence, who 
does not use munia, uses officia with fungi (Ad. 464, 603; Haut. 66; Phorm. 281), 
suggesting that while munia was for him obsolete, munera had not taken its place. 

In Cicero, although munera nearly supplanted munia, which survives only in 

Mur. 73 and Sest. 138, the meaning officium is still more common in the singular 
(Merguet’s lexica to Cicero provide a convenient summary of his usage: in the 
Letters munera is only used once, Fam. g. 12. 2, where it means ‘gifts’). The two 
meanings of munera are, further, always clearly distinguished by the verbs that 
govern them, and ambiguity does not arise,' although Virgil can play on the 
two meanings in Aen. 6. 883. Munia, moreover, remained alive: Livy uses 
munia and munera indifferently (e.g. munia 1. 42. 53 33-35-1344. 41.13 45. 36.3: 
munera 6. 8. 2; 24. 35. 7; 32. 16. 153 36. 31. 12), and his practice cannot be the 
result of archaizing. Tacitus’ choice of munia (where, as in Agr. 13. 1, the manu- 
scripts offer a choice, we should adopt munia, and where, as in Hist. 3. 13. 1 and 
Ann. 3. 2. 1, they read munera, we should almost certainly emend—see Anderson 
on Agr. 13. 1) seems then to be a deliberate attempt to restore an original dis- 
tinction that had become blurred in the late Republic. 

This blurring has affected the meaning of munificus. For Cicero (Off. 2. 64; 
Rose. Com. 22) and Sallust (B.7. 103. 6) it means ‘generous’, and this mean- 
ing is implied in munificare, specially created by Lucretius (2. 625) for the 
purpose of alliteration and assonance.? But it must derive from *muni and 
Jacio (cf. munifex above) and its original meaning was ‘dutiful’ (Plaut. Am. 842), 
and the meaning ‘generous’ seems to have arisen from the fact that the exchange 
of gifts was one of the obligations of a Roman to his friends (cf. Lucilius 664). 

This meaning of munificus contaminated the gloss of Nonius Marcellus (p. 
23 M = 34 L) on munis, for which he quotes Pacuvius Dulorestes fr. 160, though 
the actual words are lost from the text. (The gloss is a moral sentiment derived 
from Sallust, B.7. 103. 6 which he also quotes.) But the true meaning of munis 
is preserved by Verrius Flaccus (Paulus/Festus, p. 127 L), who glossed ‘munem 
significare certum est officiosum’, quoting Plautus, Merc. 105.3 Officiosus is here 
not pejorative in sense (as neither is the passive use in Cicero, Tusc. 3. 70, 
officiosus dolor; Mil. 12, offictosi labores). Munis may therefore be interpreted in 
accordance with the etymc'ogy, ‘bound to perform the due exchange’, a 


’ Varro gives the two senses different Verrius Flaccus. These two are the only 
derivations: L.L. 5. 179. The sense ‘gladia- surviving instances of munis. But we cannot 
torial games’ is probably derived not from make any inference how rare the word was 
the notable duties of the aedile and others from the fact that no ‘extra-quotations’ of 
(Meillet-Ernout3, p. 749) but from the munis are made by Nonius Marcellus. 
meaning ‘gifts to the dead’ (K. Schneider, Lindsay (Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary of 
Pauly—Wissowa, Suppl. Band iii. 761), or Republican Latin, p. 81) holds that Nonius 
less likely from the gifts made to the people made such ‘extra-quotations’ only from those 
by the magistrate in thanks for his past and of his ordered sources that came after the 
hopes for his future election. one from which he drew the lemma. But he 

2 Mr. A. F. Wells, of University College, uses Plaut. Merc. 105 as an ‘extra-quotation’ 
Oxford, once kindly explained the phrase for munia, a lemma derived from a source 
munificat salute for me as a variant of donat later than that for the lemma munis, and 
salute and suggested that salutehasthedouble should therefore have cited it also for munis. 
meaning of ‘greeting’ and ‘salvation’. (See Lindsay, Philologus, Ixv, p. 442.) It 

3 Certum est suggests the rejection of afalse seems therefore that citations were made 
alternative, which may have been given by haphazardly. 
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meaning appropriate in Plautus, Merc. 105: ‘dico eius pro meritis gratum me 
ac munem fore’, ‘. . . I will be grateful and obliged to him’, not necessarily 
referring to the exchange of thanks.’ Jmmunis then means ‘not bound to perform 
such an exchange’ and hence both ‘under no obligation’ (Paulus/Festus, p. 
127 L: ‘unde e contrario immunis dicitur, qui nullo fungitur officio’, where 
nullo shows that the meaning is not ‘who fails to perform a duty’, and also 
probably in Plautus, Tri. 345) or pejoratively ‘failing to recognize an 
obligation’. 

In the latter sense it appears in the tragic fragment quoted by Cicero, Sest. 
122 ‘o ingratifici Argivi, immunes Grai inmemoresque benefici’ : for receipt of 
a beneficium makes a man munis (cf. the Schol. Bob. ad loc, ‘Et haec verba sunt 
de tragoedia: in qua verbum istud “‘immunes” ingratos significat, quemad- 
modum .. . ‘“‘munificos” dicebant eos qui grati et liberales exstitissent’). A 
meaning ‘no part of one’s duty’ is also perhaps to be recognized in Plautus, 
Tri. 24 ‘amicum castigare ob meritam noxiam / inmoene est facinus verum in 
aetate utile / et conducibile’: the meaning improbus given it there by Paulus/ 
Festus, p. 97 L, and attested by Goetz, C.G.L. v. 29. 9 = v. 77. 29 (Placidus) 
‘inmoene improbum, culpandum, vel interdum “‘munere liberatum”’’ is less 
exact. The meaning ‘ungrateful’ is probably arrived at directly rather than by 
way of the double meaning of munus, ‘duty’ and ‘gift’, as Meillet—Ernout’, 
p. 748, suggest. Communis early developed a meaning of its own and need not 
therefore concern us here. 

The history of the words therefore suggests that *muni and munus were very 
early distinguished in meaning and therefore both survived, *muni in the 
generalized plural with the meaning ‘duties’, munus in the concrete sense of 
‘gift’: munus came to supply the singular for munia and this derived meaning 
spread to the plural: but munera never entirely superseded muna. 


Municeps, for *muni-cap-s (cf. the ancient etymologies: Varro, L.L. 5. 179; 
Verrius Flaccus ap. Paulus/Festus, pp. 117 L and 155 L; Aulus Gellius 16. 
13.6; Dig. 50. 1. 1 (Ulpian) and 16. 18 (Paulus) ; Isidore, Etym. 9. 3. 21, 9. 4. 
21 (cf. Goetz, C.G.L. v. 85. 14), and 15. 2. 10: Diff. 1 (cf. Goetz, C.G.L. v. 
85. 13 and 15: 118. 41); the glossators Goetz, C.G.L. iv. 259. 41 and 48, v. 
32. 17, v. 466. 15) is firmly connected with the meaning ‘duties’ and stands 
for is qui munia capit. But the phrase munia capere has been variously explained. 

Some Roman etymologists seem to have taken it as muneris partem capere, ‘to 
share in the munus’ (Aulus Gellius 16. 13. 6; Dig. 50. 1. 1 (Ulpian)), and this 
explanation is accepted by Meillet—Ernout?, p. 749. But such a meaning of 
capere appears to be unattested and that -ceps bears it is rendered unlikely by 
the independent existence of particeps. Paulus/Festus, p. 117 L, cited by Meillet— 
Ernout, ‘quibus non licebat magistratum capere, sed tantum muneris partem’, 
may mean ‘who were not allowed to hold a magistracy, but only that part (of 
the citizenship) consisting of the munus’ which is close to a correct explanation 
of the phrase. 

Niebuhr, in rejecting the derivation of the syllable -ceps from capere,* suggested 


' Professor Palmer suggests that Plautus Compounds in -ceps fall into two well- 
may be using an old religious formula. Cf. defined classes, those compounded with 
Meillet—Ernout?, p. 502, for the connexions caput which are declined -cipitis, and those 
of gratus. derived from capio which are declined -cipis. 

2 But the derivation cannot be questioned. In both cases the suffix is meaningful (see 
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that munus (in the sense of ‘duty’) could not be compounded with capere or 
capessere because facere or fungi was the proper verb for the performance of 
obligations (Rémische Geschichte, 11, p. 62, n. 107). This consideration may have 
influenced Rudorff (Berliner Lektionskatalog, 1848/9), who was followed by 
Marquardt (Rémische Staatsverwaltung, i*, p. 26), in his theory that municipium 
meant the receiving of guest-gifts, so that the juridical relation was that of 
cities between which there was a Gast-Vertrag and was related to the ius hospitit. 
The theory never found favour,’ and may conclusively be rejected on linguistic 
grounds. None the less it was revived by Kiibler (Geschichte des romischen Rechts, 
p. 157) in default of a plausible explanation of munza capere. 

Mommsen (Staatsrecht, iii, pp. 231-2, followed by Kornemann, in Pauly— 
Wissowa, xvi. 573), did not specify exactly what meaning he gave to capere. 
Schénbauer (Anzeiger von der dsterreichischen Akademie, phil.-hist. Klasse, 86 (1949), 
p. 551) and Bernardi (Athenaeum, xvi (1938), pp. 239 f.) claim that his view 
implies that full citizens also could be called municipes. Bernardi argues that 
municeps was the name for a citizen from the point of view of his duties and not 
his privileges, and therefore came to be restricted to those who possessed the 
former without the latter; but this concept should perhaps be sought rather in 
*municus which would be one of a clearly defined group of constitutional words 
formed with the suffix -zcus (cf. civicus, hosticus, and publicus. M. Leumann, 
Museum Helveticum, i (1944), p. 143). 

But Mommsen was well aware that full citizens never were called municipes, 
and himself only used the word in connexion with the obligations of Halbbiirger 
and non-citizens. He regarded the meaning of municeps as semantically clear, 
and did not raise the question whether its restriction to those classes was 
inherent in the word itself or simply the result of usage. 

But the question can be answered by an examination of the verbs used with 
munia (and munus and munia with the meaning ‘duty’ or ‘duties’). Of these 
there are a great number, e.g. administrare, ‘Ter. Ad. 764; adsignare, Cic. de Re p. 
6. 15; colere, Cic. Leg. 1. 16; committere, Cic. Imp. Pomp. 62; deposcere sibi, Caes. 
B.C. 1. 57. 13 efficere, Plaut. St. 695; exigere, Liv. 45. 36. 3; explere, Cic. Prov. 
Cons. 35; fungi, extremely frequent from Plautus onwards, whence perfungi, 
Cic. de sen. 77; wmplere, Tac. Hist. 1. 62. 2 et pass.; inungere, Tac. Agr. 13. 1; 
obire, Tac. Ann. 2. 26. 4, Cic. Phil. 9. 2 and 3; suscipere, Cic. Balb. 17; sustinere, 
Caes. B.G. 6. 18. 3; tolerare, Plaut. 771. 687 ; usurpare, Tac. Ann. 11. 13. 1 et pass. ; 
etc. (omitting all words with the meaning ‘to evade a duty’). These examples 
show that there are two stages involved in munia; they are first incurred, either 
by one’s own act or by imposition, and then fulfilled.” Munia capere should refer 
to the first stage, and mean ‘to undertake obligations’. 

















Walde—Hofmann, i, p. 160 and Meillet- 
Ernout3, p. 172). The suggestion of Meillet— 
Ernout, based on Paulus/Festus, p. 65 L 
(deinceps), p. 115 L (manceps), that the suffix 
was sometimes passive is not well founded: 
manceps was originally active (Meillet- 
Ernout3, p. 679), menceps is very doubtful 
(M. Hertz (Keil, G.L. vol. 1) excludes it from 
Priscian 5. 66), and princeps and the analo- 
gous numerals of the sacra Argeorum (Varro, 
LL. 5. 45 ff.) are also active (Meillet- 
Ernout?, p. 947). 

‘ Rubino, Zeitschrift fiir Altertumswissen- 


schaft, 1844, 989, pointed out that hospites 
were free from munia, though Karlowa, 
Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, i, p. 288, plausibly 
suggested that this was only for short visits 
and that the hospes was privileged to take up 
a secure residence in Rome which involved 
the performance of munia. Mommsen dis- 
missed the theory as impossible (Staatsrecht, 
lili, p. 231, n. 1 = Droit public, vi. i, p. 261, 
n. I). 

2 During the intervening period a man is 
presumably munis. 
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Munia capere is only found in derivations of municeps, and these cannot be 
used to establish its meaning. But munus suscipere bears this sense (cf. explere 
susceptum, Cic. Prov. Cons. 35 ‘to fulfil an obligation undertaken’) and so does 
munia capessere (which may be why Aulus Gellius derives municipes from capes- 
sere). Livy, speaking of L. Aemilius Paullus at Pydna (44. 41. 1), says ‘movebat 
imperii maiestas, gloria viri, ante omnia aetas, quod maior sexaginta annis 
juvenum munia in parte praecipua laboris periculique capessebat’. Here the 
nice point is that he was not fulfilling his own obligations but taking on those 
of young men. And Columella, Res Rustica 12. 1. 4, ‘munia quae domi capes- 
suntur’, means ‘obligations that are assumed at home’. In both cases the 
particular force of capessere is that the obligations are assumed with vigour and 
immediately discharged. 

That this is the meaning of munia capere was seen by Schénbauer (Anz. 
dsterr. Akad., 86 (1949), pp. 556-7), but, convinced that the ius municipi can 
only be understood in the context of early city-state relationships, he inter- 
prets munia as ‘public works’ undertaken in common not by individuals but by 
states. Munia could well bear this interpretation (though the words moenia 
(walls) and munire cannot be used to support it; for their connexion with munza, 
Festus, p. 128 L, Paulus, p. 129 Land p. 137 L, Varro, L.L. 5. 129, is denied by 
Meillet—-Ernout’, pp. 728 and 748, and Walde-Hofmann, 1, p. 255, ii, p. 101, 
though their etymology is left unexplained),' but there is no real evidence for 
such an institution, and the definitions of Paulus/Festus, pp. 117 L and 155 L 
suggest that the first municipes were individual immigrants to Rome.* The word 
municeps is certainly not easily applicable to states. 

But Schénbauer speaks of municipium, which he believes, with Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht, ii, p. 232), to have been originally abstract, and may hold that it is 
the prior word, which soon became transferred to the community that possessed 
municipium. Municeps would then mean simply ‘citizen or fellow-citizen of a 
municipium’, which is generally its meaning in surviving Latin. But it does sur- 
vive as a title of individuals in the definition of Verrius Flaccus (Festus, p. 
126 L; Paulus, p. 117 L), and it is more likely to be the earlier word. Moreover, 
municipium is only found with a concrete meaning, and although the abstract 
meaning is theoretically possible, it is perhaps most likely that it never 
meant anything but ‘a body of municipes’ (in Paulus/Festus, 155 L a genus 
hominum, otherwise a community) and that the abstract legal use is a con- 
venience of modern scholars and should not be regarded as the use of a Latin 
word. 

Municeps, then, means the man who undertakes munia, and it is prima facie 
most likely that in the language of Roman constitutional law munia refers to 
obligations to the Roman State, and a satisfactory interpretation of municeps 
is possible on that assumption. 

Municeps is a man who, though possessing no obligations to the Roman 
State, undertakes them voluntarily or under duress at a definite time. An 
original citizen of Rome can hardly be said to undertake obligations, but 
gestion. 

2 This is not the place to discuss these com- 
plicated but valuable sources. But it can be 
shown that they both derive from Verrius 


Flaccus, and they do not seem to be as cor- 
rupt or confused as has been supposed. 


1 It is tempting to a non-philologist to ex- 
plain moenta as a re-formation from munio in 
the sense ‘I perform my duties of labour’, for 
which cf. Lex coloniae Genetivae Juliae xcviii 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ili, p. 227). This 
would not affect the argument; but there are 
probably good arguments against this sug- 
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rather to possess them, and a man who becomes a full citizen of Rome’ is doing 
something else than undertake obligations. But a municeps should theoretically 
join with full citizens in fulfilling the obligations (munia_facere as munifex) which 
he alone can be said to have undertaken (munia capere as municeps). 

The proposed interpretation is therefore supported when on two occasions 
municipes are said munus facere. In 216 B.c. the Campanians made peace with 
Hannibal on terms which seem to reflect their previous relationship to the 
Romans, ius municipi. The relevant terms are (Livy 23. 7. 1) ‘ne quis imperator 
magistratusve Poenorum ius ullum in civem Campanum haberet neve civis 
Campanus invitus militaret munusve faceret’. Munus facere here seems to refer 
not to the obligations of the Campanians to their own state but to the munia 
which they had to perform for Rome, that is to the fulfilment of the obligations 
which they undertook when made municipes in 338 B.c. The terms ensure that 
they shall not be, as it were, municipes of the Carthaginians. 

The same distinction is implied in Dig. 50. 1. 1 (Ulpian) ‘et proprie quidem 
municipes appellantur muneris participes recepti in civitatem ut munera 
nobiscum facerent’—“‘. .. admitted into the state [this stands for the undertaking 
of munia even though Ulpian may have been thinking of full citizenship] in 
order that they might (on subsequent occasions) fulfil their obligations with us’. 

This is as far as a purely linguistic study of the zus municipi can be carried. 
But the juridical position of municipes that can be thus theoretically derived 
from the original meaning of the word can be upheld by an examination of the 
legal and historical evidence. 


University of Liverpool JOHN PINSENT 
. 
! There seems no theoretical reason why _ ship of another state. These are questions of 
a municeps should or should not be regarded fact, and their answers cannot be deduced 
as some sort of a Roman citizen, nor why his from the meaning of the word. 
munia need be incompatible with full citizer- 
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Her. 5. 89 denique tutus amor meus est #7: nulla parantur 
bella, nec ultrices aduehit unda rates. 


The superfluity of #4: and a sense of something lacking in nulla parantur bella 
will have led Heinsius and Bentley to punctuate after est and to write respec- 
tively mihi and 1b1. Ehwald also stops after est but retains ¢1b1, as though Oenone 
were plotting war against a third party. I suggest meus est, ubi. 


Her. 7. 45 non ego sum tanti—quid non censeris inique ?— 
ut pereas, dum me per freta longa fugis. 


So Palmer, whose critical note begins ‘ita P, 0 ma. 2 supra quid scripto, ns in 
censeris in ras. sed certe aut censeris aut cesseris fuit’. The first reading of G seems 
to have been quod non cenaris, on which the second hand imposed censeris. I do 
not find much comfort in any of the dozen conjectures mentioned by Palmer, 
still less in his explanation of the text, and propose numquid censeris inique? Dido 
says ‘I am not of such consequence that you should sacrifice your life in getting 
away from me’ and asks in bitter parenthesis whether Aeneas is satisfied with 
this estimate of his importance. num was, as often, corrupted into non and non 
guid inverted to restore a semblance of meaning. 


Her. 9. 118 uidit et in speculo coniugis arma sui. 


In a very few instances Latin poets use coniunx of a concubine, as Propertius 
(2. 8. 29) of Briseis, though never, so far as I know, in the masculine. But a 
wife would only call her husband someone else’s coniunx in deliberate irony as 
does Seneca’s Clytaemnestra (Ag. 1002), and of that there is here no trace. I 
think Deianeira said met. 


Her. 12. 9! uidi etiam lacrimas: an pars est fraudis in illis? 
sic cito sum uerbis capta puella tuis. 


‘Here pars fraudis means “a share in your cajolery of me’’, and i/lis therefore 
means “your tears’: but it is absurd for Medea to ask whether Iason’s tears 
helped to cajole her: she knows that they did, and she must herg be affirming 
that they did.” So Housman,’ rightly. But when he goes on to argue that est 
should be fuit because the tears and the cajolery are both of them past and 
gone, the logic seems overstrained. Jason’s tears are past in fact but imagined 
as still bearing responsibility for the deception. It is as easy to say ‘your tears 
are to blame’ as ‘you are to blame for weeping’. So I do not feel logically 
obliged to condemn Miiller’s a or Riese’s ac as substitutes for an, and prefer either 
on diplomatic grounds to Housman’s pars est sua laudis in illis, st (Bentley), ff. 
But a and ac have smaller transcriptional superiority over another possibility, 
sua for an; for if the s of sua was lost after the s of lacrimas, the change of ua to 
an might readily follow. sua pars est fraudis gains strong support from Met. 
13. 351 pars est sua laudis in illo (cited by Heinsius in favour of his proposal an 
pars sua fraudis), which also demonstrates the needlessness of Palmer’s tentative 
substitution of et for in.* 

1 C.R. xi (1897), 289. than his mooted a, pars est laudis: a, pars et 


2 If Housman’s point against est fraudis fraudis: a, pars sua fraudis. 
were valid, sua pars est laudis would be better 
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. ° ° . id 
Her. 16.223 —rumpor et inuideo,—quid ni tamen omnia narrem ?— | 
membra superiecta cum tua ueste fouet. 





unduly tolerant of the anticlimax in the words preceding. inuidia (cf. Virg. 
Ecl. 7. 26 ‘inuidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro’) will remove it. ef connects with -|° 
the previous couplet. 


Her. 19. 85-87. This passage should be written 


nam, memini, cum te saeuum ueniente minaxque 
non minus, aut multo non minus, aequor erat, 
tum tibi clamabam, .. .. 


Manuscripts and editions have cum in 87. The comma after nam is mine. 


A.A. 1. 567 Nycteliumque patrem nocturnaque sacra precare, 
ne iubeant capiti uina nocere tuo. 


One may well call upon Bacchus and his rites but it is surely too much to 
ask the latter to give orders. I think we should read iubeat. Scaliger’s ne subeant 
. . . noctua and Heinsius’s ne subeant . . . nocere only recognize the difficulty. 


A.A. 2. 531 ‘effugere hunc non est’ quare tibi possit amica 
5 
dicere? non omni tempore sensus obest. 


‘Ses sentiments ne te seront pas toujours contraires’ (Bornecque). That is 4. 
not in the Latin and, supposing it were, would be a strange reason for not : 
becoming a bore. Nor, without further change, can anything rational be made 
from abest of Heinsius and certain deteriores or from adest of the Guelferbytanus. 

But this change need not be extensive. Read non omni tempore sanus adest, ‘no 
sane man stays with his mistress al/ the time’: cf. Met. 7. 737 ‘cui non ista fide 
satis experientia sano / magna foret ?’ 


A.A. 3. 198 oraque suscepta mane lauentur aqua 


Write succepta: Caper, Orth. (GLK 8. 98) ‘suscipimus ad animum et mentem 
refertur . . . succipimus corpore’, Velius Longus (GLA 7. 64), ‘aliud est ami- 
cum suscipere, aliud aquam succipere’, see Butler and Barber on Prop. 4. 9. 36 
where N preserves succepto against suscepto of the majority of manuscripts. | 


Rem. 363 dummodo sic placeam, dum toto canter in orbe, 
quod uolet impugnent unus et alter opus. 


impugnent uulgo, impugnet R. Almost every conceivable reconstruction of 
quod uolet, except one, has been attempted: quod dolet, qui uolet, quam uolet, quo 
uolet, quam libet, quo libet, qua ualet, qua patet. ‘The neglected possibility, which I . 
think most likely right, is guod solet (sc. fiert) : cf. Sall. Cat. 30. 2 ‘simul, id quod 
in tali re solet, alii portenta atque prodigia nuntiabant’; Jug. 15. 5‘ ueritus, 
quod in tali re solet, ne’, ff. ; Plin. V.H. 28. 263 ‘uestigium equi excussum ungula, 
ut solet plerumque’ ; Cic. Clu. 161 ‘cum quaedam in callibus, ut solet, contro- 
uersia pastorum esset orta’. 


™ —_ oe - a_ee 


Met. 3. 670 exsiluere uiri, siue hoc insania fecit 
siue timor, primusque Medon nigrescere coepit : 
corpore et expresso spinae curuamine flecti 
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incipit. huic Lycabas: ‘in quae miracula’ dixit 
‘uerteris ?” 


672 et expresso U, et presso LM, Planudes, set (sed P) presso EP, depresso N. 
Editors subsequent to Merkel (Edwards, Magnus, Ehwald, Miller, Bornecque) 
follow him in reading as above and punctuating after flecti. Up to the end of 
672 this may pass, though the unsupported corpore is rather strange, but no 
farther. Two verbs of saying where one (or indeed none) would suffice, and 
that within a single hexameter and to introduce a speech of four words, were 
never written by Ovid. But taken, as of old, with flecti, incipit is almost equally 
embarrassing after coepit in 671. The difficulty may be resolved by replacing 
this last word by toto; cf. 13. 958 ‘alium me corpore toto / ac fueram nuper’ 
(toto corpore occurs nine times in the Metamorphoses). But how did toto become 
coepit? Quite easily. Having written ¢o the scribe let his eye wander up to 
fecit. The result was toecit, between which and coepit the difference is exiguous. 


Met. 9. 626 denique iam nequeo nil commisisse nefandum ; 
et scripsi et petii: temerata est nostra uoluntas ; 


ut nihil adiciam, non possum innoxia dici. 


uoluntas was altered to uoluptas by the corrector of M (or the other way round, 
for reports vary) and other manuscripts are divided between the two. temeraria 
is found among the deteriores and translated, though not printed, by Miller 
(‘and rash I was to do so’). temerata . . . uoluntas can only be rendered with 
Bornecque ‘ma volonté a été souillée’. There is no need to argue that defile- 
ment of the will is a conception unlikely to occur in Roman poetry ; its irrele- 
vance should suffice to condemn it here. Byblis has, so to speak, burnt her 
boats, not by willing the offence (that would have left her uncommitted pro- 
vided she had kept it to herself), but by putting her feelings into writing for her 
brother to read: in Valpy’s paraphrase ‘uotum nostrum est emissum’. The word 
for her purpose is reserata: cf. 15. 145 augustae reserabo oracula mentis. 


Met. 9. 711 indecepta pia mendacia fraude latebant. 


So the principal manuscripts (inde cepta ). indeprensa, impercepta, imperfecta 
occur in the deteriores, intercepta in Juretus’s excerpts, inreprehensa in Slater’s 
opinion lurks under Planudes’ averiAnmrov. Modern editors (except Bornecque 
who adheres to indecepta which he thinks means ‘hidden’) unite in favour of 
Zingerle’s conjecture inde incepta (inde adoperta Kern). It seems to me highly 
probable that Ovid wrote indetecta, a dma& Aeyopuevov like indefletus (Met. 7. 
611), indetectus (Met. 1. 289), indesertus (Am. 2. 9. 52), indetonsus (Met. 4. 13), 
and indeuitatus (Met. 2. 605). 


Met. 12. 542 _‘tristis ad haec Pylius: ‘quid me meminisse malorum 
cogis et obductos oculis restinguere luctus ?” 


So M. For oculis the rest of the manuscripts, save the Bononiensis, have 
annis; for restinguere (FM), NU have restringere, P retexere, E, along with the 
Hauniensis and the second hand of N, resciscere (scis originally sti). The 
Amplonianus gives rescindere which also appears among the deteriores and in 
Heinsius’s obductum leuiter rescindere uulnus, and was apparently the original of 
Planudes’s ava€aivew. annis rescindere is read by most modern editors, but Magnus 
and Ehwald prefer oculis (Ehwald restringere) with so much justification that 
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this unintelligible word is unlikely to have replaced the perfectly straight- 
forward annis. I suggest that it conceals saeclis (rescindere), which involves no 
exaggeration for the ¢risaecltsenex in his third century. s(a)eclis—seculis—oculis 
is an easy transition, particularly as the initial may have disappeared after 
obductos. 


Met. 13. 601 nigrique uolumina fumi 
infecere diem, ueluti cum flumina natas 
exhalant nebulas, nec sol admittitur infra. 


M and the first hand of N read uolumine which Magnus and Ehwald dutifully 
accept, the former alleging in justification 1. 571 ‘deiectuque graui tenues 
agitantia fumos / nubila conducit (Peneus)’; good evidence that fumus can be 
declined in the plural if that were in question. The same editors find no fault 
in natas, though here they lack the countenance of M which omits 602; for is 
not the birth of mists from rivers a natural and pleasing metaphor? From such 
complacencies almost any conjecture seems an acceptable refuge and there are 
plenty to hand: latas (Burman), lentas (Postgate), gratas (Slater), flumine natae | 
exhalant nebulae (Bothe), flumine Nais / exhaiat (Housman). I suggest opacas as 
the most natural epithet: cf. Met. 14. 122 opaca crepuscula, A.A. 2. 619 nubtis 
opacae. The scribe’s eye strayed from a to a producing fluminacas, of which the 
manuscript text is the easiest of expansions. 

uastas, corrupted by Propertius’ manuscripts (4. 9. 40) into natas, is a con- 
ceivable alternative. 


Fast. 2.575  tunc cantata ligat cum fusco licia plumbo 


ligat, read in all reputable manuscripts save A, is obviously preferable to A’s 
colourless tenei. But if it be right, cum cannot stand, for lead (or for that matter 
a rhombus; but this variant does not now concern me) is bound with thread, 
not thread together with lead. Frazer’s proposal to substitute tria is, in my view, 
a step in the right direction. He compares Virg. Ecl. 8. 73 ‘terna tibi haec 
primum triplici diuersa colore / licia circumdo’, Ciris 371 ‘terque nouena 
ligans triplici diuersa colore / fila’; add Prop. 4. 6. 6. ‘terque focum circa 
laneus orbis eat’. But palaeography would be better served by ter (¢) which may 
have been lost after /igat and replaced by cum, or, more probably, confused with é. 


Fast. 4. 399 — postmodo glans nata est: bene erat iam glande reperta 
duraque magnificas quercus habebat opes. 


Did acorns begin to exist when men began to eat them? Until 1928 nata may 
have survived in texts by inadvertence. But both Landi and Lenz ascribe nota 
to the first hand of A and yet refuse it credence. 


Fast. 5.107 + haec quoque desierat: laudata est voce sororum, 
quid faciam? turbae pars Aabet omnis idem. 


The last words are usually taken to mean that each of the three Muses who 
have spoken was supported by two out of the other six: pars habet omnis idem 
turbae (Peter). But turbae pars omnis surely hangs together. Ovid, I suggest, 
wrote ualet, meaning that every Muse has equal skill. Hence the prayer (109) 
‘gratia Pieridum nobis aequaliter adsit, / nullaque laudetur plusue minusue 
mihi’. 
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et mihi facta uia est, et me capit ultima tellus: 
accedam profugae sarcina parua rati. 


Tr. 1. 3. 83 


‘Made’ by the Argonauts ? A. L. Wheeler’s rendering ‘For me too the journey 
has been commanded’ is neither in the Latin nor in the facts. Perhaps Jata. 
The sea-road is broad enough and the end of the earth has room enough for two. 


et uoluisse mori, moriendo ponere sensus, 
respectuque tamen non perlisse mei. 


Tr. 1. 3. 99 


mori et D s. The duplication seems as pointless to me as it did to Madvig 
who substituted mali for mort (Adu. Crit. ii, p. 96), but I do not share his objec- 
tion to ponere sensus (‘surrender consciousness’) which may be regarded as 
analogous to ponere uitam (Cic. Fam. 9. 24. 4, Prop. 2. 16. 3 et al.), ponere animam 
(Lucr. 6. 1223), ponere spiritum (Val. Max. g. 12. 6). I should write semel 
moriendo, ‘dying once for all’: cf. Liv. 25. 6. 16 ‘hostis denique est datus, cum 
quo dimicantes, aut uitam semel, aut ignominiam finirent’; Virg. Aen. 11. 418 
‘procubuit moriens et humum semel ore momordit’; Iliad. 15. 511 BéArepov 7 
amoAéobar Eva xpovov ne Pid@vat. se was lost in uolutsse and mel (read as met?) 
passed into mori under the influence of mortendo. 


ac ueluti uentis agitantibus aera non est 
aequalis rabies continuusque furor, 

sed modo subsidunt intermissique silescunt, 
uimque putes illos deposuisse suam, 

sic abeunt redeuntque mei uariantque timores 


Tr. 2. 149 


In 149 aequora (G3 s) is probable. Commentators seem to have noticed 
nothing out of the way in modo = iam (151), a great rarity in classical writing. 
Possibly it should be recognized in Sall. Jug. 47. 3 umpenstus modo legatos supplices 
mittere (but ‘“nur noch” = “nun erst recht’”’’ Jacobs-Winz) and Nepos, Paus. 
4. 6 modo magis Pausanias perturbatus orare coepit (but tanto or multo Lambinus, 
quo Fleckeisen) ; and probably in Lucr. 2. 1135 plura modo dispargit: not, of 
course, in Virg. Aen. 9. 141 and Tib. 1. 1. 25. I believe these to be the only 
instances! except this of Ovid, where I suspect the loss of a couplet after 152 
describing the renewal of the gale, such as ‘et modo surgentes reuocata cer- 
nimus ira / quoque prius nautis corda timore rigent’. 


Tr. 5. 14. 12 nil feret ad manes diuitis umbra swos. 


Either sui (Némethy) or suum is necessary, and the latter preferable in view of 
diuttis. 


Tr. 5. 14.29 rara quidem uirtus, quam non fortuna gubernet, 
quae maneat stabili, cum fugit illa, pede. 
si qua tamen pretium sibi merces ipsa petitum 
inque parum laetis ardua rebus adest,... . 


31. So GHPV. Many manuscripts have petiti est, other variants are petentz, 
petendi, petita (est), and poeta; also pretii est for pretium. Ehwald’s conjecture uirtus 


' Not to be confounded with modo in the second of two parallel clauses lacking a 
correlating modo (or its equivalent) in the first: see Housman on Man. 1. 871. 
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for merces stands in the Teubner and Oxford texts but, to say nothing of 
other objections, we have had the word in 29 and do not want it again. I 
suggest si gua tamen praesto sibi merces ipsa petenti: i.e. si qua tamen uirtus, 
quae petenti sua ipsius est merces quaeque est ardua in parum laetis rebus, 
praesto adest (cf. Lucr. 5. 1412 quod adest praesto, et sim.). 


Gonville and Catus College, Cambridge D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


MARTIAL, SPECT. 4. 1-4 


turba grauis paci placidaeque inimica quieti, 
quae semper miseras sollicitabat opes, 

traducta est fgetulis nec cepit harena nocentis: 
et delator habet quod dabat exilium. 


The delators are paraded in the ampitheatre.' For the corrupt getulis (T, 
Geticis £) the conjectures proposed are many and varied, e.g. oculis (Guttmann), 
populis (Glogau), gerulis (Munro), ingens (Housman), caueis (Heraeus), etc. ; 
none carries the slightest conviction. Yet a pointer to the true reading, which 
critics, it would seem, have deliberately refused to utilize, is to be found in 
3. 30. 3, where the same manuscript (T) reads getula for togula (By). F. della 
Corte (edition of Spect.) with his proposal togulas alone makes any use, albeit a 
misguided one, of the aid at our disposal. A reading which is at once supported 
by the occurrence of the identical error in the same manuscript and is at the 
same time both appropriate and in keeping with Martial’s usage is ¢ogults, i.e. 
‘was paraded? before the toga-clad folk’. ‘The word is appropriate, as a spectacle 
was one of the occasions when the toga, which in imperial times had fallen into 
disfavour, was required to be worn by Roman citizens of all ranks :3 cf. 13. gg. 2 
‘iactatis solet hanc (dorcada) mittere turba togis’, 14. 135 ‘algentes... togas (in 
amphitheatro)’. For the use of togulis compare 10. 19. 4 “eheu! quam fatuae 
sunt tibi, Roma, togae’ (= togati, i.e. clientes), 5. 8. 11 f. ‘illas purpureas et 
adrogantes / iussit surgere Leitus lacernas’, 2. 36. 3 ‘nec tibi mitrarum nec sit 
tibi barba reorum’ (= mitratorum). The diminutive togula is used by Martial 
eight times elsewhere. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 


' Cf Suet. Zit. 8 ‘hos (delatores) assidue ... nostra bibat ... cuticula solem / effugi- 
in foro flagellis ac fustibus caesos ac nouis- atque togam.’ An edict enjoining strict 
sime traductos per amphitheatri harenam observance of the custom was issued by 
partim subici ac uenire imperauit, partim in Augustus (cf. Suet. Aug. 40. 5 ‘ne quem 


asperrimas insularum auehi.’ posthac paterentur aediles in foro circoue nisi 
2 Cf. Liv. 2. 38. 3 ‘uestras coniuges, positis lacernis togatum consistere’); so 
uestros liberos traductos per ora hominum’. again by Domitian (cf. 14. 124 and Fried- 


3 Cf. Juv. 11. 201 ff. ‘spectent iuuenes, lander ad loc.). 
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THE ATHENIAN PLAGUE: A MEDICAL NOTE 


In Classical Quarterly xlvii ( = iii), 1953, p. 97, Professor D. L. Page argues that 
the Plague of Thuc. 2. 47 ff. was measles of a virulent type. On the other hand, 
I believe that only typhus could account for all that Thucydides here relates, 
and I can find nothing that has not been experienced in outbreaks of typhus 
since his day: indeed, when lecturing on this disease, I often quote Jowett’s 
translation for the enlightenment of my class. Professor Page himself states that 
‘the case for identification [as typhus] is obviously strong’ (p. 114) ; but against 
it he then adduces some ‘serious obstacles’. 

1. He cites Professor J. F. D. Shrewsbury for the statement that ‘before 
typhus fever can even be considered’ . . . we need some historical evidence, or 
at least a strong presumption, that the Athenians were familiar with the black 
rat’.2 Now, whether or not the Athenians were familiar with the black rat, it 
must be clearly stated that epidemic typhus is transmitted by infected faeces of the 
louse of man and does not originate from the black rat; nor are rats concerned 
in its transmission. It must not be confused with the distinct disease known as 
murine typhus which originates from rodents, but is not epidemic. 

2. On p. 114, n. 2, Professor Page notes that it is ‘not quite certain’ that rats 
are necessary for the transmission of epidemic typhus (there is, in fact, no proof 
that in nature they are, and I have seen outbreaks of epidemic typhus in 
localities where the black rat had been unknown for two centuries), but he 
finds it ‘most improbable’ that the Athenians had become lousy by the spring 
of 430. I must leave it to him to assess the evidence of Aristophanes that lice 
were among the stalest jokes of Athenian comedy.’ ‘The Hippocratic Collection 
contains an unmistakable description of louse-borne relapsing fever in ‘Thasos.* 
Even if the mixed population of Athens were clean in normal times, this would 
profit them little in the vicissitudes of war and siege. I never saw a louse in the 
British Army before the First War; yet in the crowded dug-outs in France, 
before effective lousing became possible, I saw men of my Scottish division 
whose tartans could hardly be identified from the top part of their kilts, so 
encrusted was this with louse eggs. 

3. Professor Page observes that Thucydides says nothing of the mental 





' But the Hippocratic Collection (£pi- 
demics 1. 18, with other scattered references) 
records in Thasos what I believe must have 
been typhus—an acute fever with phrenitis, 
very fatal, but in favourable cases ending by 
crisis from the eleventh to the twentieth day; 
without relapses. The description evidences 
remarkable clinical acumen and includes the 
observation that although the comatose fever 
very commonly attacked children, of all 
patients these had the lowest mortality. ‘The 
usual rarity of death in children, in contrast 
to adults, is a unique characteristic of typhus. 

2 In spite of the arguments long advanced 
to the contrary, rats existed in early Palestine 
and in Egypt of the Pharaohs, as the dis- 
covery of skeletal remains has shown; and it 
is hard to believe that rodents so easily trans- 
ported (e.g. in a sack of grain) did not 
penetrate to ancient Greece. But this ques- 





tion does not affect the present issue. 

3 Pax 739-40. Lice were evidently familiar, 
though not necessarily infected; they were 
there to catch the infection when it reached 
the Piraeus from the East (Thuc. 2. 48). 

+ I quote from W. H. S. Jones’s translation 
of Epidemics 1. 20-22: “The great majority 
had a crisis on the sixth day, with an inter- 
mission of six days followed by a crisis on the 
fifth day after the relapse. Those who had a 
crisis on the seventh day had an intermission 
of seven days, with a crisis on the third day 
after the relapse’, etc. ‘Most had rigors near 
the first crisis, and those who had rigors at 
first near the crisis, had rigors again in the 
relapse at the time of the crisis.’ The rigors 
happened ‘by far the most during the 
winter’. Jaundice and profuse epistaxis, the 
commonest complications of relapsing fever, 
are both mentioned. 
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derangement that would be expected in typhus (pp. 111, n. 2; 115). He does 
not, in so many words; but he gives us at least one datum from which we are 
obliged to infer mental derangement. ‘Violent convulsions’ (whatever their 
cause) cannot occur if the brain is normal ; and their occurrence is incompatible 
with mental lucidity.' Nor would amnesia develop in undamaged brains. 

Was it a rational search for water that made the Athenians jump down 
wells? Thucydides ascribes it to the intense thirst which is usual in typhus; 
but what we are obliged to accept is his observation of facts, not his explanation. 
Thirst and atmospheric heat may exercise a directive influence on the subject’s 
hallucinations, just as in the Black Assize of Oxford (also a summer epidemic) 
some of the typhus victims ‘would leap headlong into deep waters’. In the 
Crimean War it was recorded as ‘not uncommon’ for typhus patients to break 
out of hospital and run across the frozen fields. In the typhus epidemic of 
1943-4 among the German 17th Army in Russia and Rumania, fully one-third 
of the patients admitted to one typhus field-hospital developed this delirium- 
tremens-like state, and some broke away from their guards and jumped through 
upstairs windows. A patient suffering from typhus involvement of the brain 
will make for a window, a field, a river, a well, just as his hallucinations may 
urge him and as chance may offer. He may show surprising physical strength 
and endurance, and, like the Athenians, throw off his wrappings and struggle 
to escape. In the robust and well-nourished (but usually not in the famished) 
this condition may often succeed the initial mental prostration which is character- 
istic of typhus, and to the skilled eye—in the absence of concurrent plague— 
is recognizable at a glance. Thucydides, again, ascribes the afuyia to simple 
fear of the oncoming disease; he could not diagnose it as a pathological 
symptom in itself. But Professor Page’s own translation, ‘depression’ (of mind), 
is sufficiently reminiscent of the term used of typhus in the eighteenth-century 
wars by Pringle: ‘great dejection of mind’. 

4. Professor Page refers at length to the measles epidemic of 1875 in Fiji, 
during which many of the sufferers lay down in water when in high fever (with 
tragic consequences intensified by the onset of cold and wet weather). As the 
islands were only recently annexed, the doctors appointed for duty had not 
arrived from England, but after the epidemic one of them, Dr. Corney, 
recorded some details collected from various eyewitnesses. He described the 
fever-stricken as ‘lying down in waterholes and creeks, or the sea. All these 
speedily developed dysentery or pneumonia, and died miserably’—just as 
would be expected. Professor Page stresses the attraction to water as a ‘rela- 
tively rare phenomenon’, and says that this ‘particular feature was in fact 
characteristic of a plague of measles’, both in Athens and Fiji. There is here a 
complete misunderstanding of this Fijian custom, but as I cannot speak from 
first-hand experience I will quote from some who can. Sir Philip Manson-Bahr 
tells me that it is the common practice of these people to take to water when they 
feel feverish from any cause. He often saw them do so when suffering from 
severe filarial fever, dengue, and so forth. During the great influenza epidemic 
of 1918 they went into the sea in crowds. Dr. J. C. R. Buchanan, formerly 

' Thucydides is, of course, wrong in sup- suggested to me that, since all madness was 
posing that the czacpos ioxupds (which, with regarded as a form of supernatural posses- 
Professor Page, I take in its technical sense sion, a fifth-century rationalist would be 
of convulsions) was induced by the retching: inclined to reduce any manifestation of it to 


cf. his other ascriptions of causes to symp- causes then accepted as ‘natural’. The doc- 
toms, noted in the text following. It has been tors rightly ascribed omacyos to phrenitis. 
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D.M.S. Fiji, confirms that it is usual for the Fijians to immerse themselves in 
water in the hope of allaying the symptoms of fever. So, had the epidemic of 
1875 not been measles but any other feverish ill that flesh is heir to, the Fijians 
would have taken to water in just the same way; and this primitive habit has 
no significance whatsoever in the identification of measles or any other disease. 

It is hard to believe that the Athenians, living at the hub of the world, could 
have been virgin soil for measles. If they were, it is still more incredible that 
the Peloponnesian invaders were relatively resistant, for the disease did not 
affect Peloponnesus ‘in any degree worth speaking of’ (2. 54. 5). Further, 
measles of such malignancy in an unprotected and congested population would 
produce some proportion of haemorrhagic cases. I have not seen ‘black measles’, 
but in the haemorrhagic form of other fevers (which in this respect does not 
differ), the body wholly purple in hue, the bleedings from the nose, mouth, 
bladder, and intestine, and into the eyes, together present a spectacle so 
horrifying that it could not be overlooked. The term ‘flushed and livid’ is 
utterly inadequate to describe these appalling cases, but it fairly describes what 
I have seen in typhus, where congestion and lividity of the skin are more 
marked than in any other comparable disease. 

5. All the main symptoms of typhus are, in fact, recognizable in Thucydides’ 
description. Convulsions are a well-known and ominous feature in very severe 
cases, indicating grave damage to the brain. In the typhus hospital mentioned 
above the German soldiers who were thus affected almost all died ; and those 
who developed the physically violent symptoms (the ‘furious’ form of the 
disease) all died—mostly suddenly—from the sixth to the ninth day (cf. Thuc. 
2. 49. 6 évaraion kai €Bdopaior), before their physical strength was exhausted 
(as Thucydides here says). In those patients who reach a later stage, physical 
weakness is commonly so extreme that they are helpless (cf. “Thuc. ibid. 
aobeveia StepOeipovro). In the Irish typhus of 1846—9, seven or eight or more 
persons might be found lying under the same ragged covering, some alive and 
some ‘dead for many hours’—as Thucydides describes living Athenians lying 
among the dead in the crowded shrines. As late complications Thucydides 
mentions (a) diarrhoea; (4) loss of fingers and toes; (c) blindness. Since there 
is not space to enlarge on these, I shall merely quote from the classical accounts 
of typhus in the eighteenth-century wars. (a) Pringle, already cited, wrote: “The 
intestines more particularly are disposed to mortify, as few die without cada- 
verous and involuntary stools.’ (6) In the Seven Years War Monro recorded 
that most of his patients so affected lost only the ends of the toes, but some lost 
whole toes: ‘one Man lost Half of each Foot; another lost both Feet and Part 
of each Leg’. In the German epidemic I have instanced, this classical complica- 
tion was in evidence once more. (Indeed, any epidemic of fever with gangrene of 
the extremities as a feature could only be typhus.) (c) Again, Monro: “The Inflamma- 
tion rose to a great Height and left an Obscurity or Film over the Cornea, 
which remained an Impediment to the Sight not to be removed.’ Blindness 
after typhus may also result from optic neuritis. (d) And lastly, Thucydides 
mentions the complete loss of memory that in some instances is a striking 
peculiarity of typhus convalescence, caused by persisting brain damage. 

In Europe typhus has broken out with unfailing regularity in time of war, 
especially in stationary armies or crowded cities, because these are the condi- 
tions in which lice multiply and spread rapidly. The population of Attica was 
crowded into houses, huts, and temples within the city (Thuc. 2. 52): there 
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was everything requisite for the concentration of infection that raises typhus 
to its highest pitch of virulence. If in these conditions the Athenians escaped 
typhus, their experience must be unparalleled in the history of war in Europe.' 


W. P. MacARTHUR 


‘ I wonder if those who persuade them- _ fluent smallpox where the face is transformed 
selves that this epidemic was plague, or to acontinuous sheet of pus, and the features 
smallpox, can have had any actual ex- _ obliterated. It is incredible that Thucydides 
perience of these diseases. Apart from the who noticed even small blisters (common in 
omission to mention buboes (practically some outbreaks of typhus especially in 
conclusive in itself), the course of epidemic summer) could have failed to notice these 
plague is far shorter than Thucydides indi- ghastly cases. 
cates; most of the deaths occur within the In the typhus in the Williamite war in Ire- 
first five days, and more than half of them land ‘Some had their Toes, and some their 
within the first three. Had the epidemic whole Feet that fell off as the Surgeons were 
been smallpox of an equivalent intensity, dressing them.’ It is unnecessary to evoke 
there would have been many haemorrhagic ergotism to explain this symptom in Athens. 
cases and many more of that type of con- 


THE PLAGUE: A LAY COMMENT ON A 
MEDICAL NOTE 


I SHALL speak once, and briefly. I hope that Sir William will follow (as I shall) the 
admirable example of the Athenian plague, which ‘did not attack the same person 
twice, at least not so as to kill him’. 

Sir William’s first concern is to refute certain objections to the identification with 
typhus. On his first point (uneasily foreseen by me, p. 114, n. 2) I leave any further 
argument to the experts. His second point I candidly concede, and hasten to the 
third. This is the weak point in the case for typhus: let the reader judge between us. 
Mental derangement (in particular, wild delirium and hallucinations, followed by 
coma or restless coma-vigil) is specially characteristic of typhus: but Thucydides says 
not a syllable about these obvious and alarming manifestations. Therefore either 
Thucydides omitted to mention what he cannot have failed to observe, or the plague 
was not typhus. Sir William now suggests an escape from this dilemma: Thucydides 
has wrongly assigned to purely ‘natural’ causes certain effects which in truth (accord- 
ing to Sir William) betokened mental derangement. Look at the evidence for this. 
Not many, if any, will agree that from the ozacpos icxvpés, described by Thucydides 
as induced by retching, ‘we are obliged to infer mental derangement’: that there is 
no such obligation I am assured by a medical authority of (I suppose) equal eminence 
in this field, who has written to me that the words naturally signify nothing more 
than ‘the strong muscular reaction which occurs in vomiting, rather than a subse- 
quent convulsion’. What then remains? Only the guess (it is nothing more) that 
mental derangement may underlie the preliminary depression and the leaping into 
wells for water, both assigned by Thucydides to simple and sufficient causes. That is 
to say, Thucydides explains away the mental derangement without even mentioning 
what it is that he is explaining away: anything more unlike his method (particularly 
in these chapters) could hardly be conceived. He might erroneously seek ‘natural’ 
causes for the actions and conditions of deranged persons: Sir William asks us (in 
vain, I am sure) to believe that he did this without even telling us that the persons 
were deranged. For the rest, space confines me to a single point, the Fijian evidence. 
The ‘complete misunderstanding’ is Sir William’s of my. article, not mine of the 
evidence. I explicitly said that the Fijians proved (as they obviously do) merely that 
this incident was not uncharacteristic of, or at least not incompatible with, measles 
(p. 118). I was aware that as much might be said in respect of other diseases too, and 
am interested to hear that it might be said of several more. a ke 
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NIOBE 


Down to the present century the Niobe of Aeschylus was represented by eight 
significant manuscript fragments containing some twenty-three lines. Even in 
this condition it deservedly attracted the interest and attention of scholars ; 
and in 1933 this interest was intensified by the publication in Florence by 
Vitelli and Norsa of a mutilated papyrus of twenty-one lines embodying two of 
the earlier fragments. Reading through the discussions which have since 
appeared, I am struck by the extraordinary range of supposedly tenable 
opinions ; I believe that the main features of the play can now be established 
with tolerable certainty. 
The principal fragments of the Niobe may be presented as follows: 


I. "Iorpos rovavras tapbévous e€evyerat 


tpepe, 0 8 ayvos Paars. Nauck, 7.G.F. 155 
2. .. .ODOEV, EL 17) TATEP avaoTEeV........ 
tov» Sovra Kai dvcavra Tavradov BX iar, 
> ¢t > , >\7 , 
eis of ov e€wKetAev adipevov Biov 
DoiB>os ; kaxod yap mvedpa mpoaB<dAAre>s 5d< ors. 
tpuets> 8° opare rodmi<r>€éppov yapou" 5 
7 / > » id Ud 
TpiTai ov Huap Tovd’ epynpevn Tapov 
Téxvas emwle<t Coa» Trois teAvynKoow, 
/ A / Mw / 
THKO>VGa THY TdAaWwav Eevpoppov dunv. 
4 ‘ > > ‘ ” > > ‘ , 
Bporo>s Kkaxwheis 5° oddev add’ et pw) oKid. 
Xo. adfis> pev 7€et Sedpo TavradAov Bia, 10 
pLovov) Kdutotpa Thode Kal med acpevwr. 
DoiBos> S€ unvw riva dépwv Audiov 
mpoppt>lov aika@s e€epvAAacev yer os ; 
Aviom. €ya mp>os buds, od yap €ore Svadpove<s, 
AdEw> Deds pév aitiav dver BX porois 15 
o \ ~ PSY “A 40 A >, 
oTrav Ka)>K@oat O@pa trapmrnodyn<v GeAn. 
/ ‘ 4 ” 4 ‘ >/ ~ 
téws 5>€ Ovnrov ovra xpy Tov E{K Bedv 
oABov m>eptaréAAovra pn Opacvorou<eiv. 
¢ > >A im / w > wm» 
ot 8” aiev) ed mpdcaovtes ovToT HAmicav 
, > -~ a ” > > / 
mimTov>Tes exyeiv Nv Exova <evoABiar. 20 
xavrn» yap eapbeioa cadAXto<revpaow... 
7 éexwmle Caoa Latte, Eenwle Hesych., érouwlovoa IT 8 rnKov- 
11 povoy scripsi; medacpévwy Fraenkel 21 xaurn Latte 


6 tpitraiov Wolff 
ca Cammerer 


The other supplements do not affect the problems under discussion and have 
been supplied from various sources. 
3. Tavrados. oreipw 5’ apovpav dudex’ juepa@v odor, 
Bepéxuvra x@pov, €v0’ Adpaarteias dos 
"Tdns re puxnOpoicr Kai Bpvynpacw 
Eptrovat pnAwv av opexever mrédov. 


T.G.F. 158 


With Headlam, C.R. xvi. 435. 
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4. Tav. ovpos S€ 7éTpos odpave@ Kupa@v avw 

epale mimre: Kai pe mpoodwrei rade 

Tiyvwore ravOpurrreva x) o€Bew ayar. T.G.F. 159 
5. povos Vedy yap Oadvaros ov dudipwv €pa, 


7O> 4 27O> > / wy 
ovd av Tt Odwv ovd’ Emiomrévdwy avots, 
79g? ww ‘ > \ , 
ovd’ €or. Buwpos ovd€ trawwvilerat’ 
povov d€ TTevBa Satyovwy arroorarei. T.G.F. 161 
6. Noo. oi Oey ayxiomopot, 
4 | > 4 F ..@ a / 
ot Znvos eyys, wv kar’ *[daiov mayov 
Avs atpwov Bwyds €or’ ev aifépr, 


KouTw adi efitnrov aiwa daovwr. T.G.F. 162 
7. péArAabpa <raira» Kai dopovs Apdiovos 

Kkaraladr<ovrw»> mupddpovow aietois. T.G.F. 160 
péAabpa ratra scripsi; wéAabpa pev adrod codd. karaiOadovrw scripsi; karaaAwow 


codd. 


From Aristophanes’ parody, Birds 1247. 


COMMENTARY 


For bibliography I refer to Professor D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, 
vol. i, p. 2. 

The question whether the scene of the Niobe is Thebes or Lydia may now 
be considered settled. Already, as Welcker saw, Thebes was rendered the more 
probable by the mention of Amphion’s palace in 7.G.F. 160, for it would seem 
a little odd to threaten in Lydia to burn a building in Thebes. Now, the 
papyrus lines indicate that Niobe is to be taken home to Lydia (xomorpa, 
v. 11) from the scene of the action ; and, moreover, if the scene were set within 
his kingdom, it is unlikely, though not inconceivable, that Tantalus would be 
so late arriving (v. 6). The further mention of Amphion in v. 12 is additional, 
if slight, support for a case which is by accumulation overwhelming. 

_ How is the approach of Tantalus to be explained ? Some words of his (7.G.F. 
158) are quoted once by Strabo and twice by Plutarch. Their tone, especially 
in the parenthesis €v6’ Adpacreias €d50s, is informative and conversational ; 
moreover, at 778 a, although so much is obscure, it seems clear that Plutarch 
takes them as complacent, not crestfallen. At 603 a he quotes the same verses, 
continues with efra per’ oAtyov A€yovros, and then quotes 7.G.F. 159. It is at 
least highly probable, as Lesky saw, that Tantalus learnt of the disaster between 
the two speeches; and that, whatever his object in coming—it may well have 
been a fortuitous visit—he came all unknowing. As it is in the tradition of 
archaic tragedy that messages if sent are delivered, it is also likely that he was 
not sent for. It follows that at [7 11 wedpacpeévos will not do. In fact the papyrus 
appears to give wefa .. ., and I should read povov xopuotpa triode Kai mepac- 
pevwy, ‘mere convoy for this lady and for victims slain’. The omission of the 
article 7@v is not only unobjectionable but correct, for the speaker is not 
concerned to refer to the children deictically, but is dwelling on the pathos of 
Tantalus’ role as ‘bearer of corpses’. Lycophron may well have had the WViobe 
in mind in vv. 1374-6, where we find both zedacpévos and xaraBadoiv, cf. 
I.G.F. 160. 
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NIOBE 177 


Who composed the Chorus? The view that 7.G.F. 155 refers to a Chorus of 
foreign maidens is certainly not established by the fact that similar passages in 
the Supplices do (vv. 234-7, 279-89) ; but it is in point of fact extremely prob- 
able. Lesky’s view that the verses are taken from a report of a speech by Niobe 
jesting at Artemis’ garb (involving the introduction of a suitable character to 
report it) seems unduly hypothetical. Pickard-Cambridge suggests that they 
constitute a remark of Tantalus upon a Chorus of Theban women; but 
Tantalus knows he is at Thebes, and therefore that any strange women are 
Thebans; such a remark would be uncalled for from him. It seems then that 
the verses do in fact refer to a bevy of Lydian maidens attendant upon Tantalus 
(for the somewhat wild guess at their nationality, cf. Supp. 287), and clearly 
unless Schadewaldt succeeds in establishing his belief that these do not compose 
the Chorus, we shall take it that they do. Moreover, in J7 10 we read that 
Tantalus is coming ; and if we are right in supposing that he has not been sent 
for, we must find an answer to Reinhardt’s question, ‘How can a mortal know 
this ?? His own view—that the speaker is Leto—appears so improbable and has 
found so little support that I turn without more ado to what seems to me the 
obvious explanation—that news of Tantalus’ approach has preceded him. 
And although it is not beyond the wit of man to supply alternative explanations 
as to how this happened, we shall surely be grateful for a Lydian Chorus to 
provide one ready-made. Finally, in IT 14 attention has rightly been called to 
od ydp éeore S¥adpoves. On the one hand, the Chorus are sympathetic; on the 
other hand, it was not a foregone conclusion that they would be. The second 
postulate is far better satisfied by a Lydian than by a Theban Chorus; for even 
if the speaker is fully conscious of how the maidens stand towards the bereaved 
Tantalus, she might easily anticipate hostility towards the Theban side of the 
family. The case against a Lydian Chorus appears to me to rest on a mere 
oversight. We are told that Tantalus’ lines in 7.G.F. 158 ‘could only be ad- 
dressed to the Chorus (e.g. on the speaker’s arrival), because one actor would 
be wholly occupied by the part of Niobe, who was on the stage all the time and 
would not need the information’. It is less than certain that Tantalus would 
not address them to a Chorus of his own handmaidens, but a more interesting, 
and to my mind more probable, alternative presents itself. He has not been 
sent for; at any rate, he does not know of the disaster ; he simply arrives, and 
finds a woman veiled and silent upon what may or may not have been im- 
mediately identifiable as a tomb. Whether it was or not (I mention this doubt 
because the tone would be more appropriate if it were not), we recall that 
Admetus did not recognize the veiled Alcestis—what reason have we to suppose 
that Tantalus would recognize his daughter? Why should not the lines be 
addressed to her? Are there not splendid dramatic possibilities in such a 
moment? The objection disposed of, the case for a Lydian Chorus is in my 
opinion overwhelmingly strong. 

Who spoke // 10-13? The reference to Amphion in v. 12 has been variously 
explained. It may be, as Lesky suggests, that we are now to hear of some ulti- 
mate grievance of Zeus against Amphion. It may be that Amphion, as head of 
the family, is regarded as the repository of its sins and punishments. But perhaps 
the simplest explanation is that the reference to Amphion is due to ignorance. 
Some time has elapsed since the disaster, and none would be so likely to be 
ignorant as the Lydian Chorus who have only just arrived. And though the 
speaker’s knowledge of Tantalus’ impending arrival might be due to her having 
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already been told of it by the Chorus, and although she may be about to answer 
her own question concerning the wrath,’ yet it will be admitted that knowledge 
and question alike would fit the Lydian Chorus with extraordinary nicety. In 
general I agree with Schadewaldt that an intervening speaker is strongly sug- 
gested ; I assign these lines with confidence to the Lydian Chorus. 

For the rest of the papyrus, is Niobe the speaker? I believe she is not, and 
my reasons are as follows: 


1. From Ar. Ran. 911 ff. (€yxadvibas, ypvlovras odd€ rovri) and Vit. Aesch. 6 
(oddev dbéyyerar), we know that Niobe sits veiled and silent during the early 
part of the play. I have argued that the Chorus speak J7 10-13. It is generally 
and rightly agreed that if they are still in such a state of ignorance, the lines 
must be early in the play, and Niobe is therefore silent when they are uttered. 
This line of argument is reinforced by another, parallel to it. I have endeavoured 
to show that Niobe is silent and veiled when her father enters. The papyrus 
lines precede his entry (v. 10). There is nothing in logic to exclude the view that 
Niobe unveiled, spoke the lines, then veiled again; but I feel sure that most 
scholars will prefer to think that there was one tremendous moment when she 
unveiled, and that it occurred subsequently to the arrival of ‘Tantalus. 

2. K6rte insists that Niobe’s silence is absolute. Vitelli protests that he is 
pressing the words of a comic poet too hard. But at such a time lamentation is 
both practically and aesthetically vain ; and the view that Niobe sits absolutely 
silent not only satisfies the evidence exactly but, to me at any rate, seems 
aesthetically right. This means that in J] 7 the original é€zouwwlovoa and 
Kloesel’s é€mwalovoa are alike excluded; and we are driven back upon the 
metaphorical use of €7afew ‘to brood’. And in spite of Nauck, can we forbear 
to cheer Welcker’s splendid comparison of Niobe whom no persuasion can 
draw from her children’s tomb with the hen that will not leave her nest? But 
splendid as is this metaphor when employed by another, I have no hesitation 
in judging it deplorably tasteless if used by Niobe herself—‘I brooded over my 
dead children’. Aesthetic criteria are more than usually subjective, but this is 
one point on which my mind is at rest. 

3. I turn to consider the reading in [7 7. There can be no serious doubt that 
this verse is included in the notice of Hesychius: é€mwlew- é€mixabijabar trois 
wots. AiayvtAos NuoBn peradopuxads: epnuevyn radov réxvors Erwle trois teOvnKoow— 
the quotation of six words puts coincidence out of the question. The reading 
erwler (aaa I accept from Latte, who restored the present tense and rectified 
the metre. It is easy to see how Hesychius’ notice would arrive at the form in 
which we know it. Every word is at present apt in illustration of the meta- 
phorical use of €7afew—as a hen on her nest broods over her eggs, so Niobe 
on the tomb broods over her dead children. Now Aeschylus may well have 
written (aca for its antithetical value ; but Hesychius or his source would find 
it quite unsuited to his purpose and be sorely tempted to omit it. And of course 
when {dca is omitted, the last syllable of émafeu is assumed to fall in the fourth 
foot of the line, and é7@Ze results by consequential change. There are indica- 
tions that something of this sort happened. We find the word incorrectly 
accented é€zwle; this may be a straight mistake, but a plausible explanation is 
that Whoever dropped the iota realized that the accent would have to be 
changed, and proceeded as if the word were an augmented disyllable. 


1 That is to say it may be an indirect question depending upon é¢yw.. . Aéfw. 
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Against all this there is just one piece of evidence which suggests that the 
papyrus lines should be assigned to Niobe. In vv. 7-8 the papyrus reads: 
réxvots emroupwlovaa Tois TeOvnKkdow |. . .voa THv TdAawayv x.7.A. If the papyrus is 
to make sense, a finite verb must be restored at the beginning of v. 8—though 
not Lobel’s €xkAavoa, which is excluded by my point 2. But the assumption 
that it did make sense, though reasonable enough, is surely not so compelling 
as its advocates appear to think. Many accidents could account for the scribe’s 
having written ézowwlovea for émuler CHoa—if he did so, it was most unfortu- 
nate, but there is nothing inherently improbable in such an occurrence. I 
frankly admit that the papyrus reading is an argument in favour of assignation 
to Niobe; I assert that it is overborne by the strength of the opposition ; I con- 
clude that Niobe assuredly does not speak the lines. 

On the other hand, I cannot agree with those who adduce // 1 as further 
evidence for assigning the lines away from Niobe. The fact is that even its 
general sense is uncertain. If Aeschylus wrote, for example, 7a@s ovd€v, €t 7 
matép’ avaatéever, péyw; cf. P.V. 589, the case would be entirely altered. 

Who does speak the lines? I can only reply that Schadewaldt’s suggestion 
of Antiope, though it cannot be proved, is eminently satisfactory. There is 
nothing in Reinhardt’s objection that Aeschylus would avoid an exposition 
scene between the Chorus and second actor. In adducing the Prometheus he 
appears to overlook an important difference—Prometheus is minded to speak ; 
Niobe is not! 

Niobe, Tantalus, and probably Antiope appeared in the play—did anyone 
else? It is tegypting to suppose that at some stage Amphion appealed to his 
wife. For oné thing, we should expect him to do so; for another, if Niobe 
remained obdurate when first her husband’s mother, and second her husband 
himself, endeavoured to console her, then spoke at last when her father made 
his appeal, that would provide the most satisfactory explanation of the descrip- 
tion €ws tpitou pépous .. . ovdev POEyyerat. 

With regard to the remaining fragments, 7.G.F. 155 should perhaps be 
assigned to Antiope, who in spite of the family connexion may be unfamiliar 
with Lydian costume. The Chorus arrive unsummoned and unexpected, and 
naturally excite such comment. 7.G.F. 160 may well be parodied from a 
warning by Antiope of the possible consequence of further defiance or resent- 
ment. 7.G.F. 161 reads to me like a justification by Niobe of her attitude— 
action is useless, silence dignified. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


The Niobe, I surmise, begins with the entry of a Chorus of Lydian maidens 
in advance of their master, Tantalus. They sing their entrance march; and 
swirl about a figure sitting, veiled and silent, on what perhaps is not at once 
apparent as a tomb. They wonder who she is and their curiosity is satisfied in 
the first episode or p€pos. Antiope enters, exclaims on the outlandish appearance 
of the Chorus, then turns to more urgent business—an appeal to Niobe to 
recover her grip upon life. The appeal fails, and Antiope, accepting her 
rebuff, turns reluctantly to the Chorus, who as always are ready and willing 
to exchange sympathy for gossip. She enlightens them—and us—with the 
history of the affair, then leaves the stage. A choral ode is followed by the 
second episode—a vain attempt of Amphion to succeed where his mother 
failed. Another ode and then the third episode (rpirov pépos). Tantalus arrives 
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on a surprise visit to his daughter ; he enters with a flamboyance which must 
surely strike the audience as exquisitely pathetic ; he sees the veiled figure, and 
exerts himself to impress her with the importance of the guest. The Chorus 
provide an appalling crisis of enlightenment ; and, crushed in spirit, their master 
acknowledges the insubstantiality of human things. Then he rallies and attempts 
to console his daughter—at least let her speak! At this tremendous moment 
Niobe unveils. She defends her long silence—in face of death nothing avails, 
but silent grief is dignified at least. She rails against the gods that they have 
thus confounded their own kindred. Doubtless the play would end with her 
agreeing to return with her father home to Lydia. 

This reconstruction is tentative. My claim is to have established certain 
features of the play, and to have outlined about them a drama which on the 
one hand betrays no internal inconsistency, and on the other is conceived after 
a fashion worthy of the master to whom it is attributed. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. D. W. Lucas of King’s College, 
Cambridge, for reading this paper and offering a number of valuable com- 
ments and corrections; also to Professor Wycherley of University College, 
Bangor, for advice and encouragement. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor A. D. Firron Brown 
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ON THE DATE OF AD ATTICUM 2. 24 


In attempting to refute my dating (Historia, i. 45-51) cf ad Atticum 2. 24 Mr. 
P. A. Brunt (C.Q. iii 1953, 62-64) has made two assumptions which I 
question. The first concerns the use of epistolary tenses, the second the sources 
of information available to Atticus. 

The date, 17 July, or thereabouts, which I proposed for the letter is imposs- 
ible unless Atticus’ associate, Numerius Numestius, had left Rome for Epirus 
before Cicero mentioned him in two letters, 2. 20 and 22, of which one was 
probably, and the other certainly, written later in July. My argument was that, 
since Cicero uses the perfect tense (recepi, accepi), ‘there is nothing to prove that 
Numestius is still with Cicero’. This, Mr. Brunt declares, is ‘a most unnatural 
reading of the passages; the perfect is, of course, an epistolary perfect’. I am 
frankly puzzled by this statement. It hardly seems necessary to point out that 
Cicero in his letters often uses tenses which reflect his own point of view, and 
not that of his correspondent. If he had written from Atticus’ point of view in 
these passages, one might expect not perfects, but pluperfects, to indicate that 
Cicero had already made a friend of Numestius. Moreover, the context of 
2. 20. 1, in which Cicero is methodically answering Atticus’ last letter, provides 
support for the interpretation of recepi as a description of past action: ‘Anicato, 
ut te velle intellexeram, nullo loco defui. Numestium ex litteris tuis studiose 
scriptis libenter in amicitiam recepi. Caecilium quibus rebus possum tueor 
diligenter. Varro satis facit nobis. Pompeius amat nos carosque habet.’ Parti- 
cularly striking is the contrast between the perfects, defut, recepi, and the present 
tueor, which is obviously used to describe an action still in progress. The per- 
fects, in my view, are not epistolary. /n amicitiam recefi describes the welcome 
Cicero gave Numestius, and there is nothing in the language either here or in 
2. 22. 7 (where accepi is preceded by a perfect, remisi, denoting completed 
action) to prove that Numestius is, or is not, still with Cicero. My explanation 
is that he had already gone to Epirus, taking with him messages from Cicero 
and also letter 23, in which Cicero had failed to mention the bearer; that 
afterwards, crossing this communication, one or more letters arrived from 
Atticus with renewed commendation of Numestius; that Cicero, perhaps 
aware of his negligence, told Atticus in 20 that he had received Numestius 
as a friend, and then repeated the assurance, with complimentary remarks, 
in 22. 

In arguing that the letter taken to Atticus by Numestius (2. 24. 1) was not 
23, but a lost letter, Mr. Brunt, troubled by the inadequate information given 
Atticus in the surviving letters, fails to consider another source of news which 
would have been readily available, namely, the acta (or commeniarii) of senate 
and people. At the beginning of the year 59 Caesar instituted the custom of 
making the acta public (Suetonius, Jul. 20). They would presumably have been 
sent to Atticus, as they were to Cicero when he was in exile (ad Att. 3. 8. 3; 
3. 15. 6), and also when he was governing Cilicia (ad Alt. 6. 2. 6; ad Fam. 2. 15. 
5; 8. 2. 2). The acta would have provided the bare facts of the Vettius incident ; 
they would also have reported the oratio fortessimt senis Q. Considi (24. 4), if it 
belongs in this period. That the acta included details on speeches in the senate 
is clear from a letter of Caelius in 50 (ad Fam. 8. 11. 4), ‘quam quisque senten- 
tiam dixerit in commentariost rerum urbanarum’, 
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Thus Cicero could assume, as he repeatedly does for his correspondents of 
44-43, that Atticus had the acta. Letter 23, with its urgent call for Atticus’ 
return, seems to be the letter entrusted to Numestius (24. 1), a letter pleading 
in such terms, ‘ut nihil acrius neque incitatius fieri posset’. I do not agree with 
Mr. Brunt that there is in letter 23 anything enigmatic which would imply that 
the courier was not trusted. The identity of Sampsiceramus and of Bowzdos 
nostrae consanguineus would have been clear to the man in the street. 

The basis of my dating and my reconstruction of the order of ad Ait. 2. 18- 
25 is that letter 23 was written before the election of the tribunes of the plebs, 
and that that election, which could not be postponed, must have taken place 
in July. The dates which I proposed for letters 18 and 25, neither of which is 
important for my dating of the Vettius affair, should have been put forward 
more tentatively, though my suggestions still seem to me probable. If I am 
right about the date of letter 25, I concede that it is likely that other letters to 
Atticus written in August have been lost. Otherwise I see no reason to alter 
the dates and the interpretations proposed in my paper. 


American Academy in Rome Lity Ross TAYLor 
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MESATUS TRAGICUS 


THE fragmentary tad8eors published by the editors of Oxyrhynchus Papyni (vol. 
xx, No. 2256, fr. 3, and Plate V) raises a number of interesting points of literary 
history. In a dramatic contest in which Aeschylus won the first prize and 
Sophocles the second, it seems that the third competitor bore the (derided) 
name of Mécaros: at any rate, the letters of this name occur, quite unmistak- 
ably, at the beginning of the fourth line of the fragment, which, following Dr. 
Lobel, we can confidently read as follows—though it is quite uncertain to what 
extent each line is incomplete: 
evixa Aiayvdos 
Aavaict Apupwvn 
devTepos LodhoxArjs 


Mécaros x.7T.A. 


Dr. Lobel considers the possibility of supplying the word rpiros after XopoxAjs, 
so as to provide a third competing dramatist, named Mécaros ; but he says that 
he does not believe in this explanation: nor does he believe in the other ex- 
planation which he mentions, namely, that XofoxAjs <6> péoaros is referred 
to. But I venture to think that his disbelief in <rpitos> Mécaros is unjustified. 

For a number of very good reasons it is most unlikely that a Lenaean contest 
is here recorded, and we must, accordingly, postulate the mention of a third 
competitor. His name must occur after the mention of Sophocles; it may, of 
course, have occurred in a lacuna at the end of the third line, but in that case 
we are left with the difficulty that <6> péoaros must agree with the missing 
proper name, and that would seem to be an exceedingly queer and ‘pointlessly 
obscure’ way of referring to any tragedian in a record of this kind. Why, then, 
should we not believe in the existence of Méoaros, the tragic poet? It is true 
that Richard Bentley was somewhat sarcastic at his expense in his Dissertation 
upon the Epistles of Euripides, where, commenting on the occurrence of the name 
Mécaros in the fifth pseudo-Euripidean letter, he wrote: ‘I would gladly be 
better acquainted with this same Mesatus; for I never once met with him but 
here in this Letter. He must be a Brother of the Stage too, by the company he 
is placed in. But what was the matter? Was he so hiss’d and exploded, that he 
durst never shew his head since?’ But, in spite of Bentley, the name does, I 
believe, occur in one other place, as well as in our new papyrus. As Dr. Lobel 
says, ‘it (sc. the name, Méoaros) has been thought to occur in Schol. V. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1502, where one comment on vids Kapxivov 6 péoartos runs: od Tov TpayiKov 
Aéyes pecoarov', but would have no obvious relevance. . . .” But the most 
natural meaning of these words of the scholiast is ‘he does not mean the tragic 
poet Mesatus’, and that surely is sufficiently relevant. The scholiast is warning 
his readers against supposing that Aristophanes’ words mean ‘a son of Carcinus, 
viz. Mesatus’—an easy mistake in the context for anyone who had heard of 
Mesatus but was vague about his dates and parentage. 

As Meineke (Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 513 n.) puts it: ‘fuisse qui hoc pro 
nomine proprio haberent ex scholiasta intelligitur: 6 wécartos] od Tov tpayiKov 
Aéyet Méoarov. Hinc arripuit imperitus auctor Epistolarum Euripidearum 


' The Venetus also has 6 yéooaros as a variant for 6 xéaaros of the text in |. 1502. 
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epist. 5, ubi Ayd@wv cat Méoaros coniunguntur.’ Whether Meineke is right or 
wrong in his suggestion about the source from which the imperitus auctor took 
the name, the scholiast’s words are relevant enough, and it is clear that the 
scholiast himself thought that there was a tragic poet named Méoaros. Neither 
Bentley nor Meineke had seen our new papyrus nor were they acquainted with 
Wilhelm’s transcription and restoration of the fragment of the Athenian 
Victors’ List (J.G. ii?. 2325, Wilhelm’s Urkunden, p. 101), where the name of 
Aeschylus (whose first victory was won in 484 B.c.) stands in line 1; the name 
of Sophocles (first victory probably in 468 B.c.) in line 5; while in line 6 stands 
the mutilated name [....]7os. This last poet, who is credited with perhaps two 
victories (the numeral is uncertain), would appear to have won his first victory 
not earlier than 466 B.c., for he comes after Sophocles and in 467 B.c. Aeschylus 
won the first prize. Over fifty years ago, Capps (A.7.P. xx. 401) put forward 
Mecaros (sic) as a candidate for the place immediately after Sophocles on this 
stone, but he did so ‘with misgivings, in view of the treatment which this poet 
has received’. The advent of the new papyrus greatly strengthens the candida- 
ture of Mécaros for a place in the annals of Greek dramatic history. 

Addendum. What the explanation is of the list of plays (some of them can- 
celled) which follows the name Méoaros in the papyrus is obscure. Could it be 
that the writer unintentionally omitted the titles of Sophocles’ four plays, and 
then, having written the name Mécaros, duly recorded four plays, only to 
discover that what he had just written was in fact the previously omitted list of 
Sophoclean plays? He therefore cancelled these four titles—and presumably 
inserted them elsewhere in a margin—and then went on to enumerate Mesatus’ 
four plays. If all this happened, we should have to suppose that Sophocles’ 
quartet included, besides the already known Kwd¢oi cdrupo, a tragedy called 
Baxyac and another whose initial letter was N; and that two of Mesatus’ 
plays were ITowwéves and either KvxAwys or Kuxvos; if Kvxvos, then it is not 
unlikely that Mesatus was, on this occasion at least, composing in trilogic 
form, the first tragedy dealing with the attempted landing of the Greeks at 
Troy and the death of Protesilaus, and the second with the repulse of the 
Trojans and the death of Poseidon’s son, the invulnerable Cycnus, at the hands 
of Achilles. 


New College, Oxford E. C. YORKE 
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NOTE SUR LES MANUSCRITS D’HERODOTE 


J’at publié récemment dans le Classical Quarterly (N.s. ii (1952), 97-99) un 
article intitulé ‘Eliminatio Codicum Herodoteorum’. Cet article, qui doit 
beaucoup au constructive critwism de M. P. Maas, ayant été écrit a intention des 
spécialistes, j’ai omis de dire ce qu’il fallait considérer comme acquis, notam- 
ment |’élimination des manuscrits C et P, utilisés par H. Stein, K. Hude, et 
Ph. E. Legrand. Je me propose ici de combler cette lacune, génante pour le 
lecteur non spécialiste. 

L’ouvrage le plus important sur les manuscrits d’Hérodote est inédit. II 
s agit d’un mémoire présenté a l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
par M. A.-M. Desrousseaux en 1887, c’est-a-dire a l’époque ot: D était perdu. 
Désireux d’examiner lui-méme tous les manuscrits sans exception, l’auteur a 
différé jusqu’a présent la publication de ce travail magistral. J’ai eu le privilége 
de le lire, et c’est de 1a que je suis parti. D’autre part, avec sa générosité habi- 
tuelle, M. J. E. Powell a bien voulu lui aussi me donner des renseignements 
précieux et inédits. 

Dans son mémoire, M. A.-M. Desrousseaux démontre que, en 1887, il fallait 
éditer Hérodote en utilisant deux manuscrits perdus, l’un représenté par A B, 
autre par R U et S V. J’attache la plus haute importance au fait que M. J. E. 
Powell, indépendamment du mémoire de M. A.-M. Desrousseaux, dont il n’a 
naturellement pas eu connaissance, ne tient pas compte non plus pour |’étab- 
lissement du texte des manuscrits C et P (Herodotus, Book VIII, ed. J. E. 
Powell, Cambridge, 1939, p. xvi, stemma). En définitive, cette position remonte 
a Cobet, qui, par réaction contre l’édition de Stein, d’ailleurs excellente pour 
l’époque, déclarait que l’éditeur d’Hérodote devait utiliser exclusivement les 
manuscrits A B R (Mnémosyne, 1882, p. 400). 

Dans mon article, je me suis contenté de montrer que les manuscrits R S V 
(U) étaient des deteriores par rapport 4 B et D. Du fait de l’élimination de 
R S V (U), ma position se rapproche singuli¢rement de celle de Cobet, 
puisque je professe que l’éditeur d’Hérodote doit utiliser exclusivement, non 
ABR, mais ABD. 

Dans ces conditions, l’étude que, dans son mémoire, M. A.-M. Desrousseaux 
a faite des mains secondaires des manuscrits A et B devient d’une actualité 
bralante. Comme je lui disais 4 quel point, 4 mon avis, il serait opportun de 
publier ces résultats, il m’a fait Phonneur de m’en charger. On s’étonnera 
peut-étre que je ne tache pas de faire une étude analogue sur le manuscrit 
D. En réalité, j’ai disposé d’un microfilm que M. Abbé M. Richard avait 
pris l’initiative amicale de faire venir 4 mon intention, et seul l’examen 
de ce microfilm m’a permis de trancher la question de la dépendance de 
RS V(U) par rapport 4 D. En revanche, ce n’est pas sur des photogra- 
phies, mais sur l’original, qu’il convient d’étudier les mains secondaires d’un 
manuscrit. Les lignes qui suivent sont donc, non de moi, mais de M. A.-M. 
Desrousseaux. 

‘Le cas du manuscrit A est particuli¢rement simple. Les marges portent des 
sommaires et une douzaine de scholies de premiere main. Une main du XV° 
ou du XVIE siécle a écrit dans les interlignes et les marges quelques corrections 
ou variantes, ainsi que plusieurs scholies. 
























































B. HEMMERDINGER 
Le cas du manuscrit B, en revanche, est extrémement complexe. 


1. La premiére main a écrit en marge les sommaires, et seulement quelques 
scholies: 1. I 34, 193 (kwvwra) ; 2. 125 (ovppainv), 136. 

2. Une main du XIV* siécle a remplacé les feuillets 1-7 (1. 1-35. 3) et 9-13 
(1. 42. 1-68. 3) : Stein la désigne par 6. On doit 4 la méme main quelques 
corrections et surtout des scholies: Stein la désigne alors par B?. 

3. Le manuscrit tout entier a été révisé au XIV* siécle par Mar@aios, dont 

le nom nous est connu par un monocondyle qui se trouve deux fois sur le 

dernier verso. II utilisait une encre trés noire, qui est devenue souvent d’un 

vert foncé. Stein désigne sa main par B?. 

I] n’est pas question, dans l’édition de Stein, d’une main de la fin du 

XIe siécle, que je nomme B?. Stein désigne B> tantét par B, tantét par 

B™ (Ben marge) ; tantot, évidemment frappé par la différence d’écriture, 

il ’appelle B* comme la main du XIV¢* siécle. B> a fait quelques correc- 

tions, comblé des lacunes. C’est 4 B> qu’il faut attribuer toutes les scholies 

que Stein attribue a B (sauf les exceptions citées plus haut), ainsi que la 

mention Aeizrovar oriyou K apres ie chapitre 8. 120. 

5. Il y a encore des notes wu corrections de plusieurs mains récentes, une 
entre autres du XV¢ siécle, tremblée comme celle d’un vieillard.’ 


x 


B. HEMMERDINGER 


P.-S. J’ai ignoré dans mon article précédent un article qui avait échappé a la vigilance de 
|’ Année Philologique: Aristide Colonna, ‘De Herodoti Memoria’, Bollettino del Comitato per la 
Preparazione della Edizione Nazionale dei Classici Greci e Latini, Nuova Serie, Fascicolo i, Roma, 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1945, pp. 41-83. C’est essentiellement un inventaire codico- 
logique, qui remplace avantageusement celui de Stein, bien que M. Colonna omette le 
Turonensis, dont A. G. Roos a donné une édition diplomatique (Excerpta de Virtutibus et Vitiis, 
pars ii, Berlin, 1910, pp. 1-29). On notera que le Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 176, pour lequel 
s’enthousiasme M. Colonna, n’est qu’une copie indirecte de D. 

A la suite de mon Eliminatio Codicum Herodoteorum, M. Colonna a écrit dans la méme revue: 
‘Note alla Tradizione Manoscritta di Erodoto’, Fascicolo ii, 1953, pp. 13-25. Je désigne les 
deux articles de M. Colonna respectivement par I et IT. 

M. Colonna donne des précisions intéressantes sur la couleur des encres dans le manuscrit 
D: le parchemin est blanc; l’encre de la premiére main (D) est jaune; la deuxiéme main 
(D?) utilise une encre d’un brun jaunatre, et qui se confond avec celle de la premiére main, 
sauf au début du manuscrit, ot l’encre de D? est plus foncée; la troisiéme main (D+) utilise 
une encre d’un brun foncé tirant sur le noir. 

Pour ce qui est de la datation, toujours difficile, des mains secondaires, M. Colonna en 
donne trois plutét qu’une: | 

D? est tantét du XIII®-XIV¢° siécle (I, p. 46), tantét du XII®XIII¢ (II, p. 18), tantét 

de la premiére moitié du XII® siécle (II, p. 22) ; 

D* est tantét du XVI® siécle (I, p. 46), tant6t du XIV® siécle (II, p. 17), tantot du XIII*- 

XIV® (II, p. 18). 

L’examen direct de D, dont je n’avais eu qu’un microfilm 4 ma disposition, a montré a 
M. Colonna que, contrairement a mon assertion, en 6. 69. 4 et 8. 111. 2 D présente, non 
des blancs, mais des grattages. Je suis bien forcé de faire confiance sur ce point 4 M. Colonna. 
En revanche, je peux affirmer qu'il a tort quand il me reproche d’avoir pris en 8. 111. 2 de 
la cursive pour de la petite onciale. 

Je persiste aussi 4 dire qu’il faut éliminer 8, et cela pour les raisons suivantes : 

1. 8 s'accorde non seulement avec D mais aussi avec D?*. 

2. Si l’on fait la moyenne des trois datations de D? par M. Colonna, D? est antérieur 4 R, 

qui est le plus ancien représentant de 8. 

3. 8 est un poids mort pour l’apparat critique, la toutefois ou B et D sont conservés. 

M. Colonna nous a promis d’autres articles sur les manuscrits d’Hérodote (I, p. 43, note 2). 
Nous les attendons avec impatience. 
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NOTES ON LUCAN, BOOK 7 


In the following notes the text quoted in each case is that of Housman. 


40-44 nunc quoque, tela licet paueant uictoris iniqui, 
nuntiet ipse licet Caesar tua funera, flebunt, 
sed dum tura ferunt, dum laurea serta Tonanti. 
O miseri, quorum gemitus edere dolorem, 
qui te non pleno pariter planxere theatro. 


43 edere GVca, sedere ZMP (re from nex), odere U, pressere Bentley, clausere 
Postgate, ‘paene suspicor fuisse dolor edere m<ussat>’ Housman. The solution is still 
to seek. No conjecture nor explanation of the manuscripts’ reading convinces. 
We cannot believe that edere = consumpsere (‘used up’), as it has been inter- 
preted by some, nor do we find meaning in the translation ‘whose groans 
swallowed down their grief’ (Duff).' The meaning we miss is the reverse of the 
latter, viz. ‘whose grief swallowed down its groans’: cf. 8. 634 ‘claude, dolor, 
gemitus’, 9. 146 f. ‘non in gemitus lacrimasque dolorem / effudit’, 7. 680 f. ‘non 
gemitus, non fletus erat, saluaque uerendus / maiestate dolor’.* This sense, I 
suggest, may be achieved by the correction of dolorem into dolores; the subject 
of edere is now dolores, the object gemitus (for the plural dolores cf. 8. 71 ‘inmo- 
dicos castigat uoce dolores’, 9. 889 ‘docet magnos nil posse dolores’). Closely 
allied passages, which may well have taken Lucan’s fancy, occur in Seneca: 
Epist. 66. 29 ‘hanc animi firmitatem sub tortore gemitus deuorantem’, Dial. 6. 
1. 2 ‘fudistique lacrimas palam et gemitus deuorasti quidem, non tamen hilari 
fronte texisti’,? ibid. 12. 17. 1 ‘(dolorem) obruere et deuorare gemitus’ ; editors, 
too, compare Ov. Met. 13. 539f. ‘uocem lacrimasque introrsus obortas/ 
deuorat ipse dolor’,* also id. Epist. 11. 53 f. ‘contineo gemitus . . . et cogor 
lacrimas conbibere ipsa meas’. A similar verse-ending occurs in Val. Flacc. 5. 
364 ‘robur cura ducis magnique edere labores’. The corruption of dolores into 
dolorem would be easy: gemitus was taken for the subject and the commoner 
dolorem substituted for dolores, supposedly the object. Cf. for the word-order 
5. 45 ‘uos, quorum finem non est sensura potestas’. 


242-6 (Caesar) discrimina postquam 
aduentare ducum supremaque proelia uidit 
casuram <et> fatis sensit nutare ruinam, 
illa quoque in ferrum rabies promptissima paulum 
languit. 


244 et add. . Housman points out that the apodosis must begin in 245,° and 
adds ‘uulgo probatam coniecturam quamuis incertam recipere malui quam 


1 Any more than in ‘dont les gémisse- * See further Thes. s. deuoro 875. 76 ff. 





ments ont dévoré la douleur’ (Bourgery- 
Ponchont). [1106 f. 

2 Cf., too, 1. 257 ff, 2. 20f., 8. 64f., 9. 

3 J. W. Basore (Loeb) assigns an impos- 
sible meaning both to /fudisti lacrimas, viz. 
‘you routed your tears’, and to hilari fronte, 
viz. ‘in spite of your cheerful face’. As in the 
Lucan passage, there is no abstinence from 


tears. 


5 Noting that Oudendorp and Hosius 
alone failed to appreciate the fact; we may 
add Bourgery-Ponchont. Anyone still in 
doubt should consider the corresponding 
passage describing Pompey’s reactions, 
337 ff. ‘uidit ut hostiles in rectum exire 
cateruas / Pompeius nullasque moras per- 
mittere bello / sed superis placuisse diem, 
stat corde gelato / attonitus’. 
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ipse non multo probabiliora proferre’. There is a variant in the same verse, 
fatis 2, fati ZM. It is evident that some fault is lurking in the text and to detect 
its location is our first step. The weak spot is undoubtedly sensit, which is a 
mere repetition of uzdit (cf. 337 ff. quoted above) ; the type of sentence we look 
for is 6. 415 f. ‘summique grauem discriminis horam / aduentare palam est, 
propius iam fata moueri’; a solution is not, however, to be found in the un- 
suitable adverb sensim suggested by Heinsius. It is, further, to be observed that 
fatis, regarded by Francken as ‘prorsus inutile’, is at least unsatisfying ;' fai... 
ruinam, on the other hand, read by many editors, is dubious, for ruiznam must 
here mean ‘collapsing structure’ (cf. 4. 393 ‘mundi nutante ruina’). What the 
sentence requires is some word in amplification of fatis. One that is well suited 
both to the context and to the manner of Lucan is ensis: we may read casuram 
fatis ensis, i.e. ‘beneath the doom of the sword’ ; cf. 4. 769 f. ‘in pedites fatum 
miserabile belli / incubuit’; the sword is the arbiter again in 7. 107 ff. “placet 
haec tam prospera rerum / tradere fortunae, gladio permittere mundi / dis- 
crimen’, 278 ‘primo ferri motu prosternite mundum’. The corruption origin- 
ated with a copyist’s writing by dittography /fatzs sensis (cf. 460 fatis suprema IT 
for fati s.) ; such a reading could hardly fail to produce fatis sensit. 


A. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


352-3 si socero dare regna meo mundumque pararent, 
praecipitare meam fatis potuere senectam (supert). 


fatis has been subject to misinterpretation. Postgate and Haskins render ‘by a 
natural death’ and appeal to such cases as Virg. Aen. 4. 696 ‘quia nec fato 
merita nec morte peribat’, Tac. Ann. 6. 10 ‘fato obiit’.? In the latter passages 
the meaning is ‘by a normal, regular death’, ‘in the course of nature’. The words 
praecipitare senectam, however, suggest an end that is anything but the normal, 
regular, and natural kind; they and, as above interpreted, fatis represent, 
indeed, a contradiction in terms. Bourgery—Ponchont strangely translate ‘ils 
auraient pu précipiter le terme fatal de ma vieillesse’. The right rendering is 
given by Duff, ‘to hurry this grey head into the grave’. faiis is dative and = 
in fata (cf. 4. 525 ‘uergere ponto... astra’, etc.),? i.e. in mortem; cf. 668 ‘reuocat 
matura in fata ruentis’, 8. 658 ‘properantem in fata’, etc. For the use of prae- 
cipitare compare 5. 692 ff. ‘sors ultima rerum / in dubios casus et prona pericula 
morti / praecipitare solet’. 


504-5 nec Fortuna diu rerum tot pondera uertens 
abstulit ingentis fato torrente ruinas. 


Caesar’s army has been slaughtering the Pompeian infantry. uertens 22, modern 
edd. (except Francken), uergens f, Grotius, Oudendorp, etc., Francken. The 
reading uertens is very difficult to defend. Housman interprets ‘non diu Fortuna 
huc et illuc tot rerum pondera uertit sed fato torrente ingentes ruinas abstulit 
. .. (uamquam expectatur potius aut wersans aut . . . uergens, hoc est inclinans’ ; 
the meaning of wertens remains unexplained. Nor are we satisfied with Duff’s 
rendering ‘taking little time to work such a mighty reversal’ (so Haskins and, 


' Bourgery and Ponchont curiously detect  (quercus)’. 
a dative in fatis and give the remarkable 2 Similar cases are, for example, Tac. Hist. 
rendering ‘il sentit vaciller les destins préts 5. 10 ‘fato aut taedio occidit’, Ann. 2. 42 
a s’écrouler’. Heinsius and Bentley would  ‘finem uitae sponte an fato impleuit’, Soph. 
read cessuram; they had not observed 1. 141 O.7.949 7pos rijs r¥xns dAwAev (sc. ITéAvBos). 
‘quamuis primo nutet casura sub Euro 3 Cf. Heitland, Introd., p. civ. 
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very similarly, Bourgery—Ponchont) ;' for no true parallel is offered for such a 
use of diu. In 8. 673 ‘nodosaque frangit / ossa diu’, to which Haskins appeals, diu 
has its usual sense: the process of breaking continues a long time.’ Postgate 
aptly points out that the adverb is not appropriate with uertens, as this indicates 
an essentially momentary action. His proposal pondere (so Z) takes us no 
farther.? 

It seems most reasonable to assume that Lucan is here indulging his fond- 
ness for metaphors drawn from the balance‘ and that the true reading is that 
of £, Grotius, etc., uergens. The words rerum tot pondera mean ‘the balance of so 
many issues’ : cf. 3. 337 f. ‘non pondera rerum / nec momenta sumus’, I. 57 f. 
‘librati pondera caeli / orbe tene medio’; in 8. 280 pondera is thus used with 
uergere (here intrans.), ‘mentisque meae quo pondera uergant’.’ The verb is 
used transitively by Lucan also in 4. 525 ‘nec segnis uergere (mergere ZM) 
ponto / tunc erat astra polus’, and in the passive 1. 54 ‘polus . . . uergitur’. 
uergens has been interpreted, e.g. by Grotius, as ‘librans uelut euentu dubio’, It 
seems, however, uncertain whether uergens can bear this sense, and I suggest as 
a more natural interpretation ‘and Fortune was not for long inclining the 
balance of so many issues (towards Caesar’s side), but swept away the mighty 
ruins in the torrent of doom’; cf. 3. 752 ‘inclinant iam fata ducum, nec iam 
amplius anceps / belli casus erat’. The corruption of wergens into uertens is 
not unnatural in a context descriptive of violence and destruction. 

In 505, which has been liable to misunderstanding, the metaphor is, as 
Postgate notes, [apparently] from a river in flood: we may compare 4. 817 ff. 
‘ambitus et luxus... transuerso mentem dubiam @orrente tulerunt, | momentum- 
que fuit mutatus Curio rerum’, where the same mixture of metaphors occurs, 
and Sen. Epist. 85. 6 ‘inpar illis erit ratio et uelut torrente quodam auferetur’. 
For bold instances of mixed metaphor in Lucan see Heitland’s Introduction, 
p. Ixxxix; e.g. 5. 118 f. ‘stimulo fluctuque furoris / conpages humana labat’. 


189 


521-4 cum Caesar, metuens ne frons sibi prima labaret 
incursu, tenet obliquas post signa cohortes, 
inque latus belli, qua se uagus hostis agebat, 
emittit subitum non motis cornibus agmen. 


Caesar dispatches his reserve cohorts, previously detailed for the purpose, 
against the Pompeian cavalry. Postgate objects that ‘tenet is most obscure. It 
cannot have its usual sense keeps in position as that would contradict the next 
line and it can hardly be interpreted as meaning quas ad id ipsum tenebat’ ; he 
suggests that the reading should be ciet.° The words certainly require some 
fuller explanation than that of, for example, S. G. Owen, ‘tenet o. p. s. c. means 





' Cf. ‘non est morata Fortuna in euer- 
tendis tot rerum ponderibus’ (Schol.). 

2 Similarly, no parallel is to be found in 
the cases listed by Thes. s. diu 1559. 82 under 
the meaning farde, lente, e.g. Sen. Contr. 2. 3. 
10 ‘hoc certe impetrem, ne diu moriar’ (‘that 
I do not die a lingering death’). 

3 No more do we approve the rendering 
‘Chance who was overthrowing so many 
weighty interests did not long withhold the 
dire downfall whirled on by destiny’ (S. G. 
Owen, C.R. xi, 1897, p. 169), whereby 


violence is done to the meaning of abstulit. 
See note on 505 below. 
* See list of exx. in Heitland’s Introd., 
. Xe. 

5 Editors compare Sen. Med. 391 ‘quo 
pondus animi uergat’ and Virg. Aen. 12. 727 
‘quo uergat pondere letum’. 

© Observing that ‘the change is an easy 
one’. ciet, it may be pointed out, 1s suspect 
from the start, as the adjective obliquas calls 
for a verb which enables it to be taken 
predicatively. 





190 A. HUDSON-WILLIAMS 


Caesar keeps six cohorts behind in reserve’.' To be told in one line that at a 
certain point in the action Caesar keeps cohorts behind and in the next that he 
launches them against the enemy (agmen in 524 can only be the cohortes of 522) 
is puzzling at least. Editors do not appear to have appreciated the difficulty 
and offer no help. The general meaning must, indeed, be that given by Duff, 
‘moved the cohorts which he kept at an angle to his front behind the standards’ ,” 
but the Latin itself remains unexplained. 

The truth is that Lucan has awkwardly and belatedly inserted in his descrip- 
tion of the battle a detail mentioned by other writers in their accounts of the 
army’s dispositions before the battle, and has, instead of the relative clause 
which we might have expected (cf. Postgate’s remark), used an independent 
sentence loosely coordinate with the following. The sentence metuens—tenet— 
cohortes would have been appropriate in an account of Caesar’s tactical disposi- 
tions, about which Lucan has said nothing ; with its present surroundings it is 
out of harmony. Illuminating resemblances are to be found in Frontinus’ brief 
account, Strat. 2. 3. 22 ‘sex deinde cohortes in subsidio retinuit ad res subitas et 
dextro latere conuersas in obliquum, unde equitatum hostium exspectabat, 
conlocauit. nec ulla res eo die plus ad uictoriam Caesari contulit; effusum 
namque Pompei equitatum inopinato excursu auerterunt caedendumque 
tradiderunt’. Postgate would not have proposed to alter tenet, had he been aware 
of retinuit. The resemblances in language suggest that the words in question 
occurred in the source from which both writers drew. Illuminating, again, is 
Caesar’s account in Bell. Ciu. 3. 89. 4 (before the battle) ‘simul iis rebus 
animaduersis . . . timens ne a multitudine equitum dextrum cornu circum- 
ueniretur, celeriter ex tertia acie singulas cohortes detraxit atque ex his quartam 
instituit equitatuique opposuit’, and ibid. 93. 5 f. (during the battle) ‘quod ubi 
Caesar animaduertit, quartae aciei quam instituerat sex cohortium numero 
dedit signum. illae celeriter procucurrerunt’. Lucan has clumsily combined the 
substance of the two passages in one. He has awkwardly dragged in the clause 
expressive of Caesar’s apprehension (metuens ne... = timens ne... .), which, it 
will be noted, indicates the cause of the cohorts’ posting not of their dispatch? 
(thus debarring anything like cet and revealing an inaccuracy in Duff’s trans- 
lation), and lamely continues with an independent sentence in reference to the 
presence of the cohorts. The general result is loosely woven patchwork. 


654-8 nec, sicut mos est miseris, trahere omnia secum 
mersa iuuat gentesque suae miscere ruinae: 
ut Latiae post se uluat pars maxima turbae, 
sustinuit dignos etiamnunc credere uotis 
caelicolas, uouitque, sui solacia casus. 


658 uourt V, uoluit 82; Housman alone punctuates after -gue. No interpretation 
that fully satisfies has been offered whether uouzt or uoluit be read. As Housman 
observes, uoluit interpreted as uersauit (Francken, Hosius, Bourgery—Ponchont) 
is ‘alienum’, as cupit (Schol., Cortius, Postgate) ‘humile et ietunum’. Nor does 


' C.R. xi, 1897, p. 169. Tomevous Opa@v Kai dedoixws tHv AapmpoTnra 
2 See, however, the observations made _ xai 70 7AnO0s abra@y, amo ris €oxarns takews 
below on the relationship of the metuens- ddyndAws éxédevce mepeAMeiv mpos €avuTov 
clause to tenet. €f omeipas Kai Katomw €arnoe Tod Sefcod, KTA. 
3 Cf., too, Plutarch, Caes. 44. 2 ff. nara (also Pomp. 69. 2 ff.). 
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uouit convince: (1) the rendering ‘prayed for comfort in his fall’ (so taken by 
some, e.g. Oudendorp) is impossibly flat; (2) Professor Fraenkel explains' 
‘uoult quae sui casus solacia futura essent, coniugem nimirum et liberos (cf. 
661 f.)’, but (i) the abrupt designation of Pompey’s wife and children as sui 
solacia casus is very obscure,” (ii) Lucan several times uses solacia (with or without 
a genitive, viz. fatt, mortis, mali) in reference to a specified circumstance ;3 
Pompey’s solace must surely be that he will die alone, just as it was the solace 
of Carthage and Marius that their ruin was shared (2. 91 ff. ‘solacia fati / Car- 
thago Mariusque tulit, pariterque iacentes / ignouere deis’); (3) Housman 
ascribes to Lucan an impossible contortion, making the ut-clause dependent on 
uoutt and comparing Sil. 12. 55-57, where, in spite of the words intervening 
between the object (fetus) and its verb (terret), there is no ambiguity ;+ above, 
no reader could fail to take ut as final and solacia as accusative object. 

Yet Housman has, I believe, come very near the truth. The meaning he 
assigns to the passage is appropriate and natural, viz. ‘credidit adhuc dignos 
esse deos apud quos uota fierent et uota concepit pro reliquorum salute, quae 
res sibi solacio esset’. A merit of his interpretation is the dependence of the 
ut-clause on uouit’ and the elimination of the unsuitable purpose clause (Pom- 
pey’s desire for the survival of the majority is no reason for his deigning to 
regard the gods as worthy of prayer). The sole impediment lies in the order. 
This may be removed by our transposing 656 after 658 and reading 


nec, sicut mos est miseris, trahere omnia secum 


655 mersa luuat gentesque suae miscere ruinae : 
657 sustinuit dignos etiamnunc credere uotis 
658 caelicolas, uouitque, sui solacia casus, 

656 ut Latiae post se uiuat pars maxima turbae. 


Somewhat similar is 9. 878 f. ‘solacia fati / haec petimus: ueniant hostes, 
Caesarque sequatur’. The cause of the displacement may be traced to the 
presence of the same sequence of letters quesu in the same verse-position in 
655 and 658. A copyist after writing 655 observed the similar letters in 658 
and supposing that the latter was the line which he had just copied omitted 
657-8 and passed on to 656. He then detected his error and copied the two 
omitted lines.® 


731-7 sed, castra fugatos 
ne reuocent pellatque quies nocturna pauorem, 
protinus hostili statuit succedere uallo, 








1 Gnomon, ii, 1926, p. 530. 

2 A different matter is Virg. Aen. 6. 377 
‘dicta . . . duri solacia casus’, or Ov. Pont. 4. 
2. 45 ‘Pierides, solacia frigida’. 

3 2. g1, 6. 802, 8. 314 and 354, 9. 870 and 
878. 

* ‘haud secus, occuluit saxi quos uertice 
fetus / ales fulua Iouis, tacito si ad culmina 
nisu / ecuasit serpens terretque... illa... 
nidi circumuolat orbem’. Nor do we find 
convincing parallels in the passages cited by 
H. at Manil. 4. 534 (‘se quisque et uiuit et 
effert’), to which he refers. 

5 For the usage cf. Ov. Met. 14. 35 ‘ut tua 


sim uoueo’. 

© Housman deals with this type of omis- 
sion in his introduction p. xix. He regards 
‘homoeomeson’ as being responsible for the 
transposition of 6. 389 in U and the apparent 
transposition of 9. 538-43 in all manuscripts ; 
see, too, his note on g. 633. To H.’s list of 
omissions caused by ‘homoeomeson’ may be 
added 7. 607, omitted in ZM probably owing 
to the presence of iam in both 606 and 607. 
It seems likely, too, that 7. 463 owes its 
transposition in ZMU to the similar sequence 
ant in 463 and 462. 
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dum fortuna calet, dum conficit omnia terror, quid 
non ueritus graue ne fessis aut Marte subactis (inue 
hoc foret imperium. non magno hortamine miles xere. 


in praedam ducendus erat. 


Caesar orders his victorious troops to storm the enemy camp. The words aut 
Marte subactis (ac V) in 735 are inappropriate, for Marte subactis must mean 
‘defeated in battle’ as in 5. 240, 7. 613, 8. 144 (see Housman). Of the various 
conjectures proposed, e.g. at Marte peracto Cortius, a Marte peracto Anon., in 
Marte subactos Bentley, a Marte sibi actis Housman without conviction (Latin ?), 
none wins acceptance. Now /essis seems to call for some antithetic notion, and 


confirmation of this view is found in the closely corresponding passage in I 
| Caesar, Bell. Ciu. 3. 95. 1 f. “Caesar Pompeianis ex fuga intra uallum conpulsis will 
nullum spatium perterritis dari oportere existimans milites cohortatus est ut 
| beneficio fortunae uterentur castraque oppugnarent. qui efst magno aestu Un 


fatigati . . . tamen ad omnem laborem animo parati imperio paruerunt’ ; cf. App. Bell. 
Ciu. 2. 81 Tov orparov aoyétws trou mrepiléwy ixéreve mpooToviga, péexpt Kal TOV 


, ~ , , 7 Se ‘ \ , ” \ \ \ ” pleb 
xapaxa Tod ITopmniov AdBouev ... . Tots S€ Ta pev OwWpara Exapve, THY SE Yvy7nV Oo on 
¢ ~ 

te Aoytapos Kai 6 abroxpdtwp auvTpéexwv exovdilev. nwpet dé Kal 7) THY yeyovoTwr den 
> , \ 3 , @ ‘ ‘ / ¢ ld ‘ | ‘ > > 7 o > ° 
evmpagtia Kat €Amis, OTt Kal TOV xapaKa aipyaovar Kai 7oAAa Ta ev adT@. HKLoTa obj 

; > 7 . 7 
i ev eArriow 7) edTvxiats avOpwr7rot KayaTwr aicbavovra. A conjecture which provides are 
stor 


an antithesis to fessts and which involves but the slightest alteration is fessis, 
haud Marte subactis,' one which suggested itself to me and which, I find, was | 
read by certain early editors, e.g. Sulpitius, interpreting non uictis ; i.e. ‘having 

| no fear that this order would be burdensome to men (merely) tired, not de- 
feated’. The words lead up to non magno hortamine etc. (736 f.), which indicate 

| the actual eagerness of Caesar’s troops. 


752-7 inuenere quidem spoliato plurima mundo 
bellorum in sumptus congestae pondera massae, 
sed non inpleuit cupientis omnia mentes. 
quidquid fodit Hiber, quidquid Tagus expulit auri, 
quod legit diues summis Arimaspus harenis, 
ut rapiant, paruo scelus hoc uenisse putabunt. 





The above punctuation, adopted by all modern editors,” is very unsatisfactory. 
massa has to be conjured from 753 to supply inpleuit (implerunt early edd.) with 
a subject, and, even thus propped up, the sed-clause is unnaturally abrupt. It 
is difficult not to believe that the missing subject is to be found in the succeeding 
quidquid-clauses and quod-clause ; such is the view of Heinsius and Burman who 
remove the stop after mentes (read semicolon after massae). The tense of inpleuit 
is, however, unsuitable: the perfects fodit, etc., and the future putabunt call for a 
preceding future; it seems to me essential to adopt the small, and despised, 
correction, made in M, znplebit.s We now require a semicolon after harenis 
and must understand as the object of rapiant (ut = ‘though’) the preceding 

' For the common confusion of haud and the text and believes that 752-4 represent 


aut in MSS. see J. B. Hofmann, J/.F. xliii, verses rejected by the poet and replaced by 
1925, 967. In Lucan aut is wrongly read for 755-7. 


haud in one or more MSS. in 1. 460, 3. 375 3 Similar exx. in this book of -uit being 
and 466, 4. 275 and 814, 7. 297, 8. 551, read for -bit in some MSS. are 447 spectauit 
9. 369. M, 458 ornauit IT, 459 turauit MZ(C), 702 


2 Francken, however, is dissatisfied with  intrauit MPZC, 815 uocauit C. 
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quidquid—quod-clauses.' For the sudden change in the time of the view-point 
(inuenere—inplebit—putabunt) compare 33 ff. uadis—putauit—flebunt—edere—plan- 


xere. Our text will then run: 


inuenere quidem spoliato plurima mundo 
bellorum in sumptus congestae pondera massae ; 
sed non inplebit cupientis omnia mentes, 

quidquid fodit Hiber, quidquid Tagus expulit auri, 
quod legit diues summis Arimaspus harenis ; 

ut rapiant, paruo scelus hoc uenisse putabunt. 


In 756 quodgque legit, read by ZM and most editors (‘miro iudicio’ Housman), 
will not do, as the sense requires the perfect.” 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


1 Postgate seems not unattracted by in- 
plebit, but in the event of its being read would 
strangely place a heavy stop after auri, evi- 
dently misled by the lack of an expressed 
object to rapiant. The three relative clauses 
are, of course, inseparable and are under- 
stood as the object of the latter verb. 


4599.3 /4 


A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 


2 Postgate suggests that the reading re- 
ceives some support from the imitation of 
Statius, Silu. 3. 3. 92 quodque legit. It in fact 
receives none, for here all the other tenses are 
present and the perfect would give an un- 
suitable sense. 











PLATO’S THEORY OF RECOLLECTION 


In this paper I wish to examine the meaning of the doctrine of anamnesis, with 
particular regard to the role assigned in it to sense-experience. I shall argue (a) 
that an empirical interpretation of the doctrine as it is presented in the Meno 
is false, and that Plato is not concerned at all in the Meno with the question of 
the role of sense-experience in recollection ; (5) that the doctrine of the Phaedo 
(73 c ff.) shows an inadequate appreciation of the problems involved in assign- 
ing a role to sense-experience, and is seriously inconsistent with what Plato 
says elsewhere, in the Phaedo and in other dialogues, about the senses and 
sensible images; (c) that the revised and more responsible presentation of this 
doctrine in the Phaedrus is self-contradictory ; (d) that misinterpretations of the 
theory of anamnesis are due principally to (i) either misinterpretation or 
neglect of what is said about it in the Meno, (ii) the custom of taking Phaedo 
73, c ff. as specially representative of Plato’s doctrine. (i) and (ii) are often 
found together; (e) that the now popular view that anamnesis is abandoned 
in the later dialogues is false. 

Anamnesis is introduced in the Meno as a theory which answers the question, 
How is one to know that a proposition is true, and thus save an argument from 
being inconclusive? (80 d—81 a). It is anamnesis which enables one to know 
this, as opposed to having merely right belief (98a; cf. 85 c 10-86d 1, 
86 a 7-8). This at least is its main function. But to have right belief is itself due 
to anamnesis. For there are two stages in the process of recollection: (a) the 
‘stirring up’ (avaxueiv: 85 c g) of true opinions, which are ‘innate’ (85 c 4, 6; 
86 a 7), (b) the conversion of these to knowledge (98 a, etc.). It is systematic 
questioning which initiates and furthers the process (82e5; 84c 11-d 2; 
85c 10, d3; 86a7). Plato does not assign any role to sense-experience in 
discussing anamnesis; he does not mention-Sensé-experience at all. In the 
dialogue with the slave much use is made of sensible diagrams, but the manner 
of the exemplification of the theory here seems to be dictated by a desire to 
present the process in as simple and striking a form as possible (hence the 
choice of the illiterate slave) rather than to stress sense-experience as an essen- 
tial element in the process. It is only in dialogues later than the Meno that 
Plato shows himself aware of the problems of the relation of sense-experience 
to knowledge. 

The distinction between true opinion and knowledge is discussed more fully 
in 96 e—100 a. The discussion is explicitly (ws €v rots mpdabev x.7.X., 98 a 4-5) 
related to the earlier remarks about the distinction between true opinion and 
knowledge in the dialogue with the slave (85 c—d, 86 a), and the conversion 
from true opinion to knowledge is identified with anamnesis (98 a 4). In the 
earlier remarks this conversion is described as dependent on a process of con- 
tinual questioning of opinions recalled by the slave. Knowledge is reached 
when the slave ‘has been taken many times through the whole demonstration, 
grasped all the premisses, and seen how the conclusion must inevitably fol- 
low’.' The process is described in different terms in 98 a as tying down the true 
opinions airias Aoywop@. airias Aoywoue® is difficult. Part of its reference is 


clearly to the explanation of d5dfa: by showing them to be elements in a co- 


herent system of propositions where their relation with the premisses and 
! Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p. 190. 
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axioms of the system is clearly intelligible. It is thus analogous in meaning to 
the diddvar Adyov of Phaedo 76 b, 101d; Symp. 202 a; Rep. 510¢, etc. The fact that 
this process is described as a process of recollection presumably means that it is 
anamnesis which provides the recognition that ‘this assumes that’ or ‘this follows 
from that’. It must also guarantee the finality of the results of analysis by 
affording the recognition that they are thus final in their correspondence with 
reality : this completes the conversion from opinion to knowledge. We see then 
how anamnesis provides the answer to Meno’s request for a criterion of know- 
ledge. With dialectic as its stimulus it gives not only the initial recognition that 
a proposition is true but also the final explanation of its truth by guiding the 
direction of the analysis of its meaning and guaranteeing the final results of 
that analysis. In this way the whole of nature (7 ¢vots daca) may be revealed, 
assuming a kinship and interdependence pervading all nature (81 c-d). But 
does Plato assume also that the objects of knowledge are the Forms? In claiming 
that anamnesis provides a criterion of knowledge, the Meno stresses particularly 
the distinctive mode of apprehension which anamnesis ultimately affords. As 
opposed to the transitory nature of ddgat, it is fixed and abiding (97 d—08 a). 
Once the final truth is recognized, it cannot ‘run away’. We know that we have 
found the truth. This appeal to the distinctive nature of knowledge as a mode 
of apprehension is familiar enough in Plato (Crat. 439 e-440c; Tim. 51 e; cf. 
Rep. 479 c: mayiws vojoa). In the Republic and Timaeus it is the basis of Plato’s 
argument for the existence of Forms (Rep. 477 a ff., Tim. 51 d). A distinctive 
kind of apprehension corresponds to a distinctive kind of object of apprehension. | , 
Is such a correspondence implied then in the Meno? It seems clear that it is.” | 
Anamnesis consists in a recognition of a reality previously known (cf. 86 b: det 
9 GAnbeva hiv tev 6vtwv eotiv év TH yvyH), and this affords present knowledge 
which is then permanent (98 a). And this emphasis on the superior nature of 
such knowledge, plus the appeal to the pre-existence of the soul, clearly implies 
not only that the reality known is other than anything which the experienc€ of 
present life can in itself afford but also that it is superior to it. Indeed it is 
difficult to see what plausible interpretation of the Mend theory can be offered 
by those who deny that it does in this way imply the Forms. If the soul’s pre- 
vious knowledge of reality is not knowledge of Forms, the obvious alternative 
argument is that it is knowledge based exclusively on an experience precisely 
similar to that of present life, or, in a more specific form of the argument, on 
sense-experience. This latter argument is put forward by Mugler.’ Mugler 
does rightly recognize the two stages in the process of recollection, but it is only 
the first stage—the ‘stirring up’ of true opinions—which, he thinks, can be 
‘properly called’ reminiscence (p. 302, n. 2). Anamnesis proper thus affords 
merely ‘isolated data’, lacking all orientation (pp. 302-3, 368-9, 373); the 
source of these ‘a priori elements’ in our consciousness is sensible experience in a 
previous life. In support of this, éwpaxvia in 81 c 6 is interpreted as ‘seeing 
through the senses’; it is ‘used here in the widest sense for the totality of our 
senses’ (p. 369). The explanation of the fact that we are able to recall general 

1 Charles Mugler, Platon et la recherche interpretation of the Meno doctrine. It is im- 
mathématique de son époque (Strasbourg: Heitz, possible to discuss here the amazing elabo- 
1948). It is in substantiating a general hypo- __ ration of his attempt to show that the Meno 
thesis (that the development of Plato’stheory doctrine reflects the ‘old synthetic method’ 
of knowledge is to be interpreted in the light of geometry. Ch. vi of his book is devoted 
of a change in his conception of geometri- exclusively to an examination of the dialogue 
cal method) that M. advances his empirical _ with the slave. 
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propositions of the kind represented by the aAn@eis Sdfar in the dialogue with 
the slave is that these general truths are initially ‘the result of an abstraction 
based on experience in a previous life’ (p. 370); ‘the first principles of the 
science of space’ (p. 412) are an example of knowledge thus acquired in a 
previous life. Mugler’s argument not only contradicts the obvious implications 


of the text; it is also open to a decisive objection which it is difficult to imagine 


| 


that Plato, assuming that he ever entertained the theory, would have over- 
looked. The objection is, of course, that any em empirical explanation of a priori 
knowledge, if resting on the postulate of the pré-éxistence of the-soul, involves 
an infinite regress; if a priort knowledge is not explicable within an empirical 


/ theory based on the experience of this life, then a resort to the knowledge ac- 


quired through the precisely similar experience of an earlier life is superfluous. 
Mugler recognizes this; the problem, as he puts it, is ‘put off into anterior 


_ existences where it presents itself in the same way’ (p. 369). He has therefore 


Prey 


a 


a 


to assume that Plato failed to see this. It is, I think, perfectly clear that Plato 
had sufficient insight to prevent him advancing an explanation of a priori 
knowledge which is no explanation at all; and the argument of the Meno does, 
as we have seen, itself implicitly preclude such an explanation, since it clearly 
envisages a previous experience diff different 2 in kind from the experience of present 


ife ; it is not simply the existence ofa : priori knowledge Which Plato asserts ; his 


claim j is that a priori knowledge (in the particular sense of knowledge whose 
source is independent of the experience of present life) is the only mode of 
apprehension which can properly be called knowledge at all, and is thus 
superior to any other mode of apprehension. The implication is clearly that the 
objects of such knowledge are the Forms. Sir David Ross, in discussing-the 
doctrine as it is presented in the Phaedo;-points out that it ‘logically involves 
belief in transcendent Forms’. To show this he appeals simply to the argument 
of an infinite regress.” The Phaedo does, of course, explicitly postulate the exist- 
ence of Forms, and is primarily concerned with the question of the role of 
sense-experience in anamnesis ; the purpose of Ross’s argument is to emphasize 


| that the transcendence of the Forms is implied. The Meno, on the other hand, 


‘neither explicitly postulates the Forms, nor is it concerned with the role of 


sense-experience./ Yet Ross’s argument is applicable to the doctrine of the 
Meno, in that it shows that anamnesis, if it is to be of any use, implies belief in 
a transcendent world of reality, knowledge of which is gained through an 
experience different in kind from that of present life and independent of it. 
Ross apparently denies, however, that the doctrine of the Meno is meant to 
imply the existence of Forms. His argument for this, apart from the point that 
the Forms are not mentioned in connexion with anamnesis, is extremely puzzling. 
He argues, in support of his statement that ‘no attempt is made to connect the 
Ideas with the doctrine of anamnesis’, that ‘the method by which the slave-boy 
is got to discover what square has twice the area of that of a given square is a 
purely empirical one; it is on the evidence of his eyesight and not of any clearly 
apprehended relation between universals that he admits that the square on the 
diagonal of a given square is twice the size of the given square’. The difficulty 


1 Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), with anamnesis’, has only the passage 81 a 5— 


Pp. 35- 2 Ibid., p. 25. 86b5 in mind (p. 18, n. 3), and does not 
3 Ibid. » P. 18. Note that Ross, in stating refer at all to the later introduction of ana- 
that there is ‘no reference, explicit or im- mnesis in connexion with the distinction 


plicit, to the Ideas in the passage dealing between knowledge and true opinion. 
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with this is that it does not discuss Plato’s theory of anamnesis at all, and omits 
all reference to Plato’s discussion of it.What it does say is that for the slave an 
empirical criterion of knowledge appears to be sufficient. Since the argument 
is put forward as evidence of Plato’s failure to connect the Ideas with ana- 
mnesis, we are perhaps meant to infer from it that it is part of Plato’s theory that 
an empirical criterion of knowledge is sufficient. The argument would then 
be denying any connexion between the Ideas and anamnesis by denying the 


need of the theory of anamnesis at all. The theory-is in fact rendered useless, as _ 


we have seen, by anpempirical interpretation of it. It is worth noting finally that 
Aristotle assumes that the theory of the Meno involves belief in the Forms. It is 


by reference to the Meno that he criticizes Plato’s theory of anamnesis when 
stating his own view of recognition (dvayrvwpilew) and of pre-existent knowledge 


(1potmdpyovoa yvaats).! And his objection to Plato’s theory is just that i 


entail an actual prior knowledge of a transcendent realit = 
siders such a postulate unnecessary to solve “the problem of the Meno’. __ 








— 


The discussion of anammesis-in the Phae Onfirming what was 
said in the Meno about the way in which anamnesis functions. Proper questions 
will elicit correct answers on everything (73 a) ; this points to the existence in 
us of émornun and of dpOds Adyos (cf. Sodvat Adyov in 76b, and the airias 
Aoytopn.a@ of Men. 98 a). The truth of this can be seen most clearly, it is suggested, 
€dv Tis emi Ta Suaypdppara ayn 7) aAdo re THv ToLovTwv (73 b). duaypdupara may 
mean either geometrical figures or mathematical proofs.” Since Plato is here 
giving an example of how careful questioning will elicit correct answers,’ it is 
obvious in any case that he is not referring to the role played by sense-experi- 
ence in anamnesis, and thus anticipating what he goes on to introduce in 73 c ff. 
as a new aspect of the doctrine. If taken in that sense, the reference would no 
longer be to the kind of example the context requires. This is, I think, a suffi- 
cient answer to Burnet’s argument that the process émi ra diaypdppara ayew is 
opposed to, rather than included in, the process caA@s €pwrav.* Moreover, if 
the argument is assuming that dvaypdupara is a reference to the Meno (and it 
is reasonable to assume that 72 e—73 b is a rough summary of the Meno), it is 
also wrongly assuming that the Meno is concerned with the ‘suggestiveness’ of 
sense-experience in prompting recollection of Forms. 

In 73 c Plato introduces a new aspect of the theory, hinting at its novelty in 
his suggestion that if Simmias is not convinced by it in its presentation so far, 
then perhaps he will agree if it is presented in another way (73 b). Anamnesis 
is now described as a process of being reminded of the Forms by the senses ; 
the recollection is effected through association by ‘likeness’ or ‘unlikeness’ 
(74 a ff.). The argument apparently extends to all Forms (75 c—d). It is quite 
different from anything to be found in the Meno. What appears to be envisaged 
is an immediate transition from the sensible to the intelligible world, the argu- 
ment relying on a contrast between sensation and a conceptual level of appre- 
hension. Plato is apparently saying that the fact that we attain this conceptual 
level in describing what is given in sense-experience constitutes recollection of 


t An. Pr. 67221-30, An. Post. 71°27 ff., cf. fact that ‘if questions are put well, people 


99°26-34. of themselves answer correctly about every- 
2 It seems to be used in the latter sensein thing’. 

Crat. 436 d, and Aristotle so uses it (e.g. An. + Note on Phaedo 73 a 7, agreeing with 

Pr. 4114). R. G. Bury (C.R. xx. 13). Bury’s argument 


3 rotro ovrws €xe. (73 b 2) mustrefer tothe | was based on the use of €me:ra (73.2 10). 
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Forms. The precise nature of the relation between the concept and the particu- 
lars is not here considered important; it ‘makes no difference’ whether ‘equal- 
ity itself’ is like or unlike particular instances of equal things; ‘whenever from 
the sight of one thing you conceive (€vvojans) another, whether they be like or 
unlike, that must necessarily be recollection’ (74 c—d). Any kind of association, 
however indirect, seems to be sufficient for the argument. But what are we to 
make of the apparent argument that when we are ‘reminded’ of ‘equality 
itself? and so on in the way here described, we can be said to be gaining 
knowledge of Forms? (74 ¢c, etc.). This suggestion of an immedate transition to 
the world of Forms is inconsistent with everything which Plato says elsewhere 
about how we come to a knowledge of Forms. ‘Thus later in this particular 
argument (76 a—b), when the question whether we are born with knowledge or 
recollect what we knew before birth is being decided by the question whether 
or not all men now have knowledge of ‘the things we were just now talking 
about’, it is made a condition of knowledge that a man should be able to ‘give 
an account’ of what he believes to be the truth. And since it is agreed that all 
men cannot give such an account, it is concluded that they do not have know- 
ledge now, but recollect what they once learned. What we have here is Plato’s 
habitual way of distinguishing knowledge from opinion, which is not, of course, 
even when the distinction is made to correspond with a distinction between the 
Forms and the sensible world, a distinction in any way dependent on a distinc- 
tion between a conceptual level of apprehension and sensation. Opinion, no 
less than knowledge, is possible only at the former level. Plato never assumes 
elsewhere that the fact that we employ concepts to describe what we see is 
either a mark of knowledge of Forms, or in itself any reliable pointer to such 
knowledge. We can see the full extent of the serious inconsistency involved in 
the Phaedo doctrine once we consider the assumptions necessary to justify the 
‘role which Plato assigns to the senses. ‘The assumptions would be (i) that there 
‘are Forms, (ii) that the soul has at some time known them, (iii) that the 
sensible world, in all relevant? instances, is a sufficiently approximate copy of 
the world of Forms to be able to give correct suggestions of that world, and 
(iv) that the senses are to be always trusted. ‘The first two assumptions are made 
explicit ;? if we take the third assumption to be implied, we must suppose that 
Plato, in representing sensible particulars as only approximating to the ideal 
limits which are the Forms, is assuming that any degree of approximation is 
sufficient to effect recollection of Forms; if he is making this assumption, there 
is a serious inconsistency, as we shall see, with what he says elsewhere about 
certain classes of sensible images ; the fourth assumption is emphatically denied 
in the Phaedo itself. ‘The senses, Plato insists, have no truth or accuracy in them ; 
they are full of deceit; their use makes the soul dizzy and confused; the soul 
must trust nothing except itself and use only ‘pure thought’ if it is to attain 
wisdom (65 a-67 e, 79 a-d, 81 c-d, 82 d-83 b); the later discussion of the 
method of hypothesis (99 d ff.) explicitly renourices the use of the senses in its 
search for truth. “Thé fact that sensible experience may be the occasion of 
1 76 b. The reference is presumably tothe postulate’ is the existence of Forms, and this 
Forms. is the vmdfeats afia amodéfac8a of 92 d. The 
2 The argument does not concern itself pre-existence of the rational soul is deduced 
with the question of the extent of the world of | from this postulate, and from the postulate 
Forms. The form of the argument almost of the theory of anamnesis introduced in 


implies that there is no limit to it. 73, c ff. (76 d-e). 
3 75 b-e, 76 c—-77 a, 92 d-e. The ‘primary 
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Recollection is lost sight of.’ Why is Plato so inconsistent? The explanation 


must be that he did not see the full implications of his new theory of anamnesis. 
The main fault with that theory is clearly that Plato is apparently assuming 
that the fact that we attain a conceptual level of apprehension automatically 
affords a recollection of Forms, and thus implicitly assumes also the impossi- 
bility of false judgement. Cornford did attempt to moderate Plato’s doctrine 
by suggesting that ‘the Phaedo may only mean that, though children do make 
judgements such as ‘“This is like that’’, and mean something by them, they have 
only a dim and confused apprehension of Forms such as likeness’.? Cornford 
mentioned ‘children’ since he realized that Plato’s argument for the pre-existence 
of the soul relied strictly for its effectiveness on making a conceptual level of 
apprehension coincident with the first use of the senses. Yet even if we deny, 
with Cornford, that the Phaedo is suggesting the possibility of an immediate 
transition from the sensible to the intelligible world, we have still to assume, 
if Plato’s argument is to be valid at all, that the senses are trustworthy and 
that sensible images are always consistently adequate to put us in mind of 
Forms. For since Cornford is suggesting that the Phaedo is really assuming a 
very wide gap between (i) the simple use of concepts, and (ii) knowledge of 
Forms, the argument for the pre-existence of the rational soul is clearly useless 
unless the transition to stage (i) gives a sufficient and accurate pointer to 
stage (ii). Thus Cornford’s suggestion, though, if true, ridding the Phaedo 
doctrine of its extravagant claim to the possibility of an immediate transition 
to the world of Forms, does not resglye its other inconsistencies. And Cornford 
himself apparently realized this, as we have seen. He may well have thought 
that Plato, in the Phaedo, was attributing to the suggestion of the senses the 
rousing of ‘true opinions’, which in the Meno was attributed to the stimulus of 
dialectical inquiry as a first stage in recollecting knowledge.’ It is true that in 
later dialogues this is a possibility examined by Plato with regard to certain 
classes of sensible images. The fault of the Phaedo doctrine, even accepting 
Cornford’s interpretation, is the generality of its claim for the senses in this 
respect, and its failure to make reservations, a failure strikingly evident in the 
case of recollection of ethical knowledge. Cornford’s suggestion does indeed 
serve only to emphasize the major inconsistencies of the doctrine. And it seems 
much more natural to assume that the apparent meaning of the doctrine is the 
real meaning, and that the inconsistencies involved are simply due to Plato’s 
failure to realize the full implications of it. This is a reasonable explanation, 
since Plato’s interest in the relation between sense-experience and knowledge 
is, at the time of the Phaedo, a new one. Interest in this particular problem is 
absent from earlier dialogues, where the need of an adequate theory of know- 
ledge as a foundation for the Socratic dialectic is represented in its most ex- 
plicit form as the need of a permanent criterion of truth to provide an escape 
from the shifting and transitory Aoyod employed in discussion (e.g. Euthyph. 7 b—-d ; 
cf. Euthyph. 11 b—e with Men. 97 d—98 a), without any conscious attention to the 
strictly phenomenal basis of the Aoyoi and without any attempt to correlate the 

1 Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, to recollection, and that of the Phaedo, where 
p. 6 (commenting on Phaedo 78 b-79 e). ‘Plato now offers another proof, which dis- 

2 Ibid., p. 108. penses with the intervention of a questioner, 

3 Cf. now his Principium Sapientiae (Cam- recollection being occasioned by acts of 
bridge, 1952), p. 51, where a sharp contrast perception’. The earlier ‘proof’ is the one 
is made between the doctrine of the Meno, afforded by the dialogue with the slave in 
with its emphasis on dialectic as the stimulus the Meno. 
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distinction between particular and universal with a distinction between sense- 
experience and knowledge. What has proved particularly unfortunate for a 
proper appreciation of the doctrine of anamnesis is that, although Plato very 
soon became aware of the problems involved in assigning a role in the theory 
to sense-perception and consequently abandoned the theory of Phaedo 73 c ff., 
it is this theory which is very often taken to be representative of Plato’s theory 
as a whole. 

There is no further explicit discussion of the role of sense-experience in 
anamnesis before the Phaedrus. There is, however, as we shall see in discussing 
the Phaedrus, much that is relevant to the question in the Symposium and in the 
Republic. And the Republic does, of course, in its educational programme of 
mathematics and dialectic, presuppose anamnesis as affording a final criterion 
of truth (cf. 518 b: evovons ev rH puyh emvornuns, and 518 c: ravrnv TH €voicav 
éxaotov Sivayw ev TH Yvyn, with the émornun évoioa Kai opbds Adyos of Phaedo 


73 a)." In the Phaedrus Plato returns explicitly to the question of the role of — 


sense-experience in anamnesis. There are several important developments. 
The process of recollection from sense-experience is now described as one of 
reasoned generalization from repeated instances {249 b: det yap avOpwov 
ouvievat Kat” eldos Aeyopevov, ex ToAA@v lov aicOjoewv eis Ev Aoytopa@ avvatpov- 
pevov) ; recollection is said to be difficult and rarely achieved (250 a ff.), and 
an attempt is made to distinguish between Forms on the basis of whether they 
can or cannot be said to have any clear adumbration in sensible experience. 
There is here quite a different estimation of the contribution of the senses from 
the one offered in the Phaedo.* To determine the precise nature of the difference 
is, however, made difficult not only by the brevity of Plato’s remarks on these 
points but also by the mythical setting and modes of expression. The first 
difficulty lies in the interpretation of 249 b (de? yap xrA.). At first sight there 
would seem to be here a distinction between sensation and a conceptual level 
of apprehension, as there was in the Phaedo. This is suggested not only by the 
phraseology but by the context, where a contrast is made between man and 
beast. Thus Hackforth takes 249 b 6—c 3 as meaning that ‘man’s power to think 
conceptually is due to his reminiscence of the Forms which his soul beheld in 
the divine procession’. Yet 249 b appears to involve something more than the 
Phaedo doctrine, which described as recollection of a Form the mere fact that 
we naturally apprehend conceptually what we experience. We have now a 
reference to a reasoned process of generalization, which involves the admission 
that sense-perception may be used systematically as a reference in determining 
the truth. This makes it difficult to take aic@nars in the narrow sense of ‘pure’ 
sensation and to interpret the passage as concerned with a process which leads 
to the mere ability to think conceptually at all. For reasoning (Aoytopds) from 
a number of such sensations is obviously impossible. Sensation, as the Theaetetus 
shows, if in a sense infallible, is also meaningless, and cannot, in itself, form 
any basis for reasoning.* And it is an assumption of Plato’s view in the later 


' The Theaetetus similarly appears to anamnesis and ‘midwifery’. 
assume, in its description of ‘Socratic’ mid- 2 Stenzel (Plato’s Method of Dialectic, 
wifery, a theory of anamnesis. Here again it trans. D. J. Allan, 1940, p. 154) rightly 
is not the ‘suggestiveness’ of sense-experience __ stresses this. 


which is in point but the efficacy of syste- 3 Plato’s Phaedrus (Cambridge, 1952), 
matic questioning and discussion as an aid pp. 85. 
to the recognition of truth. See Cornford, 4 Cf. Grote’s remarks on TAt. 184-7 


P.T.K., pp. 27-28, for the relations between (Plato, ed. 1865, vol. ii, p. 374, n. i). His 
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dialogues on the psychology of sense-perception that the necessary initial basis 
for any ascent from sense-experience to knowledge is a consciousness of sensation) 
which already involves the presence of judgement with regard not only to what} 
is at the moment presented but also to any memory-images invoked (i.e. a 
belief that the image refers to an occurrence previously conceived as of a 
certain kind).' Thus what is assumed is that in any case of sense-perception 
there is an element of conceptual apprehension, the necessary basis for any 
reasoning process. The possibility of reasoning from sensation to conceptual 
apprehension is, by definition, ruled out. Thus whereas the Phaedo argued that 
the presence of this element in human sense-perception was explicable as a 
recollection of Forms, the Phaedrus can consistently be interpreted only as a 
description of a process of inductive reasoning from a number of instances of 
sense-perception. What Phdr. 249 b describes is in fact the process described 
later in 265 d (eis piav re iS€av cuvopdvra ayew Ta TroAAayh Sueovrappeva), where 
the aim is the definition of a concept (iva Exacrov opilopevos SHAov trouf trepi ob 
dv dei duddoxew €0€An). In this conception of the ‘collection’ of many ‘indivi- 
duals’ into a unity, Plato, as we can see by comparison with other similar 
passages, has in mind a process of comparison and generalization which aims 
to discover precisely what qualities and relations characterize ‘individuals’, 
so that the description to be applied collectively to them is correctly applied 
and properly understood. Plato’s awareness of the complexities involved in this 
inductive process and of the need of progressive correction of first ‘appear- 
ances’ and hypotheses is clearly implied in such passages as Pol. 285 b, 308 c; 
Soph. 253 d 5-8; Tim. 83 c; Leg. 965 b-c.” 

It is now necessary to consider precisely how sense-experience, used in this 
way, is accommodated within a theory of anamnesis. Though the process of 
reasoning from sense-experience is presented as a general theory of recollection, 
Plato almost immediately makes reservations. In view of what is said in 250 a—d 
about the difficulty or even the impossibility of being led towards a recognition 
of some Forms through sense-experience, it would seem that the formula of 
249 b is not applicable to all cases. This accords with what Plato says elsewhere 
about Forms which have no clear sensible images. Pol. 285 d—6 b serves in 
many ways as a commentary on Phdr. 250 a-d (there are several striking 


quotation from Hamilton remains very apt. _ tion from ‘sensations’ to conceptual thinking, 


‘Sense he [M. Royer Collard] so limits that, 
if rigorously carried out, no sensible percep- 
tion, as no consciousness, could be brought 
to bear.’ This, Grote adds, ‘is exactly true 
about Plato’s doctrine narrowing aio@nats ’. 
Bertrand Russell remarks (History of Western 
Philosophy, p. 175) on the argument of the 
Theaetetus: “The proposition “‘Knowledge is 
perception’’must be interpreted as meaning 
“Knowledge is judgements of perception”’. 
It is only in this form that it is grammatically 
capable of being correct.’ To do this would, 
of course, merely forestall Plato’s intention 
to show that the former proposition is a 
paradox. 

1 See Stenzel, op. cit., pp. 108 ff., for 
references and discussion. 

2 While realizing that in the process of 
‘collection’ Plato never has in mind a transi- 


it is important not to resort to the opposite 
extreme of denying that the procedure is 
ever concerned with ‘individuals’, and ‘deals 
with Forms only’ (Cornford, P.7.K., p. 267, 
n. 2, on Soph. 253 d 6). This view led C. to 
translate Phdr. 265d as ‘taking a synoptic 
survey of widely scattered Forms (species) 
and bringing them into a single (generic) 
Form’. C. was misled by Stenzel (op. cit., 
particularly p. 156), who saw clearly enough 
(pp. 150-6) the difficulties in the interpreta- 
tion of Phdr. 249 b, but was wrong, or at 
least misleading, in stating (p. 156) that ‘the 
only “individual” (Individuum) recognised 
by him (Plato) is the “atomic Form’’, the 
object of true opinion’. Plato could still re- 
gard the ‘many’ objects of sense-perception 
as ‘individuals’, while stressing that any 
apprehension of what they are is conceptual. 
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similarities in vocabulary). In the Politicus passage Plato says that the highest, 
most important (ripuwrdros) realities have no clearly adumbrated sensible 
image (eiéwAov) to which a person can point to satisfy someone who inquires 
about their nature (riypuwtdrows corresponds with 60a aAAa ripia yvyais of 
Phdr. 250 b, which seems to refer not to all Forms, but especially to moral 
Forms. The eiéwAov odvdev mpos rovs avOpuitrous eipyaopeévov evapyas of Pol. 286 a 
corresponds with the é€vapyes etdwAov of Phdr. 250 d). In some cases, however, 
visible likenesses (aic@nrai twes dpuordrnres 285 €; cf. duoiwya in Phdr. 250 a) 
are available. These may, in the way which Phdr. 249 b suggests, be used as a 
reference or criterion in determining the truth (zpos r&v aicOjcewyv twa mpocap- 
porrwv Pol. 286 a). We will consider these cases first. There are two main 
questions: (i) What Forms do have such clear sensible images? (ii) What is the 
amount of help afforded by sense-perception towards the recollection of those 
Forms? (i) There is no clear answer to this question either in the Phaedrus or 
in the Politicus. Professor Skemp, who is, I think, right in saying of the Politicus 
passage that ‘here in this doctrine of visible likenesses we have the late form of 
the earlier doctrine of Recollection’,! considers that, according to the Poltticus, 
natural kinds provide such sensible images.? The evidence here (265 b; cf. 
277) is not very much. But it is quite clear from other evidence that it is 
within the field of natural science that Plato considered that sensible images 
would be of the most direct assistance in effecting recollection. It is in such 
studies that sight (oyus) performs its highest function for our benefit, and sug- 
gests to us the way to a precise knowledge of the structure of the universe and 
the laws which govern its movements (71m. 47 a—c). In this study of the nature 
of the world (zepi rijs rod avros dvcews Cyrnows 47 a 7) it is in fact the function 
of sight to put us in mind again of the reality revealed to us before incarnation 
(41 e: it is then that we first knew ry rod mavros dvow (41 € 2)), through 
observation of sensible images, the tv dvrwy dei pyunpara of 50 c (50 c points 
forward to 52 c, where there is a brief discussion of the metaphysical status of 
the physical eixwv; cf. 48 e for the distinction between intelligible model and 
sensible piunua). There can be no doubt that in the 7imaeus Plato has the 
doctrine of anamnesis in mind; in particular the image of the souls set in the 
stars ‘as it were in chariots’ (41 e) is ‘intended to recall the procession of the gods 
in the Phaedrus, where the soul-chariots are taken round the outside of the 
heaven, and the charioteers are vouchsafed a vision of the realm of Forms. 
Here they are shown “‘the nature of the universe’’. Such knowledge of reality as 
they will acquire in earthly life will be gained by Recollection.’? (ii) How far 
can sense-perception take us towards recollection of Forms? The Politicus 
passage (285 d—6 b) is intended to explain the value of sense-perception in the 
rather special case of arguments from analogy. Thus an example (weaving) 
where sensible criteria are available may be of value in suggesting analogies 
for the interpretation of ‘higher’ functions (statesmanship), where such criteria 
are not available. And in general, assuming that the aim of inquiry is to make 
us better diaiecticians (285 d), it is in such ‘less important’ cases that skill in 
analysis, in “giving and accepting a rational account’, is more easily acquired, 


1 Plato’s Statesman (1952), p. 76. The that here external features, obvious to the 
‘earlier doctrine’ is presumably that of the eye, give a strong lead to the dialectical 
Phaedo. philosopher in discovering the fundamentum 

2 Ibid., p. 76. On 265 b he says (p. 137, divisionis required.’ 

n. 1): “The translation is meant to suggest 3 Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p. 144. 
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before analysis is extended to higher stages where reference to sensible criteria 
is impossible (286 a—b). ‘The Phaedrus is much less explicit in this respect. ‘The 
granting of a distinctive status to ro xdAXos as the Form most manifest to sense 
(exdavéorarov 250d 7), the most clearly adumbrated in sensible experience 
(€vapyéorara 250 d 3), is dictated, of course, by its association with Plato’s 
theory of pws as the initial stimulus to philosophy, and the stress is naturally 
on the emotional, erotic stimulus to the desire for good. The meaning is not 
that one particular class of sensible images lends itself pre-eminently to empiri- 
cal analysis. Regarded, however, as a general concession that sense-perception 
is of value, at the earliest stage of inquiry, in leading to knowledge of Forms 
(we may take into account here the analogous account in the Symposium), the 


- theory does suggest what is implied in the Politicus and, outside the Phaedo, 


always assumed by Plato—that there is never any direct recollection of Forms 
from the suggestions of sense-experience. It is in the initial stages of the ascent 
to knowledge that sense-perception is, in certain cases, of value. And the 
Phaedrus clearly suggests that Plato still retained the conception of two stages 
of recollection and that it is to the first stage that the efficacy of sense-experience 
is limited. For he says (249 c) that ‘initiation into perfect mysteries’ (reAgovs 
dei TeAeTas TeAovpevos) is dependent on the proper use of such initial recollec- 
tions as are afforded through sense-experience (trois rovovrots bropvnuacw opbas 
xpwyevos: the first three words refer back to the description of recollection 
through sense-experience in 249 b 6-c 4), cf. Symp. 210 a: ra dé rédea Kai 
ETOTITLKG, wv €vekKa Kai TadTa EoTLY, €dy Tis opbas perin sees By ‘proper use’ is 
meant, of course, the methodical analysis of them until the final truth is known 
(cf. the frequent use of dp§ds in the progressive stages of the ‘ascent’ in the 
Symposium 210 a—11 c); this stage would appear to correspond to the second 
stage of recollection in the Meno, the conversion of true opinions to knowledge. 
And it is, I think, probable that Plato now assigned to a reasoned use of sensible 
observation (in cases where ‘clear sensible images’ were available) the ‘stirring 
up’ of true opinions, leaving the second and final stage of converting these to 
knowledge to a dialectic divorced from any reliance on sense-experience. ‘This 
is in accordance with his general view, retained in the later dialogues (see 
esp. Tim. 51 d—52 a, 28 a, c), that acquaintance with any object which relies 
exclusively on empirical criteria can never have a higher status than d0€a.' 
There is no possibility of knowledge of Forms being directly afforded from 
sensible observation. What such observation can do is to put us on the right 
road towards a final solution, reminding us, without yet granting knowledge, 
of the reality we once knew. W. H. Thompson? recognized that the first stage of 
recollection, prompted by sense-experience, did not itself provide knowledge of 
reality, but ‘only “‘memoranda” suggestive of dvra’. But he spoiled his 
argument by basing it on an unfortunate distinction (following Ast) between 
efSos (as notio universa vel genus) and idé€a (taking idéa: as ra ovra) ; he construed 
the initial stage of recollection as a transition from sensation to conceptual 
thought (to eiSy in his sense) ; the second stage then becomes the transition to 
idéac. Thompson was substantially right in his view of this latter stage as the 
final ascent to ‘exact scientific knowledge’; the view which he took of the 
initial stage is wrong, as I have already argued. 

I have tried to show that, as far as Forms with ‘clear sensible images’ are 


1 Cf. Phdr. 248 b: the incarnate soul feeds _ being with the voids re xai €mornpn axnparos 
on opinion (tpo¢7 dofacry), the contrast of 247d. 2 ed. Phaedrus (1868), p. 56. 
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concerned, it is possible to see from the evidence especially of the Phaedrus, 
Politicus, and Timaeus what is the nature and extent of the use of sensible 
observation in effecting recollection, in the revised theory of anamnesis in the 
later dialogues. The main question with regard to Forms which have no clear 
adumbration in the sensible world is whether Plato allowed sense-perception 
to play any part at all in the recollection of them. Both Phdr. 250 a-d and 
Pol. 285 d-6 b suggest that some Forms have no sensible images, and it would 
seem to follow that in respect of these Forms the formula of Phdr. 249 b is 
inapplicable. Thus after saying (Phdr. 250 a) that it is not easy for everyone 
to be put in mind of reality, Plato goes on to say (250 b) that in the likenesses 
on earth (év rots r75€ duoudspaoww) of justice, temperance, and ‘all the other 
things precious to souls’ (dca aAAa ria yvyais) there is no light (déyyos ovdev). 
And he adds in 250d that wisdom (¢povnois: considered presumably as a 
Form ; cf. Crat. 440 a—b, Parm. 134 c) and ‘all the other things that are beloved’ 
(kai raAAa Goa €pacra: épaora seems to be a variant for riyia) are not given to 
sight ; they have no such clear image (€vapyés eidwAov) as is afforded to sight.' 
This is precisely the language used in Pol. 285 e-6 a (trois 8’ ad peyiorots odor 
Kai TyuwTdtos ovK €or eldwdov ovdév mpds Tovs avOpuitrous eipyaopévov 
evapy@s). The nature of these Forms is clearly revealed to reason alone (Adoyw 
povov aAAw d€ oddevi caddis Setxvurar). The Phaedrus does grant, however (250 b),? 
that there are duowpara or eixdves of these Forms. And if these images are 
not given to sight, two questions arise: (i) What kind of images are they, and 
how are they presented to us? (ii) What precisely does the denial of ‘sensible 
images’ to some Forms entail? Does it completely preclude assistance 
from sense-experience in recollecting these Forms, or can sense-experience 
play some part—e.g. by suggesting analogies from the observation of other 
sensible images—even though no sensible image of these Forms is directly 
presented ? 

(i) The Phaedrus says that the approach to the images of these Forms is 
‘through dull organs’. What is meant by ayvdpa dpyava? The contrast appears 
to be with sight, which is described as the sharpest (ofurdrn 250d) of the 
senses. 6pyava can hardly refer to any of the physical senses other than sight. 
Professor Hackforth, after remarking (op. cit., p. 94) that ‘they must be in 
some sense comparable or co-ordinate’ with ous, concludes that ‘the “dull 
organs’ are in fact the inadequate reasoning powers of man’, following the 
suggestion of Hermeias’ comment (8x’” dpydvwv cai ovAAoyiopaev Kal mpoTtacewy 
pavOavouev Ort 7 Stxaroavvyn Kat 7) cwhpoovvn aiperdv). This is, I think, the best 
possible solution, if we assume that Plato means the reference to be to certain 
specific dpyava, and is not using the phrase merely to point out the obscurity 
£ the path to knowledge in these cases. For it seems probable that the images 
which Plato here has in mind are verbal images,” the e’SwAa Aeydpeva of Soph. 
234.c (apart from sensible images Plato recognizes explicitly only this one 
other main type of image), and that he relied on dialectic for the possibility 


' Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 41) how people talk and partly by imagining in 





rightly takes Phdr. 250 d to mean that ‘there 
are no sensible images’ of these Forms. 

2 Professor G. C. Field, who kindly read 
the typescript of this article and made many 
helpful comments, considers this identifica- 
tion to be too specific. He writes: ‘We come 
to recognize an act as just partly by hearing 





ourselves how they are feeling, and so on. I 
do not think it is simply a question of words 
as images, though that may come in, but 
rather of words as revealing a state of mind 
which we understand by imagining our own 
feelings, etc. It is a very confused and in- 
distinct process.’ 
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of using such images effectively in the process of recollection. Any word or 
sentence may, of course, be considered as an ‘image’ of what it is correctly 
used to refer to. Thus, in Crat. 439 a ovopara are described as eixdves tav 
mpayynatwv. But whereas some dvéouara can immediately and correctly be 
applied to sensible instances, others appear to have no agreed meaning and 
application. Phdr. 263 a—c, where this distinction is introduced, gives ‘iron’ and 
‘silver’ as examples of the first class, ‘just’ and ‘good’ as examples of the second. 
The distinction has, I think, some points of correspondence with that between 
Forms which have clear sensible images and those which have no such images 
but only eiSwAa év Adyous. And it is Plato’s general attitude towards these 
eidwAa which affords the explanation of his remarks in Phdr. 250 b about their 
comparative obscurity and the great difficulty of gaining recollection of Forms 
through the use of them. For Plato’s references to them elsewhere indicate 
clearly what difficulties and risks he saw to be involved in their use. Crat. 
438 d ff. is the strongest expression to be found in the dialogues of Plato’s 
mistrust of verbal images.' The difficulty raised there is that of distinguishing 
true from false images (distinguishing, to use the terminology of Soph. 236 a-b, 
eixoves from davrdopara). Since we cannot resort to other verbal images as a 
criterion, it would seem that we must first have knowledge of the facts inde- 
pendently of the use of verbal images before we can decide whether a particular 
verbal image is true or false. This is one expression among many others of 
Plato’s doubt whether any oxéyus év Adyous is capable in itself of leading to 
knowledge of Forms,* and of his awareness of the danger of trying to argue 
from verbal images to the nature of 7a dvra (the Sophist is partly concerned to 
expose fallacies arising from the attempt to base metaphysical arguments on 
mere accidents of linguistic usage). And it is the problem of distinguishing true 
from false verbal images which the theory of anamnesis is first put forward to 
solve (Men. 80 d-e). The fact that Plato’s doubts continue even subsequent to 
its introduction is simply the doubt whether (a) the verbal images presented 
are ever adequate to put us in mind of Forms, and thus give us an assurance 
that they are true images; (b) whether dialectical inquiry will bring to light 
images which are thus adequate. Often in the Republic, where anamnesis is 
assumed, it appears to be implied that e/SwAa are likely only to mislead without 
direction from those already knowing the truth (e.g. 518-20). (It is especially 
verbal images of moral Forms which Plato has in mind in the Republic, the 
eidwAa referred to in the Cave (520), caAd@v te kai Sixaiwy Kai ayabav wépi, the 
Ta TOV TOAAGV TOAAG vopipa Karoo TE 7répt Kai Tov aAAwv of 479 d). It is these 
various doubts about the use of verbal images which appear to be reflected in 
the remarks of Phdr. 250 b, d. 250 b (60° apvdpav opydvwv poyis adrav Kat 
dAiyou emi tas eikdvas idvtes De@vrat TO Tod eixacbevros yévos) implies that to 
reach the images themselves is a process involving difficulties, and in view of 
the admitted difficulty of distinguishing true from false verbal images we may 
conjecture that this is the first stage in the process of recollection, the pre- 
liminary analysis leading to the recognition that certain verbal images are true 
(it is reasonable to take eixdoves in 250 b in the sense of ‘true images’ [i.e. as 
opposed to ¢davrdopara], the sense in which it is used in Crat. 439 a and Soph. 
236 a). It would thus be equivalent to that stage consisting in the arousing of 


' He does not, of course, take into account _ only later. 
here that class of dvowara which describe 2 See my references in C.Q., N.s., vol. ii, 
evapyy eidwda. This distinction was made 1952, pp. 78-8o. 
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true opinions described in the Meno. The second and final stage would be the 
conversion of true opinion to knowledge. 

(ii) There remains the question whether assistance from sense-experience is 
completely precluded in the recollection of Forms having no clear sensible 
images. It is important to decide first precisely what Plato meant by denying 
sensible images to some Forms. If we note that Plato has moral Forms especially 
in mind, and that he obviously cannot be denying that there are particulars, 
e.g. particular actions, which can at the same time be sensibly observed and be 
described by some moral term, it would seem to be the case that what he is 
denying is that a sensible particular can ever be regarded as an instance of 
‘just’, ‘good’, and so on. What he appears-to have in mind is the distinction 
(cf. Phdr. 263 a—c) between (a) concepts which seem to denote directly sensible 
‘things’; these latter constitute sensible images and through observation and 
comparison are of value as references in the initial stages of defining the con- 
cept; and (5) concepts such as ‘good’ and ‘just’ which do not denote in this 
way; they describe things, e.g. men or actions, but these things are not 
instances or sensible images of them. The further distinction between essential 
and accidental characteristics (early recognized by Plato: see Euthyph. 11 a, 
Men. 86 d—e) suggests why Plato did not reckon sensible particulars as instances 
or images of moral Forms. For in describing the process of recollection of 
Forms he was thinking in terms of the definition of concepts (Phdr. 265 d, in 
repeating the formula of 249 b, explicitly mentions definition as the aim). And 
though the sensible things denoted by the first class of concepts (a) seemed 
especially relevant, as images, to an inquiry into the definition of the concepts, 
there were no such images in the case of the second class of concepts (b). A 
particular man is an ‘image’ of ‘man’, as a particular action is of ‘action’, but 
neither are images of ‘good’. An image of ‘good’ can be only a verbal definition 
or opinion as to what ‘good’ is (as the ta t@v oAA@v troAAa vopipa Kadod Te 
mépt Kai T@v aAAwy are images of moral Forms).There is no sensible thing which 
is essentially good, and not essentially anything else. There are in fact no 
sensible images of moral Forms, if we take the term ‘image’ in this strict sense. 
This, as we can now see, does not itself preclude the possibility that the obser- 
vation of particulars to which ethical terms are applied may be of some 
assistance in putting us in mind of moral Forms. But the evidence of other 
dialogues suggests that, in the case of moral Forms at least and with the excep- 
tion of one special type of image, sensible observation was not recognized by 
Plato as a means of discovery. On this point the evidence of the Phaedrus shows 
itself as a corrective to the views of earlier dialogues. ‘The Phaedo doctrine was 
both inadequate in theory and wildly extravagant in its claims, as we have seen. 
The Symposium, while putting the perception of 70 €v rots émirndevpacr Kai Tots 
vopois KaAdv (210 C) on a plane above the more specifically aesthetic perception 
of sensible beauty,’ grants that a previous habituation to sensible beauty may 
serve to elicit the apprehension of 7o xaAdv at a higher, immaterial level of 
moral exemplification. There are obvious affinities between the doctrine of 
€pws in the Symposium and that in the Phaedrus; but there are equally obvious 
differences. In the Phaedrus the Form of beauty is treated separately from those 
of justice and of specifically moral qualities ; there is a corresponding distinction 


* And thus apparently answering the ‘ovs vduouvs is the kind of perception given 
question of Hipp. Maj. 298 b-d whether the — through sight or hearing, or quite different 
perception of ta émirndevpatra ta xada Kai from it (dAdo 7: eldos Exe). 
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with regard to the means of attaining knowledge of them, the ease with 
which the approach to the Form of beauty is made through sensible images 
being contrasted with the difficulty of the approach to moral Forms where no 
sensible images exist; and there is no indication of the close relation which 
allows the suggestions of the experience of visible beauty to lead to a higher 
stage of more specifically ethical knowledge. Is it the case then that the view 
of the Symposium was subsequently corrected? The Republic affords the best 
evidence for Plato’s views on the connexion between aesthetic taste and moral- 
ity. Here, though it is assumed that the connexion is important in the early 
stages of training and that sensible images, particularly in the form of works 
of art, have a strong emotional effect in shaping character, yet it is stressed that 
such images (eixdves 401 b 5, b 8; 402 c 6) cannot normally be properly and 
consciously recognized for what they are; thus the images surrounding the 
guardian may be images of evil; the many impressions of sense gathered from 
all sides may indeed be formed imperceptibly into some kind of unity, but 
without any conscious recognition of their meaning (401 b-c). It is further 
implied that it is only when the Forms themselves are known that it is possible 
to recognize properly the images (402 b—c) ; we can, in fact, be right, though 
without knowing why, in what we approve and what we disapprove among 
sensible images, only if our training is rightly (dps) directed from above 
(401 d-e). All this is in accordance with what is sometimes implied in the early 
dialogues—that as far as moral Forms are concerned present knowledge of the 
‘essence’ is necessary before any case can properly be selected or assessed (e.g. 
Euth. 6 e).! Richard Robinson (op. cit., p. 221) in discussing what he argued 
to be an inconsistency between Plato’s principles and his practice about 
images suggested that Plato’s explanation might have been ‘that the image, 
though bad as a means of discovery, is good as a means of teaching’. This is, of 
course, precisely the view of the image which Plato does take in the Republic. 
But Robinson is wrong to suggest further that ‘this explanation would accord 
well with the passages where Plato represents sensible appearances as leading 
us to the realities they imperfectly imitate, such as the doctrine of recollection 
in the Phaedo, and the account of the lover’s progress from visible to invisible 
beauties in the Symposium, and the Republic’s remarks on the kind of perception 
that sets us wondering (523-4)’ (pp. 221-2). The truth surely is that as far as 
Plato’s principles about the use of sensible images are concerned, Robinson’s 
theory is applicable to the Republic alone,’ and that the view of the Republic 





' It is unwise, of course, to rely too much 
on the implications of the method of the 
earliest dialogues in assessing Plato’s view of 
the ‘image’. In particular we should beware 
of basing the analysis of the structure of 
those dialogues on metaphysical distinctions 
drawn from Plato’s later thought. This was 
attempted by V. Goldschmidt (Les Dialogues 
de Platon, Paris, 1947, pp. 1-90), who inter- 
preted Plato’s appeal there to cases as an 
appeal to ‘images’, and saw in the use of 
cases for suggesting or correcting hypotheses 
an application of the formula of Phdr. 265 d 
(p. 40). There is certainly a wide use of cases 
in the earliest dialogues (see Richard Robin- 
son, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd ed., Oxford, 


1953, ch. iv, for a full discussion of this), but 
here the search for a definition does not 
appear to have been regarded as of meta- 
physical significance, nor the appeal to cases 
as a strictly empirical appeal. It was only 
with the recognition of an antithesis between 
empirical and a priori knowledge that Plato 
came to see in an appeal to cases an appeal 
to sensible images. 

2 And even here the passage (523-4) noted 
by Robinson should be excepted. The argu- 
ment there is that apparent contradictions 
in sense-experience act as a stimulus to the 
mind to seek a solution in a realm of abstract 
thought where no contradiction is found; it 
is used to emphasize the special value of 
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is a correction of the view of the Phaedo and Symposium. Both those dialogues 
clearly assume that sense-experience is of value as a means of discovery, though 
the Symposium is far less extravagant in its claims and does at least, by its repeated 
insistence on the need of rightly (dp§ds) conducting the ascent to knowledge, 
underline the possibilities of being misled. The Republic finally condemns 
explicitly the resort to sense-experience in gaining knowledge of the good 
except under the strict conditions we have noted. And the Phaedrus confirms 
this view as far as moral Forms are concerned, in clearly implying that know- 
ledge of those Forms is reached through ‘organs’ other than sight and with the 
aid of non-sensible images. And though its denial that moral Forms have 
sensible images does not necessarily preclude the possibility of help from sense- 
experience, we may now conclude that it is meant to imply that the recollection 
of moral Forms is divorced from sense-experience as a means of discovery. 
There is no evidence from later dialogues to show that Plato ever abandoned 
this view. There is, however, one special kind of image recognized by Plato 
which is not mentioned in the discussions of the Phaedrus, but which is elsewhere 
used much in practice and discussed in theory, and the recognition of its value, 
as a sensible image, by Plato must be regarded as an exception to his general 
condemnation of sensible aids to recollection of those Forms which have, 
strictly, no sensible images at all. Here eixcév is used to mean analogue (zapd- 
devyya), and it would seem that this particular kind of resemblance (éyo.drns 
Pol. 278 b) came to be an important element in Plato’s theory of anamnesis.' 
In Pol. 277 d he states that it is difficult without the use of such wapade/ypara 
to gain insight into the ‘greater’ realities. The example which follows (277 e-8 c) 
is designed to show the value of the zapddevyya as a purely illustrative analogy, 
though Plato is careful to insist elsewhere (see Phdr. 261 d ff.) that the effective 
use of any kind of resemblance for purposes of persuasion is dependent on 
knowledge of the real nature of the subject. As a basis for argument, without 
the assumption of present knowledge, he is more cautious in recommending it. 
His own use of these exdves? shows that he valued their use for this purpose, 
the discussions being represented as a joint search for the truth with the solu- 
tion yet to be discovered.His remarks on their use also suggest that he accepted 
their value in principle. There are some misgivings, but the evidence adduced 
by Robinson is hardly sufficient for his argument of a major inconsistency 
between Plato’s practice and principles.? Resemblances, admittedly, are a very 
slippery sort of thing (Soph. 231 a) ; in particular a view resting on an argu- 
ment from analogy is never itself as sound as one which can be deduced from 
a sound postulate (Phaedo 92d, criticizing the argument from the analogy 
of the lyre and its strings to the ‘harmony’ of the soul ; cf. Tht. 162 e ; sometimes 
a suggested analogy is immediately dismissed as unsound, e.g. Phaedo 87 b). Yet 
an argument from analogy can be valuable as a first step towards the truth; it 
cannot in itself provide accurate knowledge, which comes only at a later stage 


arithmetic as one of the studies introductory 487e, 509a, 517b, 538c, Pol. 297¢€ as 

to Dialectic. But I see no reason to suppose _ references for Plato’s use of eixwv for his own 

that Plato credits sense-experience with this figures (op. cit., p. 221). 

useful purpose merely as a device in teaching. 3 He argues that the inconsistency is 
* In my remarks about this type of image between Plato’s practice and principles with 

I am indebted to Robinson’s valuable dis- regard to images in general, but he fails to 

cussion (op. cit., pp. 209 ff.) which gives full distinguish properly the different kinds of 

references. image recognized by Plato. 

? Robinson gives Phaedo 87 b, Rep. 375 d, 
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after prolonged analysis, but it can be adequate in the early stages of inquiry 
(Rep. 435d; cf. 368d); it can provide us with true opinion (Pol. 278 c). 
Neither in practice nor in theory is this type of image always taken as a sensible 
mrapadevypa; but the discussion of the Politicus suggests that Plato came to see 
that such eixdves were especially valuable when directly presented to sensible 
observation and thus able to be analysed more readily in their structure ; and 
their especial value would be in suggesting similarities in the structure of those 
higher realities which had themselves no direct representation in the sensible 
world. A limitation in their use is, of course, that they do not regularly present 
themselves as aids to recollections; it is only as a kind of godsend (€pyaov 
Rep. 368 d) that they do, in particular cases, prove valuable; it is from the sug- 
gestions of the analysis of verbal images, independently of sensible observation, 
that the recollection of those Forms which do not themselves have clear sensible 
images must normally be effected. And this means that the Phaedrus doctrine 
of anamnesis is, as a whole, self-contradictory. For though sense-experience 
may be of use in the recollection of any Form, it is clear that the initial stage of 
recollection of Forms does not in all cases conform to the formula of 249 b, 
though that seems to be introduced as a process to which all cases of recollection 
conform. 

If this account of the developments in Plato’s theory of anamnesis is accepted, 
it follows that the argument that anamnesis is abandoned in the later dialogues 
is false. But the view that anamnesis is there abandoned is now so widely held 
that it is worth considering briefly, in conclusion, the validity of the argument 
that developments in Plato’s later theory rendered anamnesis superfluous ; to 
do this will serve at the same time to relate what I have said about anamnesis 
to some of the familiar problems of Plato’s later dialectic and to underline the 
main conclusions of my argument. 

The argument that anamnesis is abandoned in the later dialogues is based 
on the now familiar contrast between anamnesis, as an earlier technique of how 
we come to know Forms, and S:aipeors, as a later ‘technique of relation’ or of 
‘specification’,' which supersedes anamnesis. The earlier technique, it is argued, 
there being no possibility of a systematically ordered means of mediating 
between sensible and intelligible worlds, envisages an immediate transition 
from one world to the other, a simple ‘intuition’ of an individual object (cf. 
Robin, Platon, p. 89, and Stenzel—Allan, pp. 37-40) ; for at this stage, when 
Plato is especially concerned with moral Forms, a radical separation between 
the ‘two worlds is assumed; no sensible particular is a ‘worthy representation’ 
of a Form, and no systematic use of sense-experience is possible (Stenzel—Allan, 
Introd., p. xli, pp. 63-64, 154; cf. Robin, R.E.G. xxxii. 458-9) ; anamnesis 
represents the only possibility of bridging the gap. The later technique, how- 
ever, designed to serve the needs of a theory of Forms extended beyond the 


! L. Robin, Platon, pp. 89-90. This book anamnesis. Both Robin and Stenzel make 
(see esp. pp. 88-99; see also Robin’s re- the same general assumptions about the 
marks in R.E.G. xxxii. 458-60) and Stenzel’s _ significance of later developments in Plato’s 
Studien zur Entwicklung der platonischen Dia- theory of knowledge; their argument against 
lektik (Eng. trans. by D. J. Allan, 1940; see _ the view that Plato retains anamnesis is the 
esp. pp. 55-72, 135-56, with Introd. xxxvi- only argument worth serious consideration, 
xli, of this edition) have been widely in- and it is exclusively this argument, and the 
fluential in gaining acceptance for the view assumptions on which it is based, which I 
that d:aipeors (and the doctrine of ‘com- _ shall criticize. 
munion of kinds’ associated with it) replaces 
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moral sphere and itself necessarily adapted to serve as a general theory of 
knowledge, recognizes a similarity of structure between the two worlds, and 
reveals that structure through analysis, wholly at a conceptual level, of class- 
concepts and their relations, thus determining the relations which constitute 
each ‘essence’; the radical dualism, the ‘separation’ between sensible and 
intelligible world, now ‘vanishes’, and dcaipeois is itself adequate to link the 
two; for there is no need now ‘either for a transcendent dialectic or for 
reminiscence, which is the necessary means to it’; dcaipeots thus replaces ana- 
mnesis, and cvvaywy7 becomes from now on its substitute (Robin, R.E.G. xxxii. 
459, Platon, pp. 89-96 ; Stenzel—Allan, pp. 55-64, 137-48, 154-6). The assump- 
tions on which this argument is based appear to be (a) that the description 
of anamnesis in Phaedo 73 c ff. is especially representative of Plato’s doctrine 
of anamnesis; (b) that dvaipeors is in itself adequate to provide a criterion of 
knowledge; (c) that the question whether sensible particulars are adequate 
or inadequate as representations of Forms is vitally relevant to the question 
whether anamnesis is later abandoned, and that the later dialogues, assuming 
the adequacy of sensible particulars as a general postulate, afford a radical 
contrast in this respect with the earlier dialogues; (d) that analysis of relations 
between concepts as a means to knowledge is a new conception belonging to 
the later dialogues, and is intended to supersede the earlier and separate 
technique of anamnesis. All these assumptions are, I think, wrong, and the 
radical contrast which they support between earlier and later techniques is 
radically false. For (i) analysis of relations between concepts as a means to 
knowledge of Forms is already recognized in the earlier dialogues, and, 
moreover, in conjunction with anamnesis. Thus in the Meno, as indicative of 
the scope and direction of anamnesis, there is the postulate that the world of 
reality is a system (81 d), and thus amenable to the systematic investigation 
envisaged in the process of ‘binding’ airias Aoywoua@. The doctrine of anamnesis 
does express, among other things, Plato’s conviction that there is an intuitive 
element in coming to know Forms; but this is, for Plato, an element necessary 
to the successful prosecution of any analysis which is to lead to knowledge; 
anamnesis and the reasoned analysis of relations between concepts do not, in 
Plato’s view, in any way represent alternative methods. (See Cherniss, 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i, p. 216, note, for ‘intercommunion of 
ideas’ in earlier dialogues, with references.) And my examination of Plato’s 
doctrine of anamnesis gives sufficient reason, I hope, for not basing our view 
of that doctrine on the version of Phaedo 73 c ff. and for not assuming that the 
doctrine is essentially bound up with an ‘earlier’ view of the nature of the 
Form. 

(ii) The doctrine is not especially associated by Plato with a theory which 
assumes that sense-experience is indequate in itself to serve as an aid to know- 
ledge. The Phaedrus (where both anamnesis and é:aipeois are prominent) 
closely links anamnesis with ovvaywy7, with a technique which allows sensible 
criteria to be used systematically as an aid to the recognition of truth. And this is 
most naturally and consistently interpreted as one of the ways in which the 
Phaedrus doctrine of anamnesis improves on that of the Phaedo. Certainly the 
Phaedo version of anamnesis is abandoned; but it would have been very 
surprising if it had been long retained. Robin, Platon, p. 88, is content to explain 
what he considers to be a mixture of different techniques in the Phaedrus by 
dubbing it a dialogue of ‘transition’; Stenzel also considers the dialogue 
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transitional—the ‘old’ and ‘new’ are, he argues, here artistically combined 
through the use of the revived figure of Socrates in the role of prophet, pointing 
forward to new solutions of old problems (op. cit., pp. 150-5); he even takes 
pains to insist that the ‘old’ and ‘new’ theories are reconcilable (pp. 153, 155), 
though it is the assumption of his thesis that anamnesis subsequently vanishes 
from Plato’s theory of knowledge; for ‘when he (Plato) came to deal with 
empirical objects, he had to reconstruct his method’, and ‘reminiscence can 
now obviously give him no help, for it is sensation which now appears as the 
principal source of knowledge’ (p. 64, cf. p. 149). Such ‘explanations’ of the 
Phaedrus are neither convincing nor necessary ; it is hardly likely that Plato, if 
he ever had any intention of replacing anamnesis by a new technique, would 
explicitly associate the one closely with the other ; and the evidence of dialogues 
later than the Phaedrus does not support the view that Plato did have such an 
intention. 

(iii) For the method of cvvaywyy and Siaipeors is not in fact adequate to 
replace anamnesis as a ‘technique’ which provides a criterion of knowledge, 
nor does Plato ever pretend tiat it is. It is abundantly illustrated in practice 
in the Sophist and Politicus, and admitted in theory (see Cherniss, op. cit., 
pp. 46-47, 252-3; Skemp, op. cit., pp. 67-68), that daipecrs is not, in itself, 
infallible ; the fact that Plato proclaims the value of it (and of cvvaywyy) with 
enthusiasm (Phdr. 265 d-6 b; Phil. 16 b-17 a) is no more to be taken as imply- 
ing that he thought that it could itself infallibly afford insight into reality than 
is the fact that he valued highly and made wide claims for his earlier method of 
dialectic ; anamnesis is a postulate just as necessary to the success of the later 
technique of analysis as it was to the earlier ; as Cherniss points out, ‘the formal 
method alone may lead to any number of definitions of the same thing unless 
one has the additional power of recognizing the essential nature that is being 
sought (Soph. 231 c—232 a). In short, diaeresis appears to be only an aid to 
reminiscence of the idea’ (op. cit., pp. 46-47; cf. note 36, p. 47, and Cornford, 
P.T.K., p. 189). For if we assume, with Stenzel, that Plato thought that by 
‘mere analysis’ (op. cit., p. 90), by a process of descending by stages of ‘pure 
thought’ (pp. 109-10, 132), independently of experience, he could ‘constitute’ 
the object, then we must also follow Stenzel in assuming that Plato expected 
that ‘he could make an inference from mere concepts to a reality with a 
definite content’ (p. 90). But Plato clearly does not expect the philosopher to 
make such an unwarrantable inference, and it is a travesty of his theory of 
knowledge to argue as if he thought that conceptual analysis itself, provided 
that it followed the formal requirements of what he conceived to be the ‘best’ 
logical method, afforded knowledge of Forms. Stenzel can dissociate his own 
view from the view that ‘Plato finds reality in thinking’ only by protesting, 
ineffectually, that dvaipeo.s ‘is intended to explain the actual particular in its 
determined being’ (p. 91). What Plato asks of the new method, admittedly in 
itself fallible, is that it should be accepted as the best instrument of analysis for 
putting us in mind again of reality; the postulate of anamnesis itself entails 
the transcendence of the Forms, and it is by this external criterion that the 
validity of the results of analysis must be judged; only through anamnesis can 
knowledge of it be given. 

(iv) This brings us to the final claim made for the method of dvaipeots and 
for the doctrine of ‘communion of kinds’ associated with it—that the problem 
of ‘separation’ is thereby solved; the radical ‘separation’ between sensible and 
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intelligible worlds now ‘vanishes’, and with it the need for the doctrine of 
anamnesis (Robin, R.E.G. xxxii. 458-9; Stenzel—Allan, op. cit., p. 147); an 
assumption of the argument is that the world of Becoming has now a higher 
status in its relation to Being than was the case in the earlier dialogues. Stenzel 
(pp. 137-48; see also Robin, Platon, pp. 93-97) appealed here especially, and 
naturally, to Phil. 15 a-18 d, where the method of dvaipeois is presented as one 
which supplies intermediaries between the relevant summum genus and the 
infinity of particulars, and as if the description of its function is in some way 
relevant to the problem how a Form can come to be in many particulars and 
yet retain its unity. Yet (a) it is obvious that what Plato says about the method 
is not in fact any solution at all to this problem; (b) Plato does not in fact 
pretend that his method will solve the problem, which, he says, is a stimulating 
puzzle which will never cease to exist (15 d). What it will do is to illustrate the 
‘one-many’ distinction in a form which prevents the whole problem of ‘one- 
many’ from confusing the discussion (16 a—b) and is at the same time immedi- 
ately relevant (18 d) to the discussion (cf. Shorey, A.7.P. ix. 279-80, and What 
Plato said, p. 316). (c) To argue that here a solution is offered which entails 
the vanishing of the ‘separation’ between Forms and sensible particulars is to 
contradict Plato’s own invariable assumptions and the assumptions of Aris- 
totle’s discussion of the problem. If Plato had intended the discussion on method 
to solve in this way those problems of pe6éfis presented in Phil. 15 a—b as 
involved in the postulate of transcendent Forms, he would hardly have intro- 
duced such a postulate and the ‘separation’ which it assumes later in the same 
dialogue (59 c, 61 d—62 a); and if he had intended his granting to sensible 
images of a positive part to play in acquiring knowledge to imply that there is 
no longer a ‘separation’ of sensible and intelligible worlds, he would hardly 
have combined in the Timaeus an emphatic statement of this ‘separation’ 
(27 d-29 c, 51 b-52 c) with an equally emphatic statement of the value of 
sight in assisting us, through sensible images, in the ascent to recognition of 
Forms. Moreover, Plato makes it clear elsewhere, as we have seen, that in the 
case of some Forms, and especially of moral Forms (that Plato retained the 
assumption of the existence of these Forms seems clear: see, for example, Phil. 
62 a), no such sensille imagery exists and consequently no regular assistance 
from sense-experience is there possible. 

Thus, quite apart from the fact that there are implicit references to anamnesis 
in the later dialogues, it seems clear that developments in Plato’s later method 
and theory of knowledge were not intended to make the theory of anamnesis 
superfluous. By associating with anamnesis, which entails the transcendence of 
Forms, a theory of ‘clear sensible images’ as aids to knowledge, Plato acknow- 
ledged that for him the postulate of the separate existence of Forms was 
perfectly compatible with a theory which granted some cognitive value to 
sense-experience and some kind of reality to the sensible world; and this 
postulate is, as we have seen, retained to the end; Plato clearly acknowledged 
the difficulties involved in his assumptions; but, equally clearly, he did not 
mean his method of d:aipeois or the doctrine of ‘communion of kinds’ asso- 
ciated with it to solve those difficulties or to do away with them; neither the 
problem of ‘separation’ nor any of the difficulties raised in the Parmenides are 
thereby solved ; in particular there is no solution to the question how we can 
know Forms; it is the theory of anamnesis which is first put forward as an answer 
to this question, and, in its final form, it affords Plato’s answer to the argument 
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of Parm. 133 a that the postulate of transcendent Forms makes the Forms 
unknowable jo man." It is of course true that the terminology of ‘likeness’ and 
‘image’ which Plato uses to describe both sensible and verbal aids to recollec- 
tion suggests a relation with Forms which is explicitly criticized in Parm. 
132 d—3 a as a symmetrical relation involving an infinite regress. But the fact 
that Plato continues to use the terminology in the Sophist, the Politicus, and the 
Timaeus (and in the two latter dialogues in implicit connexion with the theory 
of anamnesis) at least shows that he did not consider the objection in any way 
a fatal one, necessitating any abandonment either of the theory of anamnesis 
or of the metaphysic which that theory implies (just as, by raising again in 
Phil. 15b other problems concerning the relationship between Forms and 
particulars previously raised in the same form in the Parmenides, Plato acknow- 
ledges that those problems had not been solved by any developments in the 
intervening dialogues). Anamnesis remained for Plato a fundamental postulate 
in his theory of knowledge; and though this article has been primarily con- 
cerned with an examination of the detail of Plato’s references, explicit or 
implicit, to the theory, it seemed worthwhile, in conclusion, to discuss briefly 
the argument that in the later dialogues it was abandoned; this enabled us to 
relate the results of that examination to certain general problems of Plato’s 
later dialectic. 


University of Bristol NORMAN GULLEY 


1 Cf. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon (ed. 2, Paris, 1950), 
p. 189, n. 2. 








A NOTE ON THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE AENEID 


THE centre of the Aeneid lies in 7. 25-285. We are there told how the Latins 
have been supernaturally warned to expect the coming of a man of destiny, 
and also how the Trojans are supernaturally assured that they have reached 
the land to which destiny has been calling them. The connexion is emphasized 
again when the Trojan envoys and King Latinus exchange accounts of the 
supernatural advices they have severally received. At the point thus emphasized 
by the poet we are invited to look both backward and forward. This can be 
taken as a fixed point in an analysis of the poem. 

Immediately after this, at 7. 286 ff., a sudden malevolent intervention by 
Juno starts the war in Italy and the action that ends at 12. 952 (the last line of 
the poem) with the death of Turnus. This reminds us that at 1. 34 ff. a precisely 
similar intervention by Juno (compare especially 1. 39 ff. with 7. 304 ff.) starts 
the action which ends at 4. 705 (the last line of the book) with the death of 
Dido. There are thus marked out for us two big episodes extending respectively 
from 1. 34 to 4. 705 and from 7. 286 to 12. 952, and having respectively Dido 
and Turnus for their subsidiary heroes. 

Now, within the second of these two episodes stand two books, 8 and 9, 
which though they fit into the episode are only loosely attached to it. They 
occupy an interval during which the principal hero is absent from the scene 
of conflict, and (apart from the passage 8. 460-607 which concerns the accession 
of Arcadian and Etruscan contingents to Aeneas’ forces) there is nothing in 
them that carries the main action any farther; the resumption of the main 
action in earnest is marked by the council of the gods at 10. 1 ff. Books 8 and g 
have thus a peculiar status, and in this they resemble two other loosely attached 
books, 5 and 6, which stand in the first half of the poem between the big episode 
I. 34-4. 705 and the passage 7. 25-285 which has been proposed above as the 
poem’s true centre. Inspection shows that the pairs of books 8-9 and 5-6 are 
mutually related in a curious way, and this is what has next to be illustrated. 
It is convenient to take first the outside members of the two pairs, 9 and 5, and 
then the inside members, 8 and 6. 

At 9. 2 ff. Juno suddenly intervenes to make trouble for the Trojans, sending 
Iris as her agent; with this compare Juno’s intervention at 5. 606 through the 
same agent, described in the same words, which occur in these two passages 
only in the poem. In g. 69-122 an attempt is made to fire the Trojan ships and 
they are saved by a miracle; with this compare a similar attempt and another 
miracle at 5. 607 ff. In 9. 176-502 comes the story of the nocturnal sortie of 
Nisus and Euryalus; these two appear elsewhere in the poem in one place only, 
as heroes of the foot-race in the games at 5. 286 ff. At 9. 216 (and 284 and cf. 
492) Euryalus’ mother is said to be the only one of the Trojan women who 
refused to remain behind in Sicily with the other weaker members, a reference 
to the occasion described at 5. 700 ff. In 9. 590-663 Ascanius shoots down 
Numanus and is praised by Apollo; his only other active appearance in the 
poem (if we except 9. 310 ff. and 5. 667 ff.) is as leader of the boys in the 
lusus Trotae at 5. 545 ff. In the fighting in the camp at 9. 672-818 the hero on 
the Trojan side is Mnestheus, who sets an example of good leadership; he 
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does the same in the ship-raceé at 5. 183 ff., and that is the only other place in 
the poem where he appears in action. Thus almost every event in book g 
proves to have an affinity with something in book 5. (The story of the fall of 
the tower and the fate of Helenor and Lycus at 9. 500-65 is an exception to 
this. But Pandarus and Bitias are contrasted morally with Mnestheus in the 
same way as Gyas is contrasted with him in 5; compare the implied rebuke in 
g. 672 with that in 5. 174.) 

In the same way book 8 shows affinities with book 6 (and occasionally with 
book 5), as follows. At 8. 25-85 the Tiber-god appears to Aeneas in a dream, 
calms his anxieties, and instructs him to visit Evander at Pallanteum ; compare 
with this 5. 719-45, where Anchises appears to Aeneas in a dream, calms his 
anxieties, and instructs him to visit himself (Anchises) in the underworld. 
In 8. 85-369 Aeneas visits Evander, who recounts to him the local legend of 
Hercules and Cacus and conducts him over the site of future Rome, showing 
him various topographical features familiar to the Romans of Virgil’s day; 
compare with this Aeneas’ visit to the Sibyl in 5. 42-155 and 236 ff., in course 
of which she conducts him through the underworld and shows him the treat- 
ment decreed for the several classes of souls by the moral government of the 
world. Common to both these episodes is the fact that their significance for the 
reader conspicuously extends outside the action of the poem. ‘This applies also 
to the description in 8. 608-731 of the shield of Aeneas, on which is represented 
a series of the decisive events of Roman history; compare with this the final 
scene in the underworld in 6. 756-892, where Aeneas sees the pageant of the 
kings and heroes by whom the course of Roman history was shaped. (The 
description of the shield is introduced by a scene in 8. 370-453 in which Venus, 
after the example of Thetis in the /liad, appeals to Vulcan to make arms for 
her son. This intervention of Venus appears to be matched by her intervention 
at 5. 779 ff. where she appeals to Neptune to keep Aeneas safe on the voyage 
from Sicily to Italy ; compare the two interventions of Juno at 9. 2 and 5. 606.) 

It results from the above that one element in the composition of the Aeneid 
is an underlying symmetrical chiastic scheme, wherein 7A is the centre and on 
either side of it 6 corresponds to 8, and 5 to 9, and 1-4 to 7B+- 10-12. The pur- 
pose of the present note is to point out that Virgil has used such a scheme, 
rather than to suggest reasons for his procedure or draw inferences from it. 
However, it may be observed that books 5 and g have evidently the nature of 
interludes, in which a number of minor characters are given their turn upon 
the stage while Juno and Venus repeat in a less emphatic manner the parts 
they play in the big episodes that begin and end the poem. Forming a group 
between these two interludes books 6, 7A, and 8 have a common quality in that 
they are concerned with the providence whose call Aeneas is obeying and the 
revelation of its future fulfilment by Rome and Augustus. ‘This suggests an 
underlying division of the poem into three main portions, the episodes of 
Aeneas’ story which have Dido and Turnus for secondary heroes standing one 
on either side of a large central section wherein the wider significance of the 
story is expounded. 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


W. A. Camps 











FREEDMEN AT GORTYNA 


THE metics of Gortyna came under the jurisdiction of the special courts for 
foreigners, xoeveia dixa,' and of the xoévos Koopos, an official who is often 
named in Gortynian inscriptions.? From one of these’ we can infer that freed- 
men were classed with metics, because of the artisan status of both. 

This particular inscription is a decree of the Gortynians relating to freedmen, 
who are granted the right of living in a special region of the city, Latosion, 
their freedom of person and property being matters of concern for the xoévos 
Kkoopos. The exact provisions of the decree are difficult to establish,* but it 
can be inferred from the financial penalties involved (compared, for instance, 
with those given in the Law Code for rape and adultery,> and with those laid 
down for unlawful seizure®) that the persons thus protected must have been 
relatively privileged and of some special concern to the State. 

Since the jurisdiction of the xaévos Kdopos is involved, and these freedmen 
are given the same rights as others—émi rau riofat [Kai 7] Ge opota.—it is reason- 
able to suppose that these others were metics and that Latosion was a quarter 
specially reserved for metics.”? It has been rightly observed that these metics 
would be on an entirely different footing from the strangers mentioned in 
Dosiadas and Pyrgion.® The same kind of difference is observed by Plato when 
he discusses the foreigner who may live in the land and become a metic, 
practising an art,°® as distinct from the four kinds of strangers who may come 
from abroad for temporary visits.'° In attempting to assess the status of these 
dwellers in Latosion it is useful to bear in mind Aristotle’s statement that 
craftsmen, meaning free artisans, are in a condition of limited slavery.'! 

That metics and freedmen were domiciled in Latosion in the first half of the 
fifth century B.c. may perhaps be inferred from the badly mutilated inscription 
dating from that period in which Latosioi are first mentioned.'? Two other 
inscriptions of the same century are important in this connexion. The earlier! 
consists of the end of a law or decree defining the relations between the State 
of Gortyna and some craftsmen or hired workmen. Mention of the xoéuos 
Koopos makes it appear likely that metics and freedmen are again concerned. 
Mention is also made of rations of barley, figs, wine, and other things, perhaps 
constituting the annual rations of each man.'* The same pay is fixed for freemen 
or freedmen—rather freedmen, as I shall try to show—and for slaves living in 
the city: repyadd]eAas dé emi rét [to] 7de adrée mrav[T]a [Tots eu orc flotkiovar 
To<i>s [7° €A]evbépots Kai to[is ddAots. Refusal to work incurred a fine of ten 
staters exacted by the xoévios kdapos and paid to the State. Double the amount 
was exacted if the simple fine was not paid. 

™ Recueil des inscriptions juridiques grecques © Ibid. 72 1. 

(1891-5), p. 421; Kohler—Ziebarth, Das 7 Recueil, pp. 420-1, 492-3; Guarducci, 
Stadtrecht von Gortyn, p. 44; Busolt, Griechische J.C. iv, p. 181. 


Staatskunde, p. 487, n. 2; Larsen, ‘Periocci in 8 Ap. Athenaeus 143 c-f. 
Crete’, Class. Phil. xxxi. 19. 9 Laws 850. 10 Ibid. 952. 
2 Inscriptiones Creticae, vol. iv, Nos. 14 g-p, Pol. 1260°37. Cf. 126715, 1277°1, 
30, 53 a, 72 XI, 78, 79, 89?, 144. 1278417, 1291°1, 1319°26, 1326422, 132839, 
3 Ibid. 78. About mid-fifth-century B.c. 1329*19, 133133. 
* See the discussion by M. Guarducci, 12 7.C. iv. 58 and Guarducci ad loc. 
I.C., loc. cit. 13 [bid. 79. 


5 Ibid. 72 1. 2-16 and 20-27. ™ Guarducci ad loc. 
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The later inscription’ is on the same lines, makes it clear that the provisions 
are allotted by annual amount, gives the same basis for pay, and lays down the 
same penalty for infringement. 

Mention must also be made here of two other inscriptions, one from Axos? 
and the other from Eleutherna.? The condition of the first inscription is such 
that we can gather with reasonable certainty only that it lays down conditions 
between the State of Axos and some workers who may have come in or been 
brought in from outside, and who, it seems, are to be fed at public expense and 
given immunity from certain tributes. The Eleutherna inscription mentions a 
special kind of worker, ovovporows, and may have contained regulations for 
their pay.* 

It is possible that the free artisans of these inscriptions were freedmen, at 
least in the case of Gortyna, perhaps also in the case of Axos and Eleutherna. 
The coupling of freemen or freedmen‘ and slaves in the phrase repya5d]eOae 
S€ émi 76t p[to]rde adrde KTA. and the phraseology of the clause laying down the 
penalty for not doing the work: ai d5]é pe Aetouev rep[yadde]Oar xrA. give ground 
for suspecting that the work involved constituted some kind of forced labour. 
Men who were not slaves, but were subject to such compulsion, could not be 
termed fully free. 

It is when we consider the conditions obtaining elsewhere in antiquity that 
it becomes possible to suppose that these artisans were freedmen. In an article® 
devoted to the examination of the status of those who were neither slave nor 
free in the Greco-Roman world W. L. Westermann pointed out that the priests 
of Apollo at Delphi conceived of individual liberty as the possession of four 
things: legal status as a protected member of the community ; immunity from 
arbitrary seizure or arrest; freedom of economic activity; and right of un- 
restricted movement. 

‘About one fourth of the Delphic grants of liberty’, writes Westermann,’ 
‘present trust sales to the god and contain a contractual arrangement between 
the new freedman and his former master, called in the Greek a paramoné 
clause. The freed person therein agrees to carry on certain services toward his 
former owner. Most frequently these obligations are contractually set for the 
life expectancy of the owner who had sold his slave in trust to the god. As a 
matter of fact these life expectancies were customarily reduced to a period of 
from two to ten years, as we know from more than twenty releases of freedmen 
from their contractual undertakings for the former owner... . In the Greek 
temple manumissions the services actually represent a part of the payment 
made by the freedman for his liberty.’ 

In such paramoné manumissions the freed person must continue to live in the 
city or town of the ex-owner in order to carry out the necessary obligations to 

him. The paramoné manumission, Westermann considers, explains the state- 
ment of Aristotle that craftsmen live in a condition of limited slavery. ‘He did 
not need to amplify the idea for his Greek readers. Expanded it meant that 
the artisan, when he made a work contract, disposed of two of the four elements 
of his free status, but by his own volition and for a temporary period.”® 


2 7.C. ii. v. 1.  10f. But if my argument is correct, the case 
3 Ibid. xm. 9. * So Guarducciad loc. for [dmeA]ev@épors is strong. 
5 ‘[dmeA]evOépois iniuria supplevi, contra ® ‘Between Slavery and Freedom’, Ameri- 
Comparetti et Blass qui [7’ €A]ev@épors apte can Historical Review, vol. L, No. 2, pp. 213-27. 
restituerant’: Guarducci ad J.C. iv. 79, lines 7 Ibid., p. 217. 8 Ibid., p. 218. 


t 7.C. iv. 144. 
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Now it could be argued that the workers mentioned in the inscriptions we 
have in mind were free men of some sort who had made such a temporary 
work contract for a project involving the employment of both free and slave 
labour. The interpretation would explain why free and slave received the 
same payment, and also the insertion of the clause relating to breach of con- 
tract. But whilst such an interpretation might apply in the case of the inscrip- 
tions from Axos and Eleutherna, there are indications in the internal evidence 
of the Gortynian inscriptions which make it more likely that freedmen are 
involved in the work contracts, and which, in certain respects, recall the 
familiar conditions of paramoné manumission. 

In the inscription where freedmen are explicitly mentioned (J.C. iv. 78), 
their legal status as protected members of the community and their immunity 
from arbitrary seizure are alike emphatically stated: xarafouxidebar Aardatov 
émi rau fiopar [kai T]ae dpoia, Kai pérwa Todorov pete KaTaddr0[Bar pete ovdrév. 
But, although they are placed on a footing of equality with the existing in- 
habitants of Latosion (émi rau riofar [kai 7]ac duoiac), their confinement to that 
quarter deprives them of the right of unrestricted movement and presumably 
of their freedom of economic activity. However, there is no indication that they 
have surrendered these two elements of their free status by their own volition 
and for a temporary period. Such restrictions would be natural for metics, but 
unusual for free men, unless they were free only by virtue of accepting such 
restrictions, or, in other words, if they were freedmen—unless conditions of 
manumission in Crete were markedly different from those prevailing elsewhere. 

Since the existence of a special quarter for artisans is established, it is prob- 
able that the two inscriptions defining the relations between State and workers 
(1.C. iv. 79 and 144) refer to inhabitants of Latosion. So they would be 
either metics or freedmen. However, since their rations are computed on an 
annual basis, we may perhaps infer that they were freedmen bound for service 
over a lengthy period, such service possibly forming part of the terms of their 
manumission. 

Such terms of manumission with continuing bondage service might well 
have been granted entirely by civil action, as opposed to trust purchase through 
a god. For there is no evidence that any significance is to be attached, in this 
connexion, to the fact that the freedmen are to live in Latosion,' at least at the 
time of the inscriptions. The inscriptions define relations between freedmen 
and State. This cannot in itself be taken to imply that the State was the 
original owner of the freedmen. Apart from the absence of internal evidence 
to suggest such a possibility, we may recall that Plato described the freedman 
as being subject to State regulation and as continuing to owe certain obligations 
to his former owner.” Moreover, there was an increasing tendency, fully 
developed under the Roman Empire, for the State to bind workers to fixed 
localities. “The peasants of the empire were eventually nailed down at the 
place of their origo, their nativity. Then came, in its turn, the binding of the 
collegia, the craftsmen groups.’ The effect was to ‘widen(ed) enormously the 
expanse of the social and economic area between slavery and freedom and 
confine(d) therein a much greater proportion of the subject population than 
ancient slavery had ever done.’* We may view Latosion as an embryo of this 


‘ On the derivation of the name from a 2 Laws 915. 
temple of the goddess, see Recueil, p. 492, and 3 Westermann, op. cit., p. 221. 
Guarducci, /.C. iv. 78. * Ibid., p. 222. - 
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development. It is also worth noting that, as Latosion embraced metics and 
freedmen on an equal footing, so does the passage of Plato’s Laws mentioned 
above: “The freedman shall not remain in the state more than twenty years, 
but like other foreigners' shall go away, taking his entire property with him, 
unless he has the consent of the magistrates and of his former master to 
remain.’ 

Consideration of the several Gortynian decrees of manumission? has not so 
far been included in the discussion because they occur either two or three 
centuries later than the inscriptions which have been examined. All are civil 
acts of manumission, and several} relate to public* slaves freed by the State; 
two others’ concern the manumission of the slaves of private persons. Several 
mention the payment of a tax of manumission to the State within a period 
of twelve days. Since these decrees were all found in the same place, the 
present village of Mitropolis, there is some possibility that this was the ancient 
Latosion.°® 

There are thus good grounds for supposing that freedmen at Gortyna formed 
a class of some special interest and importance over a long period. 


University of Birmingham R. F. WILLETTs 


‘ i.e, metics ; see Laws 850. 


2 1.C. iv. 231-6. (Another, J.C. i. xxxv. 4, 
there attributed to Pylorus ?, of about the first 
century A.D., is now considered by Guar- Guarducci. 
ducci to be perhaps Gortynian, of the second 


or third century B.c.) 

3 1.e. 231, 233, and perhaps 236. 

* The opinion of De Sanctis, followed by 
5 i.e. 234 and 235. 
© Guarducci, I.C. iv, p. 181. 
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